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MONDAY,  JUNE  2— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting-  was  called  to  order  at  10  :30  a.  m.,  C.  H.  Younger, 
president,  jiresiding. 

[Mr.  George  P.  Hambrecht,  chairman  Industrial  Commission  of 
AYisconsin,  stated  that  Gov.  Philipp  was  unavoidably  detained  and 
could  not  address  the  convention  this  morning,  but  that  he  would 
do  so  to-morrow  morning.  It  Avas  the  sense  of  the  convention  that 
it  be  arranged  that  Gov.  Philipp  address  the  delegates  at  that  time.] 

Mr.  Hambeecht.  There  is  another  matter  that  might  be  disposed 
of  at  this  time — the  matter  of  entertainment.  The  Rotarian  Club 
of  the  city  has  volunteered  to  make  the  visit  of  those  attending  the 
convention  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The}^  have  appointed  a  special 
committee.  They  met  the  president  and  secretary  this  morning  with 
reference  to  what  tliey  might  be  able  to  do.  They  agreed  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  automobiles  to-night  at  7  o'clock  for  a  trip 
around  Madison.  Another  feature  will  be  a  banquet  or  dinner  at 
6.30  Wednesday  night.  I)i  all  probability  the  cost  will  be  $1.50,  but 
that  will  depend  on  the  menu.  Miss  Bresette  has  that  in  charge. 
The  program,  with  reference  to  Avhat  may  be  said  or  done  at  the 
banquet,  will  be  arranged  by  the  Rotarians  of  Madison.  I  think 
that  the  dinner  with  the  talks  that  will  be  given  there  will  be  just 
as  worthy  of  attendance  as  any  of  the  sessions  of  the  association. 

Delegate.  It  just  occurred  to  me  it  might  be  an  opportune  time 
for  the  reading  of  the  constitution  of  this  association. 

Miss  LiNNA  Bresetto,  secretary,  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
of  Kansas.  This  organization  dates  back  to  1883.  About  six  years 
ago  the  tAvo  important  organizations  amalgamated  in  Tennessee.  The 
constitution  Avas  adopted  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  and  amended  at  Buf- 
falo, X.  Y.,  in  1916.  I  was  there,  a  neAv  member,  at  that  time.  The 
labor  commissioners  Avere  jealous  of  the  factory  inspectors  and  each 
one  was  afraid  that  the  other  one  Avoidd  get  something  in  the  name, 
so  they  agreed  on  something  that  did  not  mean  anything. 

[Miss  Bresette.  as  secretary  of  the  association,  then  read  the  consti- 
tution of  the  association.] 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  The  superintendent  of  public  property  has  of- 
fered to  furnish  a  special  escort  to  shoAV  any  body  of  delegates 
through  the  capitol  if  a  convenient  time  can  be  arranged.  There  are 
many  things  about  the  capitol  that  would  be  more  interesting  with 
an  escort  tlian  Avithout  one.  It  is  possible  that  can  be  arranged  for 
tliis  morning. 
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Miss  Bkesette.  About  the  program.  Not  being  able  to  follow  it 
exactly  as  it  is  outlined,  we  are  going  to  have  a  crowded  program 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  here  promptly.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  who  were  asked  to  address  us  who  were  not  able  to  state  that 
they  would  be  here.  AVe  are  going  to  be  crowded  for  time,  but  we 
hope  to  have  discussions  following  the  various  addresses. 

Letters  of  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  convention  were  re- 
ceived by  the  secretary  from  the  following  persons :  Miss  Mary  Van 
Kleek,  Director  of  AVonum  in  Industry  Service,  United  States  De- 
l^artment  of  Labor;  Dr.  I.  F.  Thompson,  A.  A.  Surgeon,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Madison,  ^Yis. ;  Mr.  Louis  L.  Allen, 
chief.  Department  of  AA^orkshop  and  Factory  Inspection  of  Tennes- 
see, Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Mr.  John  S.  B.  Davie,  labor  commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Labor  of  New  Hampshire ;  Mr.  eJames  L.  Gernon,  first 
de])uty  commissioner.  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Industrial  Commission 
of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Felix  Marois,  registrar  of  Boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

President  Yotjngee.  I  urge  you  not  to  keep  us  waiting.  Keep 
talking  all  the  time.  Put  a  little  kick  in  it.  It  has  needed  it  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  am  glad  that  there  are  such  a  large  number  pres- 
ent.  There  is  plenty  to  do  if  Ave  only  do  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  propose  that  the  president  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  on  the  constitution,  to  whom  shall  be  reported  all 
changes  in  the  constitution. 

President  Younger.  I  understand  that  that  will  be  done  after 
luncheon. 

Mr.  PIambrecht.  If  there  are  no  other  plans,  we  can  go  over  in  a 
body  and  be  met  by  a  guide  at  the  capitol. 
[Session  adjourned]. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  2— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 :30  p.  m.,  C.  H.  Younger, 
pi'esident,  presiding. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Morris. 

Mr.  Hamerecht.  Either  through  error  or  design  on  the  part  of 
our  energetic  secretary,  the  proceedings  are  to  be  opened  by  the  vice 
president  of  this  association.  I  was  in  hopes,  and  argued  until  the 
last  moment,  that  our  Avorthy  president  should  have  this  honor,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  Avas  finally  decided  by  the  powers  that  be  that  I 
should  open  the  meeting,  I  do  so  and  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the 
citv  of  Madison  and  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  our  beautiful  city  and 
State. 

We  have  before  us  an  interesting  program,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  the  address  of  greeting  given 
by  either  the  governor  or  his  representative  in  the  morning,  I  think 
the  less  said  on  that  subject  at  this  time  and  the  quicker  we  get  to 
the  business  of  the  convention  the  better.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
say  that  the  city  of  jMadison  is  open  to  you,  as  I  have  been  assured 
by  the  Commercial  Association  of  Madison,  the  Rotarians  of  the 
cit3^  and  the  mayor  of  Madison.  In  addition  to  the  intellectual  treat 
we  will  all  have  from  the  papers  to  be  read  and  the  discussions  to 
follow,  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  scenic  and  natural 
beauties  of  this  city.  This  evening  at  7  o'clock  the  Rotarians  have 
arranged  for  a  ride  about  the  city  of  Madison.  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  the  gavel  to  the  president. 

President  Younger.  I  want  to  say  that  my  address  will  be  just  as 
short  as  possible. 

President  Younger  then  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

By  C.  H.  YouNUEK,  President  of  the  Associ:iti(in. 

I  am  indeed  happy  on  belialf  of  our  association  to  thank  our  Wis- 
consin friends  for  their  kind  and  hearty  Ave-lcome.  We  have  assem- 
bled for  our  sixth  annual  convention  and  have  certainly  begun  our 
deliberation  under  most  auspicious  circumstances.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  lemind  you  that  when  we  last  assembled  our  people  Avere  en- 
gaged in  the  most  stupendous  conflict  in  history.  The  issue  of  that 
mightly  conflict  dominated  our  thouglits  and  furnished  the  central 
theme  of  our  last  meeting.  It  Avas  a  war  for  Avhich  Ave  Avere  but 
illy  prepared,  yet  great  as  were  those  issues  and  great  as  Avas  our 
unpreparedness  to  deal  Avith  them.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
even  a  greater  issue  noAv  confronts  us  and  one  for  the  solution  of 
which  we  are  even  less  prepared.  As  in  the  midst  of  war  one  year 
ago  our  whole  thought  and  energy  Avere  centered  in  helping  to  Avin 
the  Avar,  noAv  that  a  victorious  peace  has  crowned  these  efforts,  there 
looms  before  us  the  great  problem  of  reconstruction.  I  am  sure 
you  must  all  realize  that  there  are  many  phases  of  the  labor  problem 
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at  this  time  neftlin<r  attention  You  no  doubt  noted  that  President 
Wilson  ])lac'ed  it  foremost  of  all  prolilems  in  his  address  to  the  new 
Cono-ress.  We  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  thouoht  and  re- 
search of  some  of  the  best  j^osted  men  and  women  on  the  labor  prob- 
lem on  this  continent.  The  subjects  we  shall  consider  are  fraught 
with  the  a't'eatest  promise  foi'  the  future  happiness  of  our  people. 
Our  men  who  fell  in  France  ought,  in  the  noble  language  of  the 
President.  to  render  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  It  is  for  us 
to  see  that  their  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  To  tlie  soluti(m  of  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  and  of  the  advancement  of  the  conditions 
of  our  wage  earners,  I  summon  yoli.  It  is  a  subject  to  call  forth  our 
best  efforts.  As  I  look  about  me  at  the  earnest  and  eager  faces  of 
those  gathered  here,  I  am  conv  inced  that  a  flood  of  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  (juestions  that  now  seem  dark  and  perplexing.  Let 
us  hope  that  from  this  meeting  we  shall  return  to  our  several  homes 
fired  with  new  zeal  and  enlightened  with  new  learning,  and  that 
from  our  deliberations  great  practical  benefit  shall  result  to  the 
Avorkers  and  through  them  to  our  whole  people. 

The  first  re(piirenient  for  useful  service  is  that  we  shall  feel  at 
home  one  Avith  another. 

Our  Avorthy  secretary  and  treasui'er  should  he  given  the  credit 
she  so  justly  deserves  for  the  great  work  she  has  performed  for  the 
association.  vShe  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  this 
Avork,  and  T  l)elieve  that  this  conA^ention  ought  at  least  to  give  her 
a  Yote  of  tlianks  for  the  work  she  has  done.  We  Avill  now  hear  the 
secretary's  report.  ■ 

Miss  Bri5sette.  I  have  not  had  A^ery  much  experience  as  a  secre- 
tary, so  the  blunders  I  make  you  must  OA^erlook.  I  have  my  own 
Ava}'  of  doing  things,  but  if  Ave  get  results,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

i;ki>()ut  of  secretary-treasurer. 

To  iJie  iiK'iiihcrs  nf  Asxacidtion  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  ilie  United 
States  and  Can  a  (hi:  ' 
I  hereby  submit  ;i  report  covering  the  financial  transaction.s  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  period  fi-oni  .Tune  24,.  1918,  to  the  present  date;  also  a  state- 
ment showing  the  financial  standing  of  the  association. 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash  on  liand  at  time  last  report  was  miu\e — .June,  1918  '  .$01.04 

Dues  to  .July  1,  1918: 

North  Carolina  $10.  00 

South  Carolina   10.00 

Connecticut   10.00 

New  York   50.  00 

  SO.  00 

Dues  to  .Tulv  ],  3  919  : 

Arizona  •   10.00 

Wisconsin   25.  00 

New  Yorlv   50.00 

New  Hampsliire   10.  00 

Kansas   15.00 

Ttlichigan    15.00 

South  Carolina   10.  00 

Iowa    15.00 

Alberta,  Canada   5.  (X) 

 1.55.  00 


Total   296.04 
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DISBI'RSEMEXTS. 

Debts  contracted  for  last  conveution  ami  unpaid  when  secretary  made 
report : 
1918. 

June  25.  motion-picture  machine  at  Cliamber  of  C'onnnei'Ce  to 


J.  Day,  operator   $25.00 

June  25,  plates  for  three  guests  at  banquet   3.  00 

•July  2.  Western  Union   1.  04 

July  2,  AVestern  Union   i  05 

  .$30.  29 

Disbursements  durinu'  present  fiscal  rear: 
1918. 

Oct.  7,  Luella  Nash  for  proceedings   39.  51 

Oct.  28,  Kelly  Publishing  Co   8.  .50 

Nov.  7,  Western  Union   1.  35 

1919. 

Feb.  1.  Kellv  I'ublising  Co   7.00 

Mar.  1,  Keliv  Publishing  Co   7.00 

Mar.  27,  Kelly  Publishing  Co   21.  .50 

April  1,  Phil  Eastman  for  multigraph  letters   3.  10 

.Tan.  7,  Stella  McLeod   25.00 

May  27,  Trapp  Print  Shop,  badges   15.  00 

Western  Union   4. 10 

Postage    30.00 

Clerical   5.  00 

Telegrams  and  telephone   14.  34 

  181.  40 


Total  disbursements  211.  69 

Cash  on  hand   84.  35 


Total   296.04 

Af  the  convention  held  at  Des  Moines,  June,  1918,  I  submitted  the  following 
statement  of  debts  contracted  b.v  former  Secretary  Fitzpatrick : 

Fratcher  Printing  Co.,  N.  C.  M  $184.  68 

Hickiu  Sign  Co.,  Buffalo   4.00 

Miss  Stella  McLeod.  Michigan,  for  proceedings   75.00 


Total  debts   263.68 

By  payment  of  $25  to  Miss  McLeod,  reduced  j.   25.  (X) 


238.  68 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LiNNA  E.  Bresette. 

The  brief  financial  report  just  given  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  duties  and  troubles  of  the  secretarj^-treasurer.  May  I  now 
make  a  few  suggestions  to  the  convention,  prompted  by  my  experience 
during  the  past  year  ? 

Some  changes  in  the  constitution  seem  advisable.  I  find  that 
membership  fees  are  based  upon  the  number  of  employees  in  State 
labor  departments.  States  which  have  large  inspection  forces  pay 
a  much  larger  fee  than  States  with  small  inspection  forces.  If  a 
State  should  refuse  to  pay  this  fee,  then  the  members  of  its  depart- 
ments might  be  l^arred  from  membership  in  this  association  for  the 
reason  that  the  fee  set  for  the  State  might  l)e  too  large  for  an 
individual  to  meet.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  plan  might  be  made 
by  which  individuals  could  pay  their  fees  and  become  members 
whether  or  not  the  department  as  a  whole  is  interested.  This  is 
merely  a  suggestion,  hnt  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  constitution  also  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  but  so  far  the  present  incumbent  has  received  no  compensa- 
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tion,  and  it  appears  uncertain  if  this  i^rovision  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  past.  It  seems  advisable  not  to  have  this  provision  in  the 
constitution  unless  it  can  be  carried  out. 

It  was  recommended  at  last  j^ear's  convention  that  the  secretary- 
treasurer  be  placed  under  bond  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by 
the  constitution — the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  proceedings, 
etc.  It  is  my  experience  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  to  have 
stenographers  and  speakers  under  bond  to  send  in  their  papers,  and 
members  under  bond  to  pay  their  dues.  Then  the  secretary -treasurer 
can  perform  her  duties,  and  not  until  then. 

One  of  the  largest  expenses  incurred  by  the  secretary  has  been  that 
for  postage  spent  in  the  efi'ort  to  make  this  meeting  a  success,  and 
in  urging  the  various  States  to  send  representatives.  The  responses 
have  been  varied.  One  member  wrote :  "  If  you  will  promise  me  to 
haA^e  a  big  convention,  a  good  delegation,  a  good  program,  and  make 
it  worth  while,  I'll  come."  What  could  your  poor  secretary  do  if 
each  of  you  had  taken  that  stand  ?  My  reply  to  this  gentleman  was : 
"  I  can  not  guarantee  you  anything  but  this:  I'll  be  there,  and  if  you 
will  come,  there  will  be  two  of  us." 

It  was  found  too,  that  a  number  of  the  States  have  refused  to 
approve  the  expenses  of  the  labor  department  officials  in  traveling 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  It  was  suggested  to  the  ffov- 
ernors  of  these  States  that  experience  in  State  affairs  had  taught  that 
when  it  is  impossible  to  pa}^  for  a  thing  out  of  one  fund,  it  is  possible 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  another — the  governor's,  for  instance.  This 
brought  us  results  from  Louisiana,  the  governor  of  Louisiana  having 
sent  us  Mr.  Wood  as  a  representative  from  that  State.  It  would 
seem  Avorth  while  to  take  some  concerted  action  to  get  the  States  to 
pass  legislation  Avhich  would  make  it  possible  for  the  officials  of  the 
various  labor  departments  and  industrial  commissions  to  travel  out- 
side the  State — at  least  to  attend  conventions  of  such  officials. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  make  each  State  feel  its  responsibility 
in  this  organization.  This  is  your  organization  and  your  couA^en- 
tion,  and  not  the  secretary-treasurer's,  nor  the  president's,  even  if 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  on  the  job  the  whole  year  round. 
This  should  be  an  event  to  be  looked  forAvard  to,  and  Ave  should  work 
toward  it  throughout  the  year.  Your  States  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  importance  of  the  meeting,  and  to  make  full  provision  for  it.  It 
seems  to  me  this  end  Avould  be  best  furthered  by  setting  a  definite 
and  permanent  time  for  this  convention.  Our  couA^ention  Avould  not 
then  be  sacrificed  for  eA^ery  other  meeting,  large  or  small,  or  ]3ersonal 
plans  presented  that  had  been  made  before  the  date  of  this  conA^en- 
tion  had  been  definitely  set.  This  is  a  splendid  place  for  all  of  us  to 
learn  hoAv  to  do  things.  The  State  that  has  been  backAvard  in  labor 
development  shoidd  get  inspiration  from  these  meetings.  We  should 
all  come  here  in  a  broad-minded  spirit,  ready  to  listen  and  learn 
from  the  experience  of  other  States.  On  the  other  hand,  this  should 
not  be  merely  an  experience  meeting;  we  should  by  all  means  look 
forward.  Our  meeting  should  leaA^e  its  impress  upon  the  following 
year,  and  definite  constructive  results  should  proceed  from  it.  This 
work  should  not  be  an  incident  nor  an  event  in  the  year's  Avork,  but 
a  continuous  and  permanent  proceeding.  For  this  purpose  a  con- 
structive program  and  guide  for  the  year's  work  should  result  from 
this  meeting. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  secretary's  report  be  accepted 
as  read. 

I  -  Miss  Bresette.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  if  the  reports  of  all 
i  secretaries  and  treasurers  had  not  been  adopted  until  the  auditing 
i    committee  had  audited  the  report,  we  would  be  in  better  financial 

condition.    I  would  therefore  suggest  that  an  auditing  committee  be 

appointed. 

;  Delegate  :  I  think  the  secretary-treasurer  is  right  and  I  think  that 
we  oug-ht  to  follow  that  suggestion.  I  would  like  to  make  a  sul)sti- 
tute  motion  that  the  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  be  referred  to 
an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the  chair. 

!?  The  original  motion  was  then  withdrawn.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  be  referred  to  the 
auditing  committee.  Motion  adopted  unanimously  and  report  re- 
ferred to  the  auditing  committee. 

^        The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  president : 

Committee  on  credentials :  Mr.  .J.  Ellery  Hudson,  Rhode  Island ;  Miss 
Alice  IMcFarland.  Kansas ;  Mr.  D.  A.  IMcDonald,  Washington. 

Auditing  committee :  air.  .T.  D.  Seaman.  Iowa ;  Miss  Ethel  Elliott,  Okla- 
homa ;  and  Miss  Louise  Schutz,  Minnesota. 

Program  committee:  Miss  Linna  E.  Bresette,  Kansas,  and  Mr.  George 
P.  Hambrecht,  Wisconsin. 

Committee  on  resolutions :  Mr.  .1.  H.  Crawford,  Kansas ;  Miss  Tracy 
Copp,  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Hyde,  Connecticut. 

John  W.  Abercrombie,  representing  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson, 
then  addressed  the  convention. 
I        [No  copy  of  this  address  was  furnished  for  publication.] 
':        J.  H.  Crawford,  commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  of  Kansas.  Before  we  take  up  any  other  business  I  would 
like  to  move  that  all  resolutions  considered  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  resolutions  committee  not  later  than  10  o'clock,  Wednes- 
'     day  morning. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  all  resolutions  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  resolutions  committee  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning, 
t    Motion  carried  unanimously. 

President  Younger.  I  take  pleasure  at  this  time  in  introducing 
Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
Si    ton,  D.  C. 

Ethelbert  Stewart,  Direct(n'  of  Investigation  and  Inspection 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  I  can  add  nothing  to 
what  Mr.  Abercrombie  has  said  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  De- 
*[Dartment  of  Labor  toward  this  organization.  I  was  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  say  that  the  department  will  print  the 
l^roceedings  of  this  convention  as  it  did  those  of  the  preceding  con- 
vention, and  if  in  that  connection  I  can  bring  up  a  practical  propo- 
sition I  would  like  to  suggest  that  some  action  be  taken  fixing  a  date 
within  which  the  material  for  the  printed  proceedings  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  department.  The  last  papers  for  the  re- 
port of  the  preceding  convention  did  not  reach  me  until  the  10th  of 
January,  which,  of  course,  makes  it  impossible  to  print  the  proceed- 
ings in  time  to  be  of  much  service  to  you  in  your  States. 

The  president  of  your  association  in  his  address  stated  that  the 
coming  year  may  be  the  hardest  one  we  have  ever  experienced. 
Great  as  was  the  job  we  had  owing  to  our  unpreparedness  for  the 
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Avai",  I  believe  tliat  the  memljers  of  this  convention  are  startinji-  on 
the  hardest  year's  work  they  have  ever  had  because  of  our  unpre- 
paredness  for  peace — I  mean,  for  the  new  peace.  Our  principal 
trouble,  Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  we  can  not  realize  how 
completely  the  whole  industrial  situation  is  chanfjed.  We  hear  men 
talk  of  ^'•ettin'j;  back  to  the  noi-mal.  Every  day  yon  and  I  are  asked 
to  make  an  estimate  as  to  when  Ave  Avill  ^ei  back  to  the  normal. 
Now,  if  by  normal  you  mean  conditions  as  they  were  in  1910  or  in 
1913,  iny  answer  is  that  normal  is  dead  and  will  never  be  restored. 
The  only  way  to  get  b;ick  to  that  normal  is  to  get  into  the  industrial 
jrrave  with  it.  I  am  thorouf>-hly  convinced  that  your  biggest  prob- 
lem is  to  realize  that  industrially  we  are  up  against  a  new  norm; 
that  this  norm  is  in  the  making;  that  most  of  us  would  not  know 
it  if  we  were  to  see  it;  and  yet  if  you  and  the  departments  and 
States  you  represent  are  to  be  helpful  in  this  time  of  groping  in 
the  darkness  you  must  be  pretty  sure  of  yourselves  and  of  which 
direction  you  should  look  for  a  light,  to  say  the  least.  The  really 
dangerous  men  to-day  are  those  who  talk  about  getting  back  to  the 
normal.  The  normal  is  not  back.  We  must  agree  iipon  a  new  nor- 
mal and  look  for  it  straight  ahead. 

What  Arnold  said  5')  years  ago  of  the  religious  thought  of  his  day 
is  doubly  true  of  industrial  and  economic  conditions  to-day,  that  we 
are  "between  two  worlds — one  dead:  the  other  struggling  to  be 
born." 

I  suppose  you  want  to  know  something  of  what  the  Investigation 
and  Inspection  Service  of  the  Dej^artment  of  Labor  is  and  what  it 
lias  been  doing.    It  was  one  of  the  war  emergency  services,  and  its 
biisiness  was  to  get  quick  reports  upon  labor  conditions,  particularly 
in  the  war  industries.    If,  for  instance,  a  firm  having  a  war  contract 
M-as  failing  to  make  deliveries  of  goods  upon  contract  time,  pleading 
labor  conditions  as  its  excuse,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Secre-  j 
tary  of  Labor,  who  used  the  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service  to  j 
ascertain  immediately  what  those  conditions  were.    During  the  war 
we  had  50  to  60  such  cases  a  day.    Usually  the  plea  was  labor  short-  it 
age.    Sometimes  that  was  true:  other  times  the  apparent  labor  short- 
age was  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  firm  to  pay  the  current 
rate  of  wages.    Whatever  the  situation,  an  immediate  report  was 
presented,  enabling  the  Department  of  Labor  to  keep  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  informed  as  to  the  labor  questions.    Since  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  the  service  has  been  called  upon  to  do  a  number  of 
things.    Investigation  of  labor  conditions  in  localities  or  industries 
where  strikes  or  lockouts  are  being  threatened — such  reports  to  be 
used  by  the  Conciliation  Division  of  the  department  in  its  work  of 
reporting  adjustments — has  taken  much  of  our  time.  j 
The  exodus  of  our  foreign  population  is  another  subject  upon  1 
which  we  have  done  considerable  work.    I  have  put  out  an  estimate 
that  something  like  1,200.000  of  our  foreign  population  will  return 
to  the  countries  from  which  they  came  as  soon  as  shipping  facilities 
can  be  secured.    To  a  very  great  extent  these  are  the  men  whose 
Avives  and  children  are  in  Europe.    They  have  not  been  a1)le  for  four 
years  to  communicate  Avith  them  nor  have  they  been  able  to  get 
money  to  them  during  these  four  years.    They  noAv  pro))ose  to  go 
home  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  there.    Some  of  them  Avill 
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adjust  their  affairs  in  their  home  countries  and  subsequently  return 
to  the  United  States,  brinjjinf;:  their  families  witli  them  :  ljut  as  nearly 
as  I  can  ascertain  about  90  per  cent  do  not  expect  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  volume  of  money  these 
returning  foreigners  will  take  to  Europe  with  them.  To  my  mind 
the  financial  phase  of  this  exodus  is  not  serious.  It  merely  means 
a  shifting  of  accounts  Avhich  Avill  ultimately  even  itself  up.  This 
money  has  been  earned  by  these  men  and  they  are  leaving  here  the 
wealth  they  created  in  that  process.  Whether  they  spend  it  here  or 
in  Europe  makes  little  difference,  as  in  the  present  conditions  of 
things  in  Europe  whatever  they  buy  with  this  money,  it  will — to  a 
very  great  extent — drift  back  to  us  in  tlie  long  run.  The  industrial 
phase  of  this  exodus,  however,  is  perhaps  more  serious.  These  re- 
turning immigrants  are  from  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor 
class — the  men  who  are  doing  the  hard  Avorlv.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  replace  them  with  human  labor  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  re- 
place the  energy  they  represent  with  mechanical  devices.  As  to  the 
situation  in  the  meantime,  that  leads  to  another  investigation  of  a 
subject  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  taken  a  very  deep  in- 
terest. I  mean  the  moA-ement  of  Xegroes  from  the  South  into  the 
Northern  States  and  into  the  industries  which  heretofore  have  de- 
pended u^Don  European  immigration.  AVe  hear  much  of  the  demand 
for  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  laborer,  but  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  Chinese  restrictions  are  removed,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
northern  industries  will  seek  the  labor  of  the  Xegroes  of  the  South, 
and  in  my  judgment,  in  spite  of  all  obstructions  in  the  Avay  of  State 
laAYS  and  city  ordinances,  they  will  get  this  labor,  l)ecause  they  offer 
better  wages  and  better  living  conditions  for  the  Xegroes  than  the 
South  is  prepared  to  furnish.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  about  wage 
rates.  Not  all,  by  any  manner  of  means,  of  the  industrial  unrest  of 
to-day  has  for  its  basis  Avages  or  money  earning  in  any  direct  sense. 
EveryAvhere  the  workers  are  more  restless  under  what  may  be  called 
social  attitudes  than  they  are  under  the  conditions  as  to  hours  and 
wages  of  labor.  The  workingman  has  reached  a  point  where  he  ob- 
jects to  being  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  instead  of  a  part  of 
society.  Conditions  of  life  are  to  be  the  key  of  the  new  inclustrial 
norm  of  Avhich  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  and  wages  and  hours  Avill  be 
simply  a  method  by  Avhicli  Ave  reach  our  objective,  instead  of  being- 
considered  the  end  and  aim  of  the  life  of  the  workingman.  Xoav  the 
relation  of  all  this  to  the  exodus  of  Xegroes  from  the  South  is  sim]>ly 
this :  I  am  not  interested  in  the  least  in  the  cjuestions  of  social  equal- 
ity, but  the  Negro  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  death-rate  equality.  To 
illustrate  what  I  mean :  In  one  Southern  State  we  have  a  Avliite  birth 
rate  of  21  and  a  Avhite  death  rate  of  17 ;  Ave  haA^e  a  Xegro  birtli  rate 
of  21  and  a  Negro  death  rate  of  38 :  Ave  have  a  Avhite  infant  mortality 
rate  of  92 :  a  Xegro  infant  mortality  rate  ranging  from  287  in  some 
jiarts  of  the  State  to  280  in  otlier  parts  of  the  State.  I  submit  that 
they  are  entitled  to  an  equality  in  the  death  rate  and  the  present  in- 
dications are  that  they  are  going  to  get  it.  If  you  do  not  give  it  to 
them  in  the  South,  they  Avill  get  it  in  the  Xorth,  and  if  you  do  not 
give  it  to  them  somewhere,  the  race  becomes  extinct  and  that  source 
of  supply  of  labor  is  gone. 
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Another  work  that  the  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service  has  I 
been  doing  is  that  of  attempting  to  locate,  definitely,  immediately  : 
available  farm  lands  for  the  returning  soldiers  or  any  others  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  industrial  readjustment  that  came  with  the  close 
of  the  war.    The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  for  a  number  of  years 
sought  to  get  the  country  interested  in  a  plan  by  which  the  unem- 
ployed who  have  had  some  agricultural  experience  in  other  years  or  | 
in  other  lands  can  go  on  the  farms  under  some  scheme  that  will 
hold  them  ap  until  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.    We  believe  that  i 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  acres  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
now  either  totally  unproductive  or  producing  very  much  less  than 
they  are  capable  of  i^roducing  to  furnish  employment  for  every  re-  ' 
turned  soldier  and  unemployed  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  facing  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.    The  overcrowding  in 
the  cities  has  reached  a  degree  of  intensity  never  known  in  this 
country  before.    You  can  not  rent  a  house  in  any  city,  and  while  in 
the  past  we  have  considered  those  rooming  and  boarding  districts 
of  our  large  cities  where  4,  .5,  and  6  persons  were  crowdecl  into  one 
room  as  being  our  slum  districts,  we  are  rapidly  facing  a  time  when 
this  will  be  the  condition  all  through  our  cities.   In  other  words,  the  i 
average  condition  of  most  cities  to-day  is  what  we  would  have  classed 
as  the  slums  30  years  ago — I  mean  so  far  as  density  of  population  is 
concerned.    The  causes  of  that  are  threefold.    In  the  first  place, 
building  has  been  practically  stopped  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years;  in  the  second  place,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  enlisted 
and  drafted  from  the  farms  into  the  Army  are  coming  back  into  the 
cities  but  are  not  returning  to  the  farms ;  and  in  the  third  place,  there  ! 
never  was  such  a  marriage  rate  known  in  the  United  States  as  that  of 
the  last  18  months  and  each  of  the  newly  married  couples  is  hunting 
for  a  house;  as  the  boys  return  from  the  Army  and  as  fast  as  they 
can  find  the  girls  they  married  just  before  they  went  away,  they  are  : 
seeking  for  a  house  in  the  city.    Sooner  or  later  this  feverish  crowd-  '. 
ing  into  the  cities  will  have  to  stop.   It  will  be  stopped  not  only  by 
the  sheer  impossibility  of  housing  the  people  but  also  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  food  supply.    You  may  think  it  is  preposterous  to  talk 
about  the  importation  of  food  in  a  country  like  this,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  but  that  that  proposition  is  facing  us.    People  have  got  to 
get  back  to  the  land  and  you  have  got  to  make  them  want  to  get  back  ! 
to  the  land.    Along  this  line,  as  along  others,  old  ideas  have  passed 
away,  and  we  must  be  prepared  not  only  to  talk  and  think  about 
something  new  but  to  do  something  new.    You  will  import  food 
or  you  will  raise  food.   If  you  raise  food  you  will  have  to  put  these  | 
men  on  farms  under  conditions  of  which  they  approve  and  you  will 
haA'e  to  uphold  them  there  until  they  can  stand  alone.   You  will  have 
to  do  away  Avith  the  lonesomeness  of  the  isolated  farms  by  making 
community  farms.    The  individual  risk,  the  individual  burden  of 
the  farmer  who  is  in  debt,  must  be  solved  by  the  society  for  which  he 
is  raising  food  sharing  the  burden  with  him.    Couch  it  in  any  lan- 
guage you  like,  formulate  any  scheme  you  please,  but  some  scheme 
you  must  adopt  for  getting  men  back  to  the  land  and  holding  them 
there.   Let  me  say  to  you  that  in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  from 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  Rome,  England,  and  right  down  to  the  present 
date,  individualistic  agriculture  has  never  been  able  to  maintain 
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itself  alone  and  it  never  vill  be.  Few  of'  us  realize  the  rate  at  which 
we  are  making  idle  lands.  In  addition  to  the  abandoned  farms  of 
the  Eastern  States,  in  addition  to  the  millions  of  acres  of  cut-over 
lands  of  the  South  that  are  Ijeing  left  unproductive,  we  are  at  this 
time  cutting-  the  timber  from  the  land  in  the  Southern  States  at  the 
rate  of  1(),()0(),0()0  acres  per  year.  "We  are  not  only  destroying  our 
natural  resources  to  that  extent  and  making  no  effort  either  to  re- 
place these  acres  with  trees,  so  that  we  could  get  the  natural  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  to  work  along  the  lines  of  nature  that  would 
produce  sometliing  for  the  future,  bi;t  Ave  are  making  no  effort  to 
put  men  on  the  land  to  cultivate  it  in  a  more  artificial  way. 

The  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service  was  locating  these  avail- 
able, idle,  and  also  unproductive  farms  for  the  purpose  of  cooper- 
ating with  the  Employment  Service  in  rehabilitating  this  land  as 
soon  as  Congress  should  provide  the  means  for  some  intelligent  agri- 
cultural scheme.  Inasmuch  as  no  provision  was  made  by  Congress 
the  material  has  not  as  yet  been  used. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgent  need  for  just  such  work  as  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  its  vai'ioiTS  bureaus  and  services  alone  can  do, 
Congress  proposes  to  shut  off  all  appropriations  for  work  along  these 
lines.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  State  departments  of  labor  and 
factory  inspection  services,  almost  without  exception,  have  been 
more  liberally  supplied  with  funds  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
than  ever  before.  In  most  instances  your  appropriations  are  liberal 
enough  to  enable  you  to  do  real  and  valuable  Avork  along  the  lines 
of  the  ncAv  normal  into  which  we  perforce  must  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  practical  subject  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  and  I  am  through.  Perhaps  we  can  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  of  what  1  mean  by  going  back  to  a  little 
history. 

When  the  old  association  of  State  bui'eau  of  labor  chiefs  was 
formed  its  president  for  a  number  of  years  w^as  Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wriglit,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  His  one  idea 
was  to  get  all  the  State  bureaus  making  the  same  investigations  at 
the  same  time  upon  a  uniform  schedule.  In  other  Avords,  all  doing 
the  same  things  at  once.  After  Col.  Wright  dropped  out  the  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  Avas  made  president 
of  the  association,  and  he  undei'took  to  make  you  all  do  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way.  You  did  not  do  it,  and 
you  never  Avill  do  it,  and  I  Avant  it  distinctly  understood  that  the 
proposition  I  AA'ish  to  submit  is  not  in  any  manner  along  that  line. 
I  AA'ant  this  organization  to  feel  that  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor  does  not  AA-ant  even  to  influence  you  in  AAdiat  you  do  or  how 
you  do  it,  but  I  do  AA^ant  to  suggest — in  fact,  to  urge  upon  you — that 
we  let  each  other  ImoAv  AAdiat  iuA^estigations  Ave  are  making  and  pro- 
pose to  make  and  exchange  copies  of  the  schedules  we  are  using  in 
the  investigations.  If  you  are  going  to  make  an  inA^estigatioii  of  a 
particular  industry  this  year  or  next  year,  let  us  knoAA^  all  aliout  it. 
To  take  a  concrete  case :  Some  time  ago  Secretary  Wilson  asked  me 
wdiat  kind  of  contract  the  fish  canneries  of  California  AA^ere  reijuiring 
the  Mexican  laborers  to  sign.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Sonimer, 
of  Alaska,  is  going  to  investigate  the  fish  canneries  in  that  Territory 
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and  Mr.  Youn<rer  is  investigatino;  the  fish  canneries  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  know  nothing  about  that  and  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  Avhat  J  have  been  instructed  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  canneries  of  California.  But  suppose  that  I  did  know  that  this 
work  was  going  on.  I  could  say  to  Mr.  Sommer,  "  What  are  you 
finding  in  Alaska!?  "  and  I  could  ask  Mr.  Younger,  "What  are  you 
finding  in  tlie  State  of  Washington?  "  I  could  then  tell  you  what  I 
had  learned  in  my  investigation  and  I  would  be  able  to  say,  not  only 
is  this  true  in  California ;  it  is  true  in  Washington,  and  it  is  true  in 
Alaska;  or  I  might  be  able  to  say,  it  is  practically  true  in  all  fish 
canneries.  I  use  this  simply  as  a  general  illustration.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  shall  get  together  and  work  on  a  uniform  schedule. 
That  is  a  false  hope.  But  there  are  certain  lines,  certain  big  things, 
where  the  investigations  may  be  conducted  sufficiently  on  the  same 
lines  that  the  work  Avill  compare,  at  least  as  to  the  high  points.  We 
can  get  our  wages  on  the  same  basis ;  we  can  get  general  basic  facts 
for  an  industry  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  compared ;  and  you 
will  get  the  benefit  of  work  that  the  Department  of  Labor  may  be 
doing  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  we  will  get  the  benefit 
of  the  work  that  you  may  be  doing  in  your  State.  Can  not  you  agree 
to  furnish  the  Department  of  I^abor  with  a  statement  of  Avhat  you 
are  doing,  what  you  expect  to  do  next  year,  together  Avith  the  hi.oh 
points  in  the  schedules  you  propose  to  use?  This  amounts  to  a 
practical  listing  of  the  work  actually  being  done  or  proposed  to  be 
done  by  each  State  and  by  the  department  and  each  of  its  bureaus 
and  services,  these  lists  to  be  interchanged  and  compiled,  let  me  say. 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  issued  to  each  of  3^ou  so  that  we 
will  all  know  Avhat  each  one  is  doing,  and  then  we  can  at  least  lielp 
one  another  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  information  along  the  lines 
each  one  is  engaged  upon,  and  that  Avithout  serious  inconvenience  to 
ourselves.  From  what  has  been  said  here  to-day,  I  infer  many  of 
you  are  contemplating  an  investigation  of  that  new  element — women 
in  industry. 

Women  have  gone  into  the  factories  in  enormous  numbers,  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  all  others.  Some  of 
them  have  taken  men's  jobs.  Most  of  them  have  filled  jobs  that  never 
existed  before.  They  are  new  jobs;  men  never  had  them;  so  that 
much  of  the  furore  about  women  supplanting  men  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  well  founded.  But  women  are  in  the  industries  and  they  like 
it  and  they  are  going  to  stay  there;  and  the  only  real  industrial 
problem  involved  is  that  of  equal  wages  for  equal  work,  or,  a  better 
way  of  putting  it,  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work,  to  women  as 
to  men,  and  no  bluffing  nor  camouflaging  of  that  issue.  Now  if  in 
the  making  of  these  investigations  we  can  get  together,  not  upon  a 
uniform  schedule — do  not  misunderstand  me  on  that  point — but 
upon  a  schedule  which  shall  give  us  this  essential  information  in 
each  industry  investigated,  a  basis  sufficiently  identical  to  make  the 
work  done  by  the  various  States  comparable  may  be  found.  If  the 
work  done  by  Avomen  is  a  neAv  industry,  let  us  knoAv  that.  If  not, 
are  they  going  into  occupations  never  before  filled  by  women  in 
your  State?  If  so,  at  what  rate  of  wages  are  they  being  paid  as 
compared  with  men  in  the  same  industry  and  the  same  occupation 
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at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  were  the  wages 
of  men  before  the  war  as  compared  with  the  wages  of  ATomen  now. 
That  does  not  help  us  any.  That  is  simply  trying  to  get  back  to 
the  old  norm  with  women  instead  of  with  men.  In  the  matter  of 
information  as  to  what  we  are  doing  and  of  getting  together  upon 
the  high  points  we  can  cooperate,  both  Fedei'al  and  the  State  de- 
partments, in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

DISCUSSION. 

BuKT  C.  Bean,  assistant  director,  Department  of  Labor  of  Illi- 
nois. I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  able 
address  that  has  just  been  delivered  and  particularly  the  skill  with 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  pointed  out  the  various  features  requiring 
attention. 

Speaking  of  Illinois,  what  was  said  is  of  special  interest,  because 
we  have  been  consolidating  our  various  reports  into  one  report  so 
that  there  would  not  be  overlapping  of  either  facts  or  conflicting 
policies.  We  found  it  worked  out  very  well.  The  suggestion  that 
seems  particularly  timely  to  me  is  the  one  that  this  body  might 
make  reports  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  stating  exactly 
what  the  different  State  departments  are  doing.  For  instance,  we 
in  Illinois  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  replacement  of  men  by 
W'Omen  in  labor  and  found  to  our  great  surprise  that  it  was  about 
one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Xow,  by  having  a  bulletin  that  would  state 
just  such  facts  as  that  in  a  short  and  simple  manner,  it  would  be 
possible  for  all  States  to  know  what  other  States  are  doing.  It 
would  be  a  happy  solution  of  the  problem. 

Miss  Bresette.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  States  have  not  quite  un- 
derstood that  the  reports  of  the  States  are  supposed  to  be  merely 
reports  of  new  legislation.  If  you  have  any  new  State  legislation  to 
report  from  the  last  meeting,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  economize 
time  to  file  these  rejDorts  with  the  secretary  and  let  them  be  printed 
in  the  proceedings  rather  than  that  time  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
convention  through  reading  them. 

[It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  these  reports  in  reference  to 
legislation  passed  since  the  last  convention  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary.  The  motion  Avas  carried  unanimously.] 

Thomas  F.  Konop,  commissioner.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis-  - 
consin.  I  would  like  to  find  out  whether  the  reports  could  be  filed- 
prior  to  the  convention  or  at  the  time  of  the  convention. 

Miss  Bresette.  They  could  be  filed  at  this  time  or  Avithin  GO  days. 
All  reports  sent  in  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

By  Miss  Tracy  Corp,  director.  Woman  and  Cliild  Labor  Department,  Industrial 

Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

The  requirement  for  making  Avork  places  safe  is,  so  far,  mainly  a 
matter  of  legislation.  For  men,  Avork  places  are  made  safe  by-  elimi- 
nating as  far  as  possible  the  dangers  from  hazarduous  machinery 
and  the  health  hazards  of  cei'tain  occupations.    For  Avomen  and  chil- 
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dren,  work  places  are  made  safe  by  eliminating  the  hazards  to  life 
and  health  in  shop  surronndings,  by  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  by 
fixing  wages,  and  by  restricting  the  o]3portunities  of  emph)yment. 

These  standards  of  safeguards  are  based  upon,  first,  the  abuses 
that  have  been  possible  under  our  industrial  system,  and  second,  that 
part  of  the  experience  of  the  advanced  employer  that  can  safely  be 
put  into  practice.  Since  the  safeguai'ds  thrown  about  employed 
people  involve  the  puldic  interest  as  well  as  the  indi  sddual  employer's 
interest,  the  I'egidations  are  always  minus  standards.  Since  these 
standards  may  always  be  looketl  upon  as  the  minimiun,  they  reveal 
three  kinds  of  employers — the  employers  who  are  not  complying  Avith 
the  law,  whose  shops  are  substandard:  the  employers  who  are  law 
abiding  and  who  are  satisfied  just  to  comply  with  State  standards; 
and  the  employers  who  are  progressive  and  advanced  and  who  lead  in 
industrial  betterments.  The  adA'anced  employer  is  creating  a  greater 
influence  in  tlie  industrial  field  tlian  the  State  can  ever  hope  to  create. 
It  is  what  the  majority  of  advanced  employers  find  to  be  good  busi- 
ness in  factory  equipment  and  sanitation  tliat  will  eventually  become 
the  State  standard. 

The  number  of  backward  employers  shows  the  need  of  uniform 
standards.  The  numl)er  of  employers  who  are  willing  only  to  comjjly 
with  the  State  standards  shows  the  necessity  for  educational  work. 
The  experience  of  the  advanced  employers  shows  what  is  practical  as 
a  general  requirement. 

In  the  old  days  the  factory  inspector  was  a  policeman.  His 
greatest  resjwnsibility  A^as  with  the  backward  employer.  To-day 
the  factory  inspector  is  a  salesman  and  his  responsibility  witli  the 
advanced  employer  is  as  great  as  with  the  backward  man.  To-day 
the  factory  insi)ector,  as  a  salesman,  is  selling  ideas.  He  does  not 
indulge  in  the  tricks  of  selling,  but  is  a  professional  salesman.  The 
ideas  which  he  is  requested  to  sell  are  not  limited  to  the  things  which 
the  emj^loyer  must  do.  His  job  is  to  show  the  em^jloyer  the  Tinf ailing 
connection  between  factory  equipment  and  production — between  fac- 
tory supervision  and  production — and  all  of  it  in  relation  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  everybody  in  the  shop. 

The  selling  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  employer  Avill 
buy — the  purchase  must  be  made  in  good  faith — and  what  is  sold 
must  do  what  is  promised  for  it,  so  that  the  inspector  Avill  ahvays 
be  welcome  on  his  return  and  the  employer  Avill  buy  more  of  the 
same  idea.  In  making  inspections  it  has  ahvays  seemed  to  be  quite 
futile  to  see  anyone  but  the  highest  in  authority  in  the  managerial 
department.  If  the  employer  does  not  visit  his  factory  with  you, 
let  him  be  the  judge  of  the  under  official  who  takes  his  place.  The 
inspection  should  cover  naturally  all  of  the  items  covered  by  the 
laws,  but  in  addition  should  be  a  scientific  study  of  the  factory 
equipment,  housekeeping,  and  supervision. 

All  suggestions  relating  to  improvements  of  all  kinds  should  be 
practicable  and  should  have  liad  the  test,  if  possible,  of  factory 
operation.  The  orders  of  the  department  Avhich  are  necessary  to 
make  the  shop  a  standai'd  shop  should  not  be  a  surprise  to  the  em- 
]5loyer  Avhen  he  receives  them.  All  items  of  improvement  should  be 
fully  discussed  by  the  inspector  before  leaving  the  shop.  It  is  always 
best  to  assume  that  the  employer  Avishes  suggestions  of  all  kinds  on 
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improved  e(|iiipnient  not  covered  by  law.  If  this  educational  work 
amonfr  the  employers  is  .successful  it  will  in  turn  exert  a  pressure 
upon  the  manufacturer  of  factory  equipment. 

The  time  Avill  come  when  the  manufacturer  of  factory  equipment 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  his  machinery  because  it  is  durai)le  and  effi- 
cient so  far  as  production  is  concerned  alone.  He  Avill  also  have  to 
show  the  employer  what  the  machine  will  do  to  the  operator. 

The  manufacturer  of  factory  chairs,  for  example,  can  not  much 
longer  sell  a  chair  just  because  it  Avill  endure:  it  must  be  more  nearh' 
physiologically  correct,  and  it  must  reduce  physical  fatigue,  and  be 
comfortable. 

To  make  proper  inspections  in  large  shops  one  must  stay  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  In  small  shops  good  inspections  can  not  be 
made  in  less  than  a  day.  An  inspector's  success  should  never  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  inspections  he  makes,  but  rather  by  the 
Avorth-while  things  he  is  successful  in  getting  the  employers  to  do. 
Since  all  departments  are  hampered  by  small  field  forces,  we  shall 
always  ha\  e  to  depend  upon  the  better  siiops  to  help  us  to  raise  the 
standards  in  the  other  shops. 

Employers  should  be  encouraged  to  place  an  executive  of  the  man- 
agerial force  in  charge  of  the  firm's  responsibility  to  the  State.  This 
executive  will  fail  in  his  duty  to  the  workers  if  he  does  not  direct 
the  energies  and  enthusiasm  of  the  management  to  better  and  more 
Avorth  Avhile  practices. 

The  inspection  force  is  vitally  concerned  Avitli  tlie  type  of  person 
chosen  to  handle  the  personal  relations  department  in  the  shop  and 
should  be  interested  and  responsible  for  the  training  giA^en  in  our 
educational  institutions  for  the  development  of  factory  executives. 

After  all,  the  things  that  make  work  desirable  are,  hoAv  much  time 
vou  spend  on  it,  hoAv  much  you  get  for  it,  and  the  type  of  supervision 
it  has.  These  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  AA'hen  directing  and 
influencing  the  interest  of  the  progressive  employers. 

It  seems  that  the  employer  who  has  built  a  rest  room  equipped 
with  beautiful  rattan  furniture,  but  Avhose  Avorkroom  is  still  equipped 
with  chairs  without  backs,  is  just  as  much  of  a  responsibility  to  the 
factory  inspector  as  the  employer  AA'ho  is  A'iolating  the  hours-of- 
labor  laAv.   Both  stand  in  the  Avay  of  decent  advancement. 

A  number  of  backAvard  emphjyers  reveals  the  lack  of  efficiency 
in  the  inspection  force;  a  number  of  employers  satisfied  just  to 
comply  Avith  the  laAv  reveals  the  need  of  constructive  educational 
Avork  by  the  inspection  force;  Avhile  the  shops  of  the  advanced  em- 
ployers show  the  manner  in  which  the  inspection  force  has  been  able 
to  divert  the  interest  of  those  employers  into  proper  channels. 

There  should  not  be  any  need  of  inspection  and  investigation 
Avorkers  other  than  the  labor  department  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  All  changes  in  State  standards,  Avhether  by  statute 
or  commission  orders,  should  be  based  upon  the  scientific  Avork  of  the 
field  forces  of  the  labor  department. 

Personally,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  failed  miserably,  both  in  en- 
forcement of  laAV  and  in  educational  AVork  Avith  the  employers,  if 
Avhen  changes  come  in  State  standards,  those  changes  make  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  shop  of  the  advanced  employer. 
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DISCUSSION. 

S.  S.  Riddle,  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  understand  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  trying  to  evolve  a  standard  for  safeguarding  machinery,  applicable 
to  the  States.  The  American  Association  of  Engineers  and  other 
organizations  are  working  along  the  same  lines. 

E.  S.  BoNsiB,  of  tlie  Working  Conditions  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  It  is  to  get  the  States  to  adopt  this  standard. 
I  want  to  start  a  little  projiaganda  so  that  when  these  standards 
are  evolved  they  will  adopt  them. 

President  Younger.  If  you  are  going  to  read  the  reports  four 
months  from  now  you  are  going  to  take  our  interest  out  of  this  con- 
ference. 

E.  I.  McKiNLET,  deputy  commissioner.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Sta- 
tistics of  Arkansas.  When  I  made  the  motion  I  had  the  idea  of  saving 
time,  which  I  know  is  what  Miss  Bresette  has  in  mind.  I  had  in 
mind  that  the  reports  Avould  be  read  in  this  convention — that  they 
would  be  handed  in  in  writing,  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  sketch- 
ing the  legislation  passed  since  the  last  convention.  They  would  be 
read  in  the  convention  and  if  any  discussion  ensued,  that  would  be 
all  right.  So,  like  some  of  the  rest,  I  would  rather  hear  the  reports 
read  now. 

That  being  the  sense  of  the  convention  is  was  so  ordered. 

The  secretary  then  proceeded  to  call  the  States  alphabetically. 

REPORTS  OF  STATES  AND  PROVINCES  ON  NEW  LEGISLATION. 

REPORT  OF  ARKANSAS. 

By  E.  I.  McKiNLEY,  deputy  commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of 

Arkansas. 

Since  the  last  meeting  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1919. 
We  have  only  a  60-day  session  in  Arkansas.  You  can  realize  that 
it  takes  some  speed  when  our  legislature  has  apj^ropriation  legisla- 
tion for  roads,  so  we  were  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  labor  legis- 
lation tliat  was  passed. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  trying  to  get  through  a 
number  of  bills  for  minors.  We  were  successful  at  this  period. 
We  got  through  an  amendment'  to  our  minimum  wage  law,  which  was 
passed  in  1915.  The  amendment  now  applies  to  establishments  em- 
ploying one  or  more  women.  Then  we  defeated  an  effort  to  repeal 
our  inspection  law.  We  tried  to  get  the  law  improved,  but  the  other 
side  was  very  nearly  successful  in  repealing  it.  There  was  an  in- 
creased appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  We  have  never  had 
the  legislature  question  our  requests  for  increases  but  the  legislature 
has  always  adjourned  without  our  asking  for  enough. 

Briefly  that  is  what  the  1919  legislature  did  for  us.  Now  since 
the  passage  of  the  amendment  changing  the  minimum  wage  law, 
the  hotels  and  restaurants  are  subject  to  the  rulings  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  on  the  20th  day  of  April  they  put  into  effect  the  ruling 
that  would  liuut  the  service  of  women  to  six  days  a  week  in  hotels 
and  restaurants.    I  believe  it  is  the  only  State  in  the  United  States 
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of  America  that  has  gone  that  far.  Fort^^-eight  hours  has  been 
fixed  as  the  total  of  accumulative  hours.  The  hotels  are  corrlplying 
with  the  law  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  satisfied  with  it. 

REPORT  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

By  William  S.  Hyde,  commissioner  of  tlie  Department  of  Labor  of  Connecticut. 

The  legislature  met  in  1919  and  passed  five  laws  relating  to  labor. 
Connecticut  has  a  weekly  payment  law  which  was  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion, providing  that  if  a  person  is  discharged  he  shall  be  paid  in 
full  on  the  next  succeeding  business  day,  violators  of  this  law  to  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $60.  A  mother's  jjension  law  was  passed.  The 
compensation  law  was  amended  in  many  respects.  The  maximum 
was  increased  fi'om  $14  to  $18  a  week,  the  waiting  period  was  abol- 
ished if  disability  extended  over  4  weeks,  and  the  law  was  amended 
to  include  occupational  diseases.  Under  the  original  law  it  was 
necessary  to  definitely  fix  the  time  and  place  of  an  injury,  but  the 
amendment  does  away  with  that.  Night  work  for  women  between 
10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  was  abolished.  The  law  relating  to  protection 
given  to  workmen  working  on  buildings  was  amended  to  make  the 
law  more  stringent  and  to  better  insure  the  safety  of  the  workers. 
A  law  reducing  the  maximum  hours  of  women  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments from  55  to  50  passed  the  senate  and  was  defeated  in  the 
liouse. 

REPORT  OF  DELAWARE. 

By  Charles  A.  Hagner,  chief  Child  Labor  Division  of  the  Labor  Commission 

of  Delaware. 

The  contingent  fund  of  the  commission  of  labor  was  increased 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  The  workman's  compensation  benefits  were 
materially  increased,  both  as  regards  the  maximum  periods  and 
weekly  amounts.  Formerly  in  Delaware  we  had  quite  a  time  in  hav- 
ing the  different  districts  throughout  the  State  issue  employment 
certificates.  The  Delaware  school  bill  was  passed  providing  that 
superintendents  of  public  schools  should  issue  employment  certifi- 
cates. No  child  was  permitted  to  go  to  work  who  had  not  attained 
14  years  of  age  and  also  completed  the  fifth  grade  in  school.  Under 
this  new  school  law  the  requisite  for  an  employment  certificate  is 
that  the  child  must  reach  the  age  of  14  to  16  and  must  have  completed 
eight  years  in  the  grades.  This  will  practically  eliminate  child  labor 
in  Delaware. 

REPORT  OF  ILLINOIS. 

By  BuKT  C.  Bean,  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Illinois. 

The  principal  legislation  I  believe  was  passed  shoi'tly  before  the 
last  meeting,  but  is  now  a  part  of  the  civil  administrative  code,  which 
combines  160  old  departments  into  9  departments,  a  department  of 
labor  being  one  of  them.  This  began  practical  operation  July  1, 
1917.  This  consolidation  has  made  it  possible  to  coordinate  the 
w^ork  of  all  the  divisions,  as  they  are  now  called,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  department  of  labor,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  commission,  over  which  the  State  depart- 
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ment  of  labor  has  no  control.  We  have  not  asked  for  much  legisla- 
tion in  the  department,  because  Ave  have  aimed  to  put  into  effect  the 
constructive  side  of  the  laws  and  to  enforce  them  rather  than  to 
work  from  the  penal  point  of  view  Avhen  education  will  do  better 
Avork.  HoAvever,  there  are  a  fcAv  things  that  we  have  asked  for  and 
secured  as  a  department.  The  principal  one  is  the  establishment  of 
free  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  26,000  instead  of  50,000  up- 
ward, as  tlie  old  laAv  stood.  This  makes  it  possil)le  to  inchule  nine 
new  employment  agencies  in  cities  Avhich  AA'ere  left  Avithout  an  appro- 
priation. We  also  have  been  able  to  secure,  or  tiiink  we  have  secured, 
a  statistical  laAV  which  makes  it  necessary  to  take  an  industrial 
census.  The  employer  of  five  or  more  people  is  required  to  turn 
in  a  list  Avhich  Avill  give  us  a  basis  for  our  statistics.  Up  to  this 
point  statistics  have  been  more  or  less  up  in  the  air  in  Illinois,  as 
AA'e  have  had  no  industrial  census  upon  AA'hich  to  Ijase  them.  The 
passage  of  the  9-hour  laAv.  AA'hicli  Avas  introduced  outside  of  the 
department,  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  not  known  if  it  Avill  pass  or 
AA'hether  various  amendments  which  are  being  offered  from  time  to 
time  Avill  make  it  a  real  9-hour  laAV  or  not.  There  is  some  prospect 
that  it  AA-ill  pass.  We  have  wanted  very  badly  a  laAA-  which  AA^ould 
bring  occui)ational  diseases  under  the  compensation  act,  but  Ave 
hardly  thought  it  Avas  a  good  time  to  press  it. 

A  A'cry  interesting  feature  is  one  that  occurred  in  Illinois  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  department  in  inspection  of  jjrivate  employment 
agencies.  AVe  got  together  and  made  an  agreement  that  they  Avould 
turn  in  certain  statistics  and  that  in  the  next  tAvo  years  we  Avould 
w^ork  up  an  ideal  bill.  We  have  a  bill  requiring  this  report  to  be 
made,  but  it  Avas  found  possible  to  get  these  reports  by  agreement 
rather  than  by  laAv.  There  Avas  a  big  fight  about  the  country  police 
or  constabulary  law.    This  Avas  finally  defeated. 

REPORT  OF  IOWA. 

By  J.  L>.  Seaman,  deimty  comiuisisioner.  linreau  of  L;ih(ir  Stalisiics  of  Iowa. 

We  have  practically  no  ucaa'  legislation  to  report  for  loAva  so 
far  as  the  labor  department  is  affected. 

The  department  endeavored  to  have  a  bill  passed  that  Avould  pro- 
vide a  method  of  fixing  standards  of  safety  in  practically  all  lines 
of  employment.  The  bill  as  drawn  proAdded  for  nearly  the  same 
methods  of  arriving  at  safety  standards  as  is  contained  in  the  Wis- 
consin hiAV.  But  as  a  result  of  unusual  conditions  in  the  (xeneral 
Assembly  and  the  serious  illness  of  the  commissioner,  Avhich  kept 
him  absent  during  the  critical  period  of  the  consideration  of  the 
department  bill,  it  failed  to  pass. 

We  have  for  some  time  felt  the  need  of  standardization  of  safety 
Avork,  as  Avell  as  a  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  activities  of 
the  department. 

We  regret  to  report  the  failure  of  our  legislature  to  enact  an 
hour  limitation  laAv  for  Avomen.  Our  inspector,  Mrs.  Ellen  M. 
Kourke,  assisted  the  Federated  Women's  Club  AAdiich  had  charge  of 
the  bill.  We  feel  there  is  a  great  need  for  this  hiAV  and  deplore  the 
fact  that  our  State  is  one  of  the  very  feA\'  Avithout  such  beneficial 
legislation. 
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An  effort  was  made  to  enlarfre  the  State  free  employment  service 
but  met  with  decided  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee. Because  of  the  abnormal  labor  condition  brought  about  by 
the  Avar  the  State,  as  a  war  emergency  measure,  establislied  during 
last  year  14  free  employment  offices  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Labor  Department.  Excellent  results  were  obtained  in  this  work, 
9-4,072  persons  being  referred  to  jobs  during  the  year  191<s,  and  an 
actual  placement  of  73,252  persons  being  made.  It  was  to  continue 
this  work  that  the  department  sought  to  enlarge  our  free  employ- 
ment service,  our  present  law  only  providing  for  one  person  in  the 
free  employment  service. 

Our  factory  inspection  work  is  on  the  same  basis  as  last  reported, 
with  no  additional  force. 

The  universal  safety  standards  as  used  by  the  casualty  insurance 
companies  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  standards  of  safety  required 
by  our  factory  inspectors.  We  do  not  follow  these  standards  abso- 
lutely in  all  cases,  l)ut  as  a  general  principle.  Our  State  law  is  not 
adequate  in  many  ways  to  make  this  possible. 

We  have,  however,  good  laws  as  to  child  labor,  approximating  the 
uniform  child-labor  law  urged  throughout  the  country  a  few  years 
ago.  The  requirements  are  practically  the  same  as  those  contained 
in  the  Federal  child-labor  tax  law,  now  a  part  of  the  internal-revenue 
law.  In -fact,  our  work  permits  have  been  accepted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  as  sufficient  under  the  revenue  act.  We  anticipate  that 
this  Federal  act  Avill  be  a  considerable  help  in  the  enforcing  of  the 
child-labor  law. 

The  last  general  assembly  passed  a  part-time  school  law  making  it 
compulsory  for  school  districts  in  which  15  or  more  work  permits 
are  issued  to  establish  part-time  schools.  School  districts  with  less 
than  15  work  permits  may  establish  such  schools.  In  any  district 
having  a  part-time  school,  children  working  under  permits  are 
limited  to  40  hours  per  week  instead  of  48  hours  as  formerly  pro- 
vided and  the  childi-en  must  attend  school  during  the  eiglit  hours. 

In  fire-escape  regulation  we  are  well  pleased  with  our  law,  and 
the  specifications  of  the  department  are  proving  satisfactory  to 
both  the  erectors  and  building  owners.  Here  again  is  shown  the 
advantage  of  having  a  uniform  standard  that  can  be  in  the  hands 
of  everyone  concerned  in  fire-escape  matters.  Architects  now  simply 
specify  that  fire  escapes  must  comply  Avith  the  State  specifications. 
The  department  requires  the  submission  of  fire-escape  plans  in  dupli- 
cate, retaining  one  set  for  an  office  record. 

Industrial  accidents  are  reported  to  the  labor  bureau  and  the 
industrial  commission.  Last  year  there  Avere  10,G76  accidents  re- 
ported, showing  a  material  decrease  from  the  number  reported  for 
the  previous  year.  There  is  a  gi-adual  decrease  in  number  of  acci- 
dents, due  in  part  to  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
caution  is  better  by  far  than  compensation.  However,  the  decrease 
in  accidents  reported  last  year  is  due  in  pai't  to  the  fact  that  trivial 
accidents  causing  less  than  one  day's  loss  of  time  are  not  noAv  re- 
quired to  be  reported. 

We  notice  a  considerably  better  condition  in  the  factories,  as  shown 
by  the  factory  inspector's  report,  especially  in  the  feAver  number  of 
notices  serA'ed  for  the  guarding  of  gears,  removal  of  set  screAvs,  and 
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the  guarding  of  cutting  heads  of  machines  and  other  dangerous  parts 
of  machinery. 

Tile  Iowa  General  Assembly  enacted  several  laws  of  benefit  to  the 
working  people.  The  Avorlanan's  compensation  law  was  amended  to 
l^rovide  increased  compensation  for  injury  and  for  death,  and  in- 
creased hospital  allowance,  and  its  scope  in  general  broadened. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  laws  passed  was  the  housing  law, 
which  bids  fair  to  bring  about  a  decidedly  improved  condition  of 
housing  in  our  State,  it  being  considered  one  of  the  best  laws  on  the 
subject  in  this  country. 

Labor  of  a  human  being  was  declared  not  to  be  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce,  and  labor  organizations  were  exempted  from 
injunctions  by  a  law  enacted  by  our  last  legislature. 

It  is  regretted  exceedingly  that  all  the  measures  tending  toward  an 
improved  labor  department  failed  during  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  but,  hope  being  eternal,  Ave  trust  that  when  the  time  for 
the  next  general  assembly  arrives  a  sufficient  public  sentiment  will 
have  been  created  to  place  the  Iowa  Labor  Department  in  line  with 
the  most  progressive  States  of  the  Union,  standing  for  the  full  pro- 
tection of  both  employers  and  employees  engaged  in  industry. 

REPORT  OF  KANSAS. 

By  J.  H.  Crawford,  commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

of  Kansas. 

After  listening  with  interested  attention  to  the  rej)orts  of  other 
States,  it  is  apparent  that  some  gains  made  by  them  are  not  new  in 
Kansas,  while  others  she  has  vainly  sought  for  or  lost.  Results  in 
labor  legislation  in  Kansas  were  negative  rather  than  positive.  Some 
tilings  left  undone  by  our  last  legislature  were  much  greater  in  their 
effects  upon  labor  than  the  things  done.  Much  time  and  energy  were 
expended  in  a  fight  upon  the  labor  question,  camouflaged  under  the 
demand  for  an  8-hour  day  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  labor  de- 
partment. This  attempt  failed  and  the  labor  question  has  remained 
unchanged. 

During  the  year  two  neAv  orders  of  the  industrial  commission  have 
gone  into  effect,  one  establishing  an  hour  and  wage  regulation  for 
telephone  operators,  the  wage  being  based  upon  the  population.  This 
order  went  into  effect  September  25.  As  a  result  of  the  minimum- 
wage  decree,  one  of  the  largest  telephone  companies  in  the  State  has 
spent  $63,000  in  the  State  to  meet  this  order  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission. 

A  new  factory  order  went  into  effect  April  23,  establishing  an 
8-liour  day,  prohibition  of  night  Avork  for  women,  one  day  of  rest  out 
of  seven,  and  a  minimum  wage  of  $11  after  six  months'  apprentice- 
ship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  child-labor  law 
were  not  reported  out  of  the  committee. 

The  workman's  compensation  law,  as  I  already  remarked,  was  lost 
after  a  hard  fight  and  all  other  general  labor  legislation  met  the  same 
fate.  Tlie  legislature  eA^en  refused  to  authorize  a  committee  to  draft 
a  new  compensation  law.  Our  present  governor,  howeA^er,  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  five  to  study  the  compensation  laws  of  other 
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States  and  to  draft  a  new  law  to  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature. 
We  are  attempting  to  establish  a  State  emploj^ment  agency  on  a 
satisfactory  basis. 

Nothing  more  of  recent  legislation  can  be  said  for  our  State,  other 
than  that  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  a  mine-rescue 
station,  which  we  very  much  needed. 

REPORT  OF  LOUISIANA. 

By  Fraxk  E.  Wood,  comniissionei-,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 

of  Louisiana. 

During  the  past  two  years  Louisiana,  like  manj^  other  States,  has 
been  confronted  with  many  perplexing  questions  and  adverse  con- 
ditions in  so  far  as  labor  supply  and-  general  labor  laws  are  con- 
cerned. At  one  time  there  was  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some 
employers  to  attempt  to  exploit  labor,  more  especially  among  the 
women  and  child  workers,  and  some  influences  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  certain  lawmakers  looking  to  the  suspension  of  the  hours- 
of-service  laws  so  as  to  permit  women  and  children  to  work  longer 
hours  and  at  night.  By  the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  untiring  efforts  of  various  organizations,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  all  questions  looking  to  the  sus- 
pension of  present  laws  were  withheld;  not  a  single  proposed  law 
was  submitted. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  the  department  of  labor  sub- 
mitted certain  legislation  for  enactment.  In  some  instances  it  was 
successful,  while  in  others  it  met  with  defeat.  Viewing  the  final 
results  as  a  whole  we  are  much  encouraged,  and  at  some  future  ses- 
sion of  the  law-making  body  we  shall  again  attempt  to  have  the 
rejected  proposals  enacted  into  law. 

Legislation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  com- 
mission to  superintend  the  working  and  enforcement  of  the  work- 
man's compensation  act  was  defeated,  but  the  matter  was  of  such 
vital  importance  that  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  both  bodies 
affirming  the  advisability  of  such  a  law  and  authorizing  further 
investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  the  State  carrying  industrial 
insurance.  Legislation  seeking  equal  pay  for  women  doing  men's 
work  Avas  also  defeated. 

The  establishment  of  eight  hours  as  a  legal  day's  work  for  women 
and  children  in  industry  was  defeated,  as  was  also  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum  wage  for  both  woman  and  child  workers.  In  this 
connection  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  creating  a  commission  to 
investigate  existing  conditions  along  these  lines,  its  findings  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  regular  session,  which  convenes  in  Maj^  1920. 

The  following  laAvs,  usually  termed  "  labor  laws,"  were  enacted : 

(a)  A  law  placing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of 
labor  the  erection  and  upkeep  of  fire  escapes,  plans  for  this  purpose 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  fire  marshal.  This  was  formerly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  fire  marshal. 

(h)  A  law  placing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of 
hil)or  the  operation  of  private  employment  agencies,  labor  bureaus, 
or  similar  institutions:  requiring  a  certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
a(;ter  of  the  applicant  for  a  license  to  conduct  a  private  employment 
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a«rency ;  fixinp:  a  hi<>;h  license  and  demanding  a  solvent  bond  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,  to  be  deposited  Avith  the  State  treasurer  throup-h 
the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  enforcement  of  this  act  was  for- 
merly under  the  supervision  of  the  mayors  of  places  Avhere  tlie 
agency  was  operated. 

(c)  The  workman's  compensation  act  was  so  amended  that  the 
maximum  compensation  was  raised  from  $10  to  $16  per  week.  The 
allowance  Avas  raised  from  50  to  55  per  cent  of  the  laborer's  earnings, 
with  a  maximum  of  $16  per  Aveek.  The  maximum  time  period  of 
temi)orary  partial  disability  AA'as  increased  from  300  to  400  AA-eeks. 

(d)  An  act  AA'as  j^assed  requiring  that  seats  be  furnished  Avomen 
engaged  as  elevator  operators. 

(r)  A  joint  resolution  Avas  passed  creating  a  housing  commission, 
of  Avhich  commission  two  members  are  to  be  appointed  from  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor. 

(/)  An  act  Avas  passed  acce])ting  all  the  provisions  and  1)enefits 
of  an  act  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatiA^es  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  vocational  education,  etc.,  and  to  appro- 
priate money  and  I'egulate  its  expenditure,  etc.,  and  to  create  a  State 
board  for  this  purpose,  said  board  to  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Louisiana,  together  AA^ith  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  same  to  be  named  by 
the  gOA^ernor. 

As  before  stated,  Avliile  Ave  did  not  accomplish  eA^ery  object  sought, 
Ave  feel  much  encouraged  and  shall  be  all  the  more  diligent  at  the 
next  regular  session  Avhen  other  matters  Avill  be  brought  up. 

The  Avorkman's  compensation  hnv  has  been  upheld  by  the  supreme 
court,  the  hours-of-service  laAv  and  the  fire-escape  hnA'  liaA'e  also  been 
upheld,  and  Avhile  at  first  we  made  lots  of  enemies  among  the  em- 
])loyers,  they  have  Avaked  up  to  the  fact  and  seem  to  realize  that 
labor  is  entitled  to  something,  and  that  the  laws  Avere  right  and 
just,  and  Ave  are  getting  better  residts  even  though  we  haA^e  to  fight 
to  get  them. 

Mr.  Steavart.  I  Avould  like  to  ask  for  information  whether  the 
child  labor  laws  have  been  put  in  luider  a  central  State  su])ervision, 
or  Avhether  the  enforcement  still  remains  with  the  sheriffs  of  the 
parishes,  or  Avith  the  factory  commissioner  of  labor? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  has  been  Avith  the  factory  commissioner  of  labor 
since  1908.    The  sheriff  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  that. 

REPORT  OF  MICHIGAN.  * 

By  M.  L>.  KntHY,  chief  assistant.  Department  of  Lalinr  of  INIicliigan. 

Important  legislation  affecting  industrial  and  labor  conditions  in 
Michigan  Avas  enacted  at  the  legislative  session  of  1919. 

I nvestigatioii  of  industr/ol  roiidltlonfi. — One  of  the  foremost  of 
the  adA^ance  .steps  Avas  a  resolution  ordering  a  social  and  industrial 
investigation  in  Michigan,  Avith  instructions  to  report  and  recom- 
mend to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature  action  that  should 
be  taken.  This  commission  is  to  be  knoAvn  as  the  Michigan  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  commission  to 
investigate  and  inquire  into  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  State 
Avith  special  reference  to  the  questions  of  unemployment,  housing, 
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the  safety  and  health  of  workers  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits, 
the  stabilizing  of  employment,  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, vocational  education,  hours  of  labor,  old-age  pensions,  and  in 
general  the  promotion  of  the  intlustrial  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  department  of  labor  is  by  this  resolution  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  commission,  giving  it  access  to  its  I'ecords,  and  to  render 
such  proper  aid  and  assistance  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  department. 

Social  insuravce. — Social  or  other  health  insurance  for  Avorkmen 
not  covered  by  the  compensation  act  is  to  be  investigated  by  a  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  It  is  planned  to  study  ex- 
tensively the  European  systems  of  insurance  for  workmen.  Germany, 
Switzerland.  England,  and  France  having  such  insurance  backed  by 
the  Government  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  This  inquiry  is  given 
added  importance  from  the  fact  that  study  of  the  subject  is  under 
way  in  many  States,  and.  as  I  understand,  the  New  York  Legislature 
a  short  time  ago  passed  an  industrial  social  insurance  \)\\\  which  pro- 
vides health  insurance  for  all  workers  on  the  basis  of  a  premium 
payment  of  -iO  per  cent  by  the  employer,  40  per  cent  by  the  employee, 
and  20  per  cent  by  the  State.  A  similar  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Michigan  Legislature  of  1917. 

Industrial  compensation. — Labor  legislation  was  given  added  im- 
portance by  the  amendments  to  the  industrial  compensation  act 
which  increased  payment  for  death  and  disability  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.  No  compensation  paid  shall  be  for  any  injury  which  does  not 
incai^acitate  tlie  emj^loyee  from  earning  full  Avages  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  Aveek.  but  if  incapacity  extends  beyond  the  period  of  one 
week  compensation  shall  begin  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  injury. 
HoweA^er.  if  such  incapacity  continues  for  six  Aveeks  or  longer,  or 
if  death  results  from  the  injury,  compensation  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  the  injury. 

During  the  first  90  days  after  tlie  injury  the  em]>loyer  is  com- 
pelleel  to  furnish  reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  service 
and  medicines  wdien  they  are  needed.  Should  death  result  from  the 
injury  the  employer  should  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  dependents 
of  the  employee  AvhoUy  dependent  upon  his  earnings  for  support  at 
the  time  of  the  injury  a  weeldy  payment  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  his 
average  Aveekly  Avages.  but  not  more  than  $14  nor  less  than  $7  a 
Aveek  for  a  period  of  800  Aveeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  If  the 
employee  leaA^es  dependents  only  partly  dependent  upon  his  earnings 
for  suppoi't  at  the  time  of  injury,  the  Aveekly  compensation  to  be  paid 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  equal  to  the  same  proportion  of  the  Aveekly  pay- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  persons  Avholly  dependent  as  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  employee  to  such  partial  dependents  bears  to 
the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  injury.  When 
Aveekly  payments  have  been  made  to  an  injured  employee  before  his 
death,  the  compensation  to  dependents  shall  begin  from  the  date  of 
the  last  of  such  payments,  but  shall  not  continue  more  than  300 
Aveeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  The  folloAving  persons  shall  be 
conclusively  presumed  to  be  Avliolly  dependent  for  support  upon  a  de- 
ceased emploA-ee :  (a)  A  Avife  upon  a  husband  Avith  whom  she  liA^es  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  or  from  Avhom,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is 
shoAvn  that  the  AA-ife  Avas  living  :^part  for  justifiable  cause  or  because 
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he  had  deserted  her;  (b)  a  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  16 
years  (or  over  said  age,  if  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from 
earning),  upon  the  parent  with  whom  he  is  or  they  are  living  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  such  parent. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an, employee  who  has,  at  the  time  of  his 
or  her  death,  a  living  child  or  children  they  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent  for  support  upon  such  deceased  em- 
ployee even  though  not  living  with  the  deceased  employee  at  the  time 
of  his  or  her  death;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  death  benefit  shall  be 
divided  between  or  among  the  surviving  wife  or  husband  and  all  the 
children  of  the  deceased  employee,  and  all  other  persons,  if  any, 'who 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  deceased  employee,  in  equal  shares, 
the  surviving  wife  or  husband  taking  the  same  share  as  a  child. 
No  person  shall  be  considered  a  dependent  unless  he  or  she  is  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  employee  or  unless  such  person 
bears  to  deceased  employee  the  relation  of  husband  or  widow,  or 
lineal  descendant,  or  ancestor,  or  brother  or  sister. 

While  the  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  injury  is  total  the 
employer  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  employee  a 
weekly  compensation  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  his  avei'age  wages,  but 
not  more  than  $14  nor  less  than  $7  a  week;  and  in  no  case  shall  the 
period  covered  by  such  compensation  be  greater  than  500  Aveeks  from 
the  date  of  the  injury,  nor  shall  the  total  amount  of  all  compensation 
exceed  $6,000.  While  the  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  injury 
is  partial,  the  employer  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  injured 
employee  a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the  difference 
betAveen  his  average  weekly  wages  before  the  injury  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  which  he  is  able  to  earn  thereafter,  but  not  more 
than  $15  a  week,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  period  covered  by  such  com- 
pensation be  greater  than  600  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury. 

The  position  taken  by  the  conservative  labor  leaders  and  employers 
•  alike  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  the  foregoing 
measure  without  debate  or  a  dissenting  vote.  Another  very  impor- 
tant measure  a  fleeting  labor  and  labor  conditions  in  Michigan  is 
the  so-called  Miles  equal-pay  bill,  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
employei'  of  labor  in  the  State  of  Michigan  employing  both  males 
and  females  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any  article  to  dis- 
criminate in  any  way  in  the  payment  of  wages  as  between  sexes  or  to 
pay  any  female  engaged  in  tlie  manufacture  or  production  of  any 
article  of  like  value,  workmanship,  and  production  a  less  wage,  by 
time  or  piece  work,  than  is  being  paid  to  males  similarly  employed 
in  siich  manufacture  or  production,  or  in  any  employment  formerly 
performed  by  males.  It  is  further  provided  that  no  female  shall  be 
given  any  task  disproportionate  to  her  strength  nor  shall  she  be  em- 
ployed in  any  place  detrimental  to  her  health  or  her  potential  capac- 
ity for  mothei'hoocl. 

Limiting  hours  of  labor. — No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  munici- 
pality operating  any  street  or  interurban  railway  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  shall  require  any  motorman  or  conductor  on  any  street 
car  or  cars  to  work  more  than  6  days  in  any  consecutive  7  days  of 
24  hours  each,  except  in  case  of  emergency  which  would  result  in 
serious  loss,  damage,  or  impairment  of  service,  in  which  case,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  emergency  the  provisions  requiring  a  6-day 
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service  may  be  susioended  by  the  department  head  or  proper  sub- 
ordinate in  whose  de]Dartment  the  emergency  shall  arise. 

Section  9  of  act  285  of  Public  Acts  of  1909,  as  amended,  which 
limits  the  hours  Avomen  and  children  may  be  employed  or  suffered  to 
work  included  in  its  provisions  hotels  and  street  or  electric  railways. 

Protecting  employees  from  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather. — On 
and  after  January  1,  1920,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  street  railway  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  or  for  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  superintendent 
or  other  person  having  charge  or  control  of  the  management  of  such 
line  of  railway,  or  the  cars  thereof,  operating  electric,  cable,  or 
other  cars  propelled  either  by  steam,  cable,  or  electricity,  which 
requires  the  constant  service,  care,  and  attention  of  any  person  or 
persons  upon  the  platform  of  such  car,  to  require  or  permit  such  serv- 
ice, attention,  or  care  by  its  employees  or  any  other  person  or  persons 
between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  April  of  each 
year  thereafter  unless  such  person,  partnership^  or  corporation,  its 
said  officers  or  superintendent  or  managing  agents,  have  first  pro- 
vided the  platforms  of  said  cars  with  proper  and  sufficient  inclosure 
constituted  of  wood,  iron,  and  glass,  or  similar  suitable  material, 
sufficient  to  protect  such  employees  from  the  exposure  to  the  wind 
and  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  which  said  platforms  so  inclosed 
shall  be  so  heated  as  to  be  suitably  and  adequately  warm.  Such  in- 
closure shall  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  vision  of  the 
person  operating  such  car,  or  to  endanger  or  interfere  with  its  safe 
management  by  the  operator. 

Protection,  of  mechanics  and  other  persons  furnishing  labor. — 
Every  person  who  shall  in  pursuance  of  any  contract,  express  or  im- 
plied, written  or  unwritten,  furnish  labor  for  building,  altering, 
improving,  repairing,  erecting,  oi'namenting,  or  putting  in  any  house, 
building,  machinery,  wharf,  or  structure,  or  who  shall  excavate  or 
build,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  foundation,  cellar,  or  basement  for  any 
such  house,  etc.,  shall  have  a  lien  therefor  upon  such  house,  building, 
etc.,  and  its  appurtenances  and  also  upon  the  entire  interest  of  such 
owner,  part  owner,  or  lessees,  etc. 

Prohibiting  the  receipt  of  fee  or  gratuity  hy  any  employer  for 
employment. — It  is  unlawful  for  any  employer,  or  agent,  or  repre- 
sentative of  any  employer,  or  other  person  having  authority  from 
his  employer  to  hire,  employ,  or  direct  the  services  of  other  persons 
in  the  employment  of  any  employer,  who  shall  demand  or  receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  person  in  the  employment  of  any  em- 
ployer, any  fee,  gift,  or  other  i-emuneration  or  consideration  of  or  as 
a  condition  of  such  employment  or  hiring  or  employing  any  person  to 
perform  such  services  for  such  emplo^^er  or  of  permitting  such  per- 
son to  continue  in  such  employment.  This  does  not  apply  to  em- 
ployment agencies  or  employment  agents  licensed  and  operating 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Laljor  measures  that  failed  to  pass. — The  only  important  labor 
measures  that  failed  to  pass  wei'e  the  8-hour  law,  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  give  the  legislatui'e  power  to  regulate  the 
wages  of  women  and  girls,  and  a  bill  providing  a  trial  by  ]ui*y  in 
contempt  cases  when  the  alleged  contempt  is  outside  the  purview  of 
the  court. 
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Vocational  and  general  education  of  minors  under  18  years  of 
(ige. — This  act  provides  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September, 
1920,  every  school  district  having  a  popuhition  of  5,000  or  more, 
and  containing  50  or  more  chihh-en,  and  any  other  school  district 
may  establish  and  maintain  part-time  vocational  or  general  con- 
tinuation schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for  the  education  of  minors 
under  18  years  of  age,  who  have  ceased  to  attend  all-day  schools. 
There  was  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  investigation-, 
weeks  in  each  year  as  the  common  schools  of  the  district.  The  time 
spent  in  a  part-time  -s'ocational  or  general  continiuition  school  or 
course  b}^  a  minor  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  time  or  number 
of  hours  said  minor  is  permitted  by  law  to  work. 

Hours  of  luhor. — Section  29  of  article  5  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  "Michigan  provides  that  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to 
enact  laAvs  relative  to  the  hours  and  conditions  women  and  children 
may  be  employed.  A  resolution  was  passed  proposing  an  amendment 
giving  the  legislature  power  to  enact  laws  relative  not  onl}'  to  the 
hours  women  and  children  may  be  employed  but  also  extending  the 
power  to  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  hours  and  conditions  under 
Avhich  men  may  be  employed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Delegate.  Mr.  Kirby,  I  Avould  like  to  know  what  appropriation 
was  made — any  appropriation? 
Mr.  Kirby.  Which  investigation? 

Delegate.  The  first  yow  spoke  of.  •  , 

Mr.  Kirby.  Ten  thousand  dollars. 
Delegate.  Was  this  for  the  one? 

Mr.  Kirby.  There  was  but  one,  the  question  of  social  insurance. 
There  Avas  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  investigation. 

Delegate.  Does  the  committee  think  that  it  will  be  enough  for 
the  inA'estigation  ? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Well,  the  committee  will  not  receive  any  compensation, 
that  Avill  be  expended  for  clerk  hire. 

Delegate.  AVho  appoints  the  committee?  .  ■ 

Mr.  Kirby.  The  governor.  - 

Mr.  Stewart.  May  I  ask  a  question?  .,  ■ 

Mr.  Kirby.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Steavart.  One  law  you  read  there  stating  that  no  employer 
should  employ  Avomen  at  any  work  beyond  their  strength  or  that 
Avas  detrimental  to  potential  motherhood.  I  would  like  to  ask  Avho 
is  to  be  the  judge? 

Mr.  Kirby.  Well,  they  did  not  fix  any  judge  in  that  matter.  They 
did  not  place  the  responsibility  in  our  department,  nor  in  any  other 
department,  but  there  is  a  fine  fixed. 

^Ir.  vSteavart.  Who  is  going  to  decide  when  the  Law  is  Adolated  

Mr.  Kirby.  That  will  be  a  matter  for  the  court  to  decide,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

]\Ir.  Wilcox,  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it 
made  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  matter  of  damage? 

Mr.  Kirby.  A  misdemeanor. 

Delegate.  Will  they  be  tried  in  justice  court?    What  is  the  fine? 
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Mr.  KiRBT.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

F.  M.  Wilcox.  You  would  have  to  have  an  examination  and  then 
dictate  the  trial  by  jury.   You  really  have  not  any  law. 

Mr.  KiEBT.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  they  pay  for  equal  Avork — • 
that  is,  in  the  same  law.   That  can  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Some  street-car  companies  have  an 
entering  wage  for  conductors,  27  cents  an  hour  for  men  or  women. 
They  get  only  women.  In  other  words,  is  it  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  when  you  pay  the  woman  wages  that  the  man  won't  take  but 
which  you  would  pay  him  if  he  would  take  ? 

Mr.  KiEBY.  No,  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Then  where  are  you?  They  take  the  women  in 
on  this  alleged  minimum  wage,  the  lowest  wage  they  can  pay,  the 
lowest  rate  for  men  or  women,  when  it  is  well  known  they  can  not  get 
men  at  that  rate.  Xow  what  machinery  have  you  for  scraping  off 
this  camouflage? 

Mr.  KiEBT.  As  far  as  street  car  companies  are  concerned  they 
have  increased  their  wages.  Of  course  that  would  not  be  a  good 
example,  because  we  could  fix  their  wages.  In  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  do  away  with 
all  men. 

Mr.  Stewart.  But  you  do  not  understand  me.  The  proposition  is 
that  they  offer  the  same  wages  for  men  and  women.  Now  on  the  face 
of  things  this  conforms  with  the  law.  They  are  offering  a  wage  at 
which  the}^  can  not  get  men  but  can  get  women.  Now  that  is  not 
paying  men  and  women  the  same  wage  for  the  same  work. 

Mr.  KiRBT.  There  is  no  factory  or  industry  in  Michigan  Avhere 
they  could  employ  nothing  but  women  that  I  know  of.  Certainly 
not  in  any  steel  or  auto  industry.  It  was  to  remedy  the  conditions 
in  the  foundries  and  auto  industries  that  this  law  was  passed. 
Women  were  doing  work  that  they  were  getting  37  cents  an  hour 
for,  when  men  would  have  been  paid  45  cents  for  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Stewart.  You  have  an  unfortunate  situation  in  Detroit  in 
your  iron  foundries.  Women  were  taken  on  in  great  mmibers  at 
about  the  wages  men  Avere  getting  l)efore  the  war,  or,  let  us  say,  at 
the  time  the  women  were  taken  on :  but  men's  wages  in  the  foundries 
all  over  the  country  have  gone  up  very  consideraljly  while  the  wages 
of  women  in  Michigan  foundries  have  gone  up  little  if  any.  Suppose 
the  employers  say  they  paid  the  women  as  much  as  the  men  at  the 
time  they  employed  them.  Certainl}^  they  could  not  get  men  to  do 
the  work  of  these  women  at  that  rate  now.  Does  your  "  equal  pay  for 
equal  work"  law  reach  this  case?  Again,  some  of  these  women  are 
lifting  heavy  weights;  to  be  sure  the}^  are  strong,  vigorous  women, 
but  how  is  your  law  for  the  protection  of  potential  motherhood  to 
get  a  basis  upon  which  to  work? 

Mr.  Norman.  I  want  to  make  this  remark  about  the  subject.  I 
think  something  along  the  line  of  experience  we  have  had  in  our 
State  in  the  manufacture  of  desks  would  be  interesting.  We  found 
men  working  in  one  place  who  were  paid  a  very  low  rate  of  pay; 
the  employers  had  some  little  difficulty  and  they  placed  a  number  of 
women  in  this  particular  industry.   It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  they 
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placed  them  in  there  at  a  less  wao-e  than  they  were  paying  the  men 
before  they  left.  We  have  no  law  requiring  equal  pay,  and  I  can 
say  that  this  same  condition  might  come  up  even  thoiigh  we  liad  the 
equal  pay  law. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Eoukke,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Iowa. 
Should  the  law  read  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work  instead  of 
equal  pay  for  ecjual  work? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  it  should. 

Pekry  J.  Ward,  special  agent.  Department  of  Lal)or  of  Michigan. 
I  think  iSlichigan  has  possibly  led  the  way  to  some  extent  in  the 
matter  of  this  legislation.  As  to  the  equal  Avork  bill,  it  may  not  be  a. 
good  worlval>le  bill,  but  it  is  a  steji  in  ad^'ance.  We  are  just  start- 
ing out  and  the  IriU  regulating  the  employment  of  women  in  industry 
is,  I  think,  a  step  in  the  riglit  direction.  In  reference  to  Mr. 
Stewart's  remark  about  e<iual  pay  for  ecjual  work,  he  is  referring  to 
street  cars — Avomen  on  street  cars.  I  think  that  outside  of  New  York 
City  the  transportation  lines  pra  tically  all  over  the  United  States 
are  organized.  We  have  a  union  scale  and  the  women  that  enter  the 
street-car  service  of  course  get  the  same  pay  that  is  ])aid  to  the  men,, 
so  they  do  receive  eqiuil  pay  for  equal  work.  I  think  it  will  work  out 
in  the  industrial  line  in  Michigan.  We  hope  to  see  it  do  that  anyway. 

]Mr.  Wii.cox.  TTow  is  that  enforced?  IIow  do  you  enforce  that 
]3rovision  as  to  the  same  Avage  for  the  same  work? 

Mr.  A'^^ARD.  For  instance,  at  the  Dodge  plant  at  Detroit,  they  set 
a  scale  of  Avages  on  a  machine  at  GO  cents  an  hour.  A  good  deal  of 
this  \xovk  is  pieceAvork.  A  man  AAdio  is  fast  and  accjuainted  with  that 
AA'ork  can  make  otThand  $10  to  $12  a  day.  The  plant  must  pay  the 
AA'oman  AAdio  knoAvs  that  line  of  work  GO  cents  an  hour,  and  they 
must  alloAv  her  pieceAvork  also. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  had  the  same  question  in  mind  as  Mr.  SteAvart  had. 
Who  is  going  to  determine  these  shadings  of  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment, the  kind  of  job  the  woman  does  and  the  man  does?  Who  is 
going  to  decide  that  question? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  de])artment  of  labor. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  How  are  you  going  to  enforce  it?    By  prosecution? 

JNlr.  Ward.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Misdemeanor? 

INfr.  Ward.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Trial  by  jury? 

Mr.  Ward.  Surely. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  And  do  you  thinli  that  that  is  good  legislation? 
Mr.  Ward.  Why,  yes.' 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  am  ]5re]3ared,  JNIr.  Chairman,  to  challenge  the 
statement.  There  is  nothing  so  far  aAvay  from  real  administration 
as  tacking  on  to  this  kind  of  bill  the  provision  that  violating  it  is 
a  misdemeanor  and  then  leaving  it  to  a  jury  to  determine  AAdiether  it 
is  or  not.  It  has  been  the  exj^erience  of  every  labor  official  that  you 
can  not  get  conviction.  It  loses  out  in  that  respect  and  the  ultimate 
result  is  that  nothing  comes  out  of  it.  I  Avould  like  to  ask  how  he 
would  remedy  that  condition?  The  only  Avay  to  enforce  such  laws 
in  my  judgment  is  to  haA^e  them  contain,  instead  of  a  provision  mak- 
ing violation  of  them  a  misdemeanor,  a  provision  for  a  money 
judgment,  so  that  one  could  sue  them  foi-  money.   But  you  must  have 
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it  in  such  a  shape  that  the  judge  can  say  to  the  jury,  ''yon  must  re- 
turn a  verdict." 

Mr.  Ward.  I  tliink  there  is  a  little  misunderstanding  abont  the 
enforcement  of  this  law.  We  have  had  tronble  under  the  child 
labor  law  with  the  same  clause  and  penalty  as  in  this  one,  but  have 
always  got  convictions. 

Mr.  Wiix'ox.  Maj  I  ask  what  the  child  did  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  did  not  have  the  permit  required. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  That  is  a  perfectly  demonstratable  thing.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  tlie  determination  of  the  kind  of  work  a  Avoman  does  and 
the  kind  of  work  a  man  does.  When  you  have  that  question  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  disagreement  and  the  jury  will  say,  "Not  guilty." 

Mr.  Ward.  I  Avould  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  State  where  there  is 
no  jury  trial? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  AVhere  the  judge  may  direct  the  verdict;  where  the 
jury  does  not  have  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  wrong  on  that ;  that  the  judge 
can  set  it  aside. 

REPORT  OF  MINNESOTA. 

By  F.  E.  Hoffman,  Assistant  Labor  Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor  and 

Industry  nf  ^Minnesota. 

The  following  labor  legislation  was  enacted  l)y  the  1919  session  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature : 

Aviendvients  to  com penf(ation  laic — Chapter  185,  G.  L.  1919. — ■ 
Corrects  50  per  cent  rate  for  loss  of  arm  to  GO  per  cent.  This  was 
later  raised  to  66|  per  cent  with  all  other  schedules. 

Ch.  354,  G.  L.  1919. — Gives  complete  medical  care,  including  arti- 
ficial members.  All  amounts  over  $100  and  beyond  the  90-day  period 
to  be  secured  by  a  court  order. 

Ch.  356,  G.  L.  1919. — Provides  for  payment  of  attorney's  fees  and 
court  costs  to  injured  or  dependents  in  third  party  cases. 

Ch.  358,  G.  L.  1919.— Provides  for  the  payment  of  $100  to  the  State 
treasurer  in  cases  of  death  without  dependents.  These  payments  will 
constitute  a  special  fimd  from  which  persons  who  liecome  perma- 
nently totally  disabled  as  the  result  of  second  injuries  will  receive 
the  balance  of  their  compensation. 

Ch.  359,  G.  L.  1919. — Amends  the  accident  report  law  to  cover  all 
accidents  which  disable  for  more  than  the  day,  shift,  or  turn  on 
which  the  accident  happens. 

Ch.  3G3,  G.  L.  1919.— Provides  that  the  statute  of  limitations  shall 
begin  to  run  one  year  from  the  date  the  accident  report  is  received 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor  instead  of  from  the  date  of  injury. 

Ch.  365,  G.  L.  1919. — Empowers  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education  to  establish  a  division  for  the  reeducation  and  placement 
of  persons  disabled  in  industry  and  otherwise,  permitting  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government.  An  appropriation  was  made  of 
$15,000  per  annum  for  two  years  for  this  juirpose. 

Ch.  416,  G.  L.  1919. — Increases  maximum  from  $12  to  $15  in  death 
cases  and  ificreases  all  rates  about  5  per  cent. 

Ch.  439,  G.  L.  1919. — Exempts  city  employees  from  compensationL 
law  where  provision  is  made  for  injuries  by  city  charter. 
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Ch.  442,  G.  L.  1919.^ — Increases  compensation  for  all  injuries  to 
66f  per  cent  and  maximum  to  $15.  Also  amends  schedule  to  provide 
175  weefe  for  loss  of  arm  between  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

Ch.  367,  G.  L.  1919. — Prohibits  discrimination  against  handicapped 
persons  by  insurance  com]5anies  in  their  rates. 

Ch.  508,  G.  L.  1919. — Provides  for  the  revocation,  of  licenses  of 
compensation-insurance  companies  guilty  of  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  for  culpable  and  unreasonable  delay  in  making  settlements. 

Ch.  388,  G.  L.  1919. — Requires  benefit  associations,  where  employ- 
ers make  deductions  from  wages,  to  be  licensed  by  the  insurance  com- 
n:iissioner. 

Factory  legislation-~C\\.  84,  G.  L.  1919.— Relates  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees  in  foundries.  The  law  is  a  modified  copy  of 
the  Ohio  ndes  and  regulations. 

Ch.  107.  G.  L.  1919. — Amends  safetj^  law  to  require  communication 
between  all  workrooms  and  the  room  where  power  is  generated. 

Ch.  108,  G.  L.  1919. — Amends  fire-escape  law  to  require  counter- 
balanced stairs ;  to  remove  inflammable  waste  daily ;  to  keep  fire 
escapes  free  of  snow,  ice,  and  other  obstructions,  and  recognizes  the 
use  of  the  sprinkler  system  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  fires. 

Ch.  483,  G.  L.  1919. — Provides  that  in  buildings  occupied  by  two 
■or  more  tenants  and  jointly  using  the  same  elevators,  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  lock  the  elevator  and  prevent  its  use  by  outsiders 
or  to  provide  an  operator. 

Ch.  491,  G.  L.  1919. — Is  a  new  sanitary  code  for  all  places  of  em- 
ployment. It  covers  sanitation,  ventilation,  toilets,  dressing  rooms, 
Avashing  facilities,  drinking  water,  temperature  of  workrooms,  over- 
crowding, and  seats  for  females. 

Ch.  514,  G.  L.  1919. — Requires  railroads  to  provide  adequate  shelter 
to  ])rotect  car  repairers  from  cold,  snow,  and  inclement  Aveather. 

Ch.  240,  G.  L.  1919. — Amends  the  boiler  inspection  laAV  by  provid- 
ing for  a  chief  boiler  and  a  deputy  to  have  control  over  district  boiler 
inspectors;  extends  jurisdiction  over  all  pressure  containers  instead 
of  only  steam :  provides  for  a  more  rigid  examination  of  applicants 
for  engineers'  licenses,  and  otherwise  strengthens  the  law. 

MhceUaveoxis  leg/slatJon — Ch.  109,  G.  L.  1919. — Provides  for  pro- 
motions in  the  department  of  labor  and  industries. 

Ch.  110,  G.  L.  1919. — Authorizes  employees  of  department  to  enter 
offices  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Ch.  175,  G.  L.  1919. — Provides  for  paying  workmen  for  time  con- 
■sumed  while  waiting  for  Avages.  Discharged  employees  must  be  paid 
within  24  liours.  Employees  Avho  quit  must  be  paid  within  five  clays, 
but  if  they  had  given  five  days'  notice  of  quitting  they  must  be  paid 
within  24  hours.  In  case  of  failure  to  pay  as  aforesaid,  wages  con- 
tinue for  15  days  and  attorney's  fees  and  court  costs  are  alloAved  in 
'Case  of  suit  to  recoA^er  the  wages. 

Ch.  40,  G.  L.  1919. — Provides  an  8-hour  day  for  State  employees. 

Ch.  394,  G.  L.  1919. — Increases  salaries  in, the  department  of  labor 
and  industries  from  $100  to  $600  for  A^arious  positions,  an  average 
of  $300  annually  for  all  persons  in  the  department.  The  total  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  department  Avas  increased  from  $64,780  to 
$90,380,  or  an  annual  increase  of  $25,600. 
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Ch.  113,  G.  L.  1919. — Requires  a  holder  of  a  stationary  engineer's 
license  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  to  have  declared  his  in- 
tention to  become  one. 

REPORT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  M.  L.  Shipman,  Comiuissioner  of  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  of 

North  Carolina. 

The  si^irit  of  altruism  so  prevalent  among  the  people  of  America 
is  finding  concrete  expression  in  governmental  policies  and  legisla- 
tive enactments  in  the  old  North  State,  the  land  of  opportunity,  not 
the  land  of  importunity,  as  some  jealous  souls  have  misnamed  her  on 
account  of  the  number  of  her  sons  who  have  secured  and  adorned 
public  place,  playing  prominent  parts  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's 
aD'airs  during  recent  3'ears. 

From  the  lessons  of  the  World's  War  all  peoples  are  learning  new 
tables  of  values,  and  North  Carolina  is  alive  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  State's  greatest  asset  is  a  healthy 
citizenrj^,  the  recent  legislature  passed  a  number  of  acts  which  will 
make  for  a  hardier  people  and  for  longevity.  North  Carolina  is  now 
one  of  the  most  progressive  States  in  tlie  Union  as  regards  health 
legislation,  and  an  ambitious  program  has  been  mapped  out  by  the 
State  board  of  health,  to  be  executed  through  its  bureaus  of  infant 
hygiene,  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  epidemiology,  vital 
statistics,  A^enereal  diseases,  and  county  health  work.  Supplement- 
ing legislation  heretofore  operative  are  acts  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  physical  defects  of  indigent  children  at  the  expense  of  the 
State ;  to  prevent  incurable  mental  defectives  from  propagating  their 
species;  to  provide  for  sanitary  closets  in  both  urban  and  rural  sec- 
tions; and  sundry  acts  to  prevent  venereal  diseases  and  making  such 
diseases  reportable. 

A  constitutional  amendment  has  been  adopted  requiring  a  public 
school  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  in  every  district,  and  the 
legislature  has  raised  the  minimimi  salary  of  school-teachers  from 
$45  to  $65  per  month.  All  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  are 
required  to  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  term. 

Another  meritorious  measure  is  the  juvenile  court  act.  This  law 
marks  the  greatest  advance  in  child  welfare  legislation  accomplished 
in  this  State  at  one  time.  It  provides  that  children  needing  parental 
control,  education,  and  discipline  will  have  this  supplied  by  the 
State,  since  it  has  not  been  provided  by  natural  guardians.  The  law 
provides  that  the  clerk  of  each  superior  court  in  the  State  shall  be  a 
juvenile  court  judge  and  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  chil- 
dren of  less  than  16  years  in  the  county.  Every  city  of  more  than 
10,000  population  must  establish  a  juvenile  court  or  make  provision 
with  the  county  commissioners  for  a  joint  court.  Towns  of  5,000 
po^iulation  which  are  not  county  seat  towns,  and  therefore  not  of 
easy  access  to  the  county  clerk,  may  provide  courts  if  they  choose. 
The  design  is  that  every  child  shall  1je  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
juvenile  court,  no  matter  Avhether  he  lives  in  town  or  country.  The 
law  embraces  juvenile  court  principles  found  in  the  most  "modern 
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legislation  of  the  country  and  is  not  behind  that  of  any  State  in  the 
"Union. 

Education,  health,  and  labor  are  interrelated  subjects;  hence  1 
have  ventured  to  call  to  your  notice  some  recent  legislation  relative 
to  the  first  two. 

Among  the  measures  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  workingmen  of 
the  State  may  be  mentioned  an  act  increasing  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  personal  property  from  $25  to  $300 ;  the  repeal  of  dis- 
criminatory provisions  of  the  income  tax  law  affecting  employees  of 
corporations  particularly;  an  act  to  provide  for  the  listing  of  all 
property  and  its  valuation  in  money  value ;  the  submission  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  reduce  the  poll  tax  to  $2;  an  act  to  abolish 
the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting; 
an  act  to  reduce  the  time  of  residence  in  the  State  for  voting  from 
two  years  to  one  year;  an  act  to  pi^ovide  for  taxation  of  incomes 
nltliough  derived  from  proi')erty  that  is  taxed. 

The  fiercest  battle  of  the  late  session  of  the  legislature  racked 
sround  the  child  labor  bill  drafted  hy  the  department  of  labor  and 
IDrinting. 

Last  summer  the  texHIe  manufacturers  adopted  resolutions  and  a 
representative  ossured  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  favor  the  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  1919  of  a 
f-'tate  child  labor  law  similar  to  the  Federal  law  declared  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  legislature  having  been  in  session  for  a  considerable  period 
and  no  such  legislation  having  been  proposed  b}^  the  manufacturers, 
the  commissioner  of  labor  drafted  a  bill  the  ]:)rovisions  of  Avhich  con- 
formed to  the  provisions  affecting  child  laljor  incorporated  in  the 
Federal  tax  law  and  under  which  State  inspection  would  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Government  in  lieu  of  Federal  inspection  in 
North  Carolina. 

Immediately  a  cotton-mill  president,  who  happened  to  be  repre- 
senting his  county  in  the  general  assemblj^  introduced  a  bill  to  abol- 
ish the  State  department  of  labor  and  printing.  This  raAv  ex]Dres- 
sion  of  primal  instinct  was  so  impolitic  and  untimed  that  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  were  anxious  that  it  be  forgotten  and  let  the 
bill  die  in  the  committee. 

Then  another  representative — a  manufacturer — tool<;  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  bill,  cut  out  the  provisions  as  to  hours  and  inspection 
of  mines,  and  substituted  the  governor  in  place  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  as  a  member  and  executive  officer  of  the  child  welfare  com- 
mission therein  created,  and  introduced  it  in  this  form. 

Tlie  governor  having  flatly  refused  to  become  a  factory  inspector, 
and  the  bill  still  making  possible  effective  inspection  and  regulation 
of  child  labor  except  as  to  hours  of  labor,  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  at  this  point  conceived  the  idea  of  treating  the  matter 
as  a  child-welfare  measure.  So  a  new  bill  was  drawn  embodjdng 
some  compulsory  school  attendance  provisions,  substituting  the  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare  for  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  print- 
ing, and  leaving  the  enforcement  of  its  provision  largely  in  the 
hands  of  local  school  attendance  officers. 

Textile  and  tobacco  workers  are  being  organized  in  the  State,  and. 
lockouts  and  strikes  have  resulted.    The  textile  manufacturing  in- 
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clustry  is  beinpf  demoralized  at  several  points  at  this  time  on  this  ac- 
coTint,  to  what  extent  is  not  now  apparent  to  tlie  casual  observer. 

There  is  a  greater  cohesion  and  activity  in  the  ranks  of  labor  in 
the  State  than  at  any  former  time.  Five  labor  papers  are  being 
published  and  the  lal)or  vote  is  becoming  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
elections.  Vve  therefore  expect  more  favorable  results  in  the  efiort 
to  secure  adequate  labor  legislation  during  the  next  biennial  period. 

The  employers,  as  a  rule,  would  be  willing  to  maintain  the  status 
Cjuo  as  to  Avages,  hours,  working  conditions,  etc.,  but  appear  to  be 
yielding  gradually  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  labor,  Avhich.  so  far, 
have  included  only  for  the  right  to  organize. 

I  shall  not  impose  upon  the  convention  a  comi;)lete  review  of  the 
activities  of  our  department  for  the  past  year.  Copies  of  the  pub- 
lished report  presenting  results  of  investigations  relative  to  manu- 
facturing and  labor  were  forwarded  to  the  labor  dej^artments  of  the 
different  States.  The  future  is  pregnant  with  possibilities  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of  our  opportimities. 

The  legislature  allowed  the  department  an  additional  clerk  and 
voted  a  material  increase  in  the  salaries  of  those  already  in  the  serv- 
ice. The  supervision  of  the  public  printing  had  come  to  be  burden- 
some Avith  the  limited  facilities  provided  for  handling  it,  and  we 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  convincing  members  of  the  general 
assembly  that  additional  clerical  assistance  was  a  necessity.  The  de- 
l)artment  is  now  admirably  equipped  for  the  discharge  of  every  duty 
devolving  upon  it  under  the  statute,  and  no  longer  suffers  the  handi- 
cap experienced  for  many  years  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  function  properly. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  sa^-  that  various  State  agencies  are  interesting 
themselves  in  securing  emploA^ment  for  returning  soldiers,  and  when 
this  period  of  readjustment  shall  have  passed  we  expect  to  take  up 
labor  problems  with  the  view  to  placing  North  Carolina  in  a  more 
favorable  light  before  the  country  touching  labor  conditions.  Our 
wage  earners  are  entitled  to  protection,  and  this  association  should 
spare  no  effort  to  convince  the  public  that  the  "  laborer  is  Avorthy  of 
his  hire,"  and  that  in  the  contest  betAveen  the  child  and  the  dollar 
first  consideration  should  be  given  the  child. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wii,cox.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shipman  a  question.  Do  I 
understand  that  your  department  has  the  issuing  of  permits  under 
the  Federal  law?    What  department  does  that? 

Mr.  Shipman.  They  have  people  doing  that  down  there  noAv.  The 
law  passed  did  not  conform  to  the  Federal  law. 

Delegate.  Has  the  GoA'ernment  delegated  the  issuance  of  permits 
to  your  department? 

Mr.  Shipman.  No,  sir:  not  to  any  State  department. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  You  find  that  under  the  Federal  reA^enue  law  em- 
ployers are  taking  written  statements  from  the  child  and  the  parents 
as  to  age  ? 

Mr.  SiiipaiAX.  I  do  not  knoAV  as  to  that  jDrocedure.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  ansAver  be  made  by  the  party  representing  that  department 
at  this  time. 
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Delegate.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  issuing  certificates  of  age  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  employers  of  children. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  That  applies  only  to  children  under  16  years  of  age» 
generally  speaking,  children  from  14  to  16  years.  Have  you  found 
employers  taking  Avritten  statements  of  parents  and  the  children  to 
the  effect  that  the  child  is  over  16  years  of  age? 

Delegate.  I  have. 

[Session  adjourned.] 

The  following  reports  from  other  States  were  received  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  proceedings: 

REPORT  OF  COLORADO. 

By  W.  L.  MoREissEY,  deputy  hibur  connuissioucr,  Bureau  of  Lalior  Statistics 

of  Colorado. 

The  labor  department  in  Colorado  is  doing  much  work  in  the  way 
of  finding  suitable  and  satisfactory  employment  for  returned  sol- 
diers. Lack  of  direct  action  by  the  legislature  did  not  prevent  the 
governor  of  the  State  from  setting  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used 
in  this  work  through  labor  department  channels.  Accordingly  the 
labor  commissioner  has  secured  the  services  of  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  to  carry  on  this  work.  There  are  two  in  Denver,  one  in 
Colorado  Springs,  and  one  in  Pueblo,  and  they  have  lieadquarters 
with  the  State  free  employment  offices  in  those  cities.  The  results 
thus  far  achieved  have  already  justified  the  labor  department  in 
taking  this  step. 

The  labor  department  in  Colorado  has  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
laborious  task  of  collecting  wages  for  workers  Avho  have  disputes 
with  employers.  This  work  has  grown  tremendously  within  the 
past  few  years.  During  the  last  biennial  period  2,765  wage  claims 
were  handled  by  the  department,  of  which  1,169  were  collected,  the 
money  paid  to  claimants  aggregating  the  total  of  $52,231.30.  This 
Avork  has  occupied  the  attention  of  tAvo  and  sometimes  more  of  the 
regular  employees,  and  Avas  paid  for  out  of  the  regular  appropri- 
ation. The  recent  session  of  the  legislature,  hoAvever,  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  wage-claim  clerk  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200, 
thus  in  a  measure  relieving  other  employees  from  this  task,  so  that 
they  may  pursue  Avork  of  the  office  required  to  be  done  by  statute. 

Very  little  new  legislation  directly  benefiting  or  affecting  labor 
Avas  adopted  by  the  last  session  of  the  Colorado  legislature.  How- 
ever, our  semimonthly  pay-day  laAV  was  amended  so  as  to  require  all 
corporations  in  the  State,  AA'itliout  exception,  to  pay  employees  twice 
a  month ;  a  law  Avas  passed  requiring  the  purchase  and  use  of  Colo- 
rado materials  by  the  State,  by  counties,  and  by  municipalities ;  and 
also  a  laAv  extending  tlie  provisions  of  the  8-hour  day  so  as  to  in- 
clude employees  of  State  penal  institutions. 

The  AYorkmen's  compensation  hxAV  Avas  also  amended  in  the  interest 
of  the  AA'orkers.  The  waiting  period  Avas  reduced  to  10  days;  the 
minimum  weekly  compensation  for  injury  was  raised  from  $8  to 
$10 ;  the  death  benefit  from  $2,500  to  $3,100,  with  $35  funeral  benefit 
added;  permanent  partial  disability  compensation  AA-as  raised  from 
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$2,080  to  $2,600.  and  the  allowance  for  medical  and  hospital  atten- 
tion was  doubled,  being  now  fixed  at  $200. 

Efforts  were  made  to  place  the  women's  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion on  a  working  basis  hj  appropriating  enough  money  to  carry  on 
the  work,  but  the  effort  failed,  leaving  matters  as  they  were — only 
money  enough  to  pay  a  secretary,  who  is  unable  to  accomplish  any 
work 

An  amendment  to  our  8-hour  law.  extending  its  provisions  to  all 
workers  in  mines,  cement  mills,  and  oil  refineries,  was  introduced  but 
failed  of  adoption. 

Proposed  progressive  railroad  legislation  was  deferred  by  the 
legislature  on  the  ground  that  the  Government,  having  control  of 
the  railroads,  might  desire  no  action  of  that  kind  at  the  present  time 

REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  James  L.  Gekxon.  first  deputy  commissioner.  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  New  York. 

The  following  legislation  was  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature : 

Ch.  85,  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation 
to  creating  in  the  department  of  labor  the  bureau  of  women  in 
industry,  and  making  appropriations  for  salaries  of  employees  in 
such  bureau. 

This  provides  for  a  chief  at  $2,500  and  five  investigators  at  $1,500 
each ;  one  stenographer  at  $900. 

Ch.  228,  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  inspection  of  boilers.  This  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  boiler  inspection  of  all  boilers  carrying  more  than  15  pounds  of 
steam  to  the  square  inch. 

Ch.  402,  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  definition  of  a  mercantile  establishment.  A  mercantile 
establishment  means  any  place  where  one  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed :  where  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  sale,  and 
shall  include  any  building,  shed,  or  structure,  or  any  part  thereof, 
which  is  occupied  in  connection  with  sitch  establishment. 

Ch.  403.  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation 
to  the  salaries  of  factor}^  and  mercantile  inspectors. 

This  provides  for  the  increase  of  inspectors,  automaticalh'.  after 
two  vears'  service  in  the  grade,  from  $1,200  to  $1,500:  from  $1,500 
to  $i.800;  from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  At  the  expiration  of  six  years' 
service  the  salary  of  a  factory  or  mercantile  inspector  shall  be  $2,000. 
The  supervising  inspectors  shall  receive  $3,500. 

Ch.  531,  Acts  of  1919.— An  act  to  amend  the  education  law.  rela- 
tive to  part-time  or  continuation  schools. 

This  provides  that  a  child  must  attend  a  continuation  school. 

Ch.  544.  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation 
to  employment  in  elevators. 

This  provides  that  any  person  operating  an  elevator,  either  for 
freight  or  passengers,  in  any  building  or  place  in  this  State,  shall 
have  at  least  24  hours"  consecutiA-e  rest  in  every  calendar  week. 

This  also  provides  that  no  male  minor  under  the  age  of  18  years 
shall  be  employed  o:^  permitted  to  have  the  care,  custody,  or  man- 
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a^-ement  of  or  to  operate  an  elevator,  either  for  freifiht  or  passengers, 
running  at  a  speed  of  over  200  feet  per  minute. 

No  woman  shall  be  emioloyed  or  permitted  to  work  in  caring  for. 
having  the  custody  or  management  of,  or  o}:)erating  any  such  ele- 
vator more  than  6  days  or  54  hours  in  any  one  Aveek  or  more  than 

hours  in  any  one  day. 

It  also  requires  the  posting  of  hours  of  labor  in  the  elevator. 

Ch.  545,  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  laltor  law  in  relation 
to  inspection  of  scatfolding. 

Inspection  of  scaffolding,  ropes,  blocks,  pulleys,  and  tackles,  ap- 
plicable all  over  the  State.  Formerl}^  it  applied  just  to  cities.  It 
also  pi'ovides  for  the  tagging  of  scaffolding  when  unsafe. 

Ch.  54C.  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation 
to  lowers  and  duties  of  the  commission. 

This  extends  the  provisions  of  the  mercantile  law  of  the  State  to 
all  cities.  Formerly  the  industrial  commission's  poAver  to  enforce 
this  law  Avas  confined  to  first  and  second  class  cities.  It  now  in- 
cludes 49  cities,  Avith  a  population  of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants. 

Ch.  582,  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation 
to  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  Avomen. 

This  bill  exempts  Avomen  Avriters  and  reporters  in  neAvspaper 
offices  from  the  proAdsions  of  the  law  which  ])rohibits  women  Avork- 
ing  after  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Ch.  583,  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation 
to  employment  of  AA'omen  on  street,  surface,  electric,  subAvay,  or  ele- 
A'ated  raili'oads. 

This  bill  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  female  under  21  years 
of  age.  Women  can  not  work  more  than  6  days  a  week,  9  hours  a 
day,  54  hours  a  week.  The  daily  hours  of  labor  shall  be  consecutive, 
except  that  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  meals. 

A  printed  notice,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  State 
industrial  commission,  stating  the  number  of  daily  hours  of  labor 
for  each  day  in  the  Aveek  of  the  employees  enumerated  in  the  section, 
shall  be  posted.  In  addition  to  this,  the  compan}^  must  keep  a  time 
book  shoAAdng  the  time  worked  by  employees. 

Ch.  591,  Acts  of  1919. — Making  approin-iations  for  tlie  bureau  of 
employment  in  the  department  of  labor. 

This  makes  a  special  appropriation  to  the  bureau  of  em]:)loyment. 

Ch.  G03,  Acts  of  1919. — An  act  to  amend  cha])ter  556  of  the  LaAA-s 
of  1918,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  increased  compensation  to 
civilian  emjiloyees  of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  existing 
Avar  for  civilization  and  making  appropriation  thei'cfor." 

This  provides  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  salary  of  all  employees. 

REPORT  OF  NEVADA. 

The  folloAA'ing  excerpts  from  the  labor  hiAAS  enacted  by  the  29th 
session  of  the  legislature  (Statutes  of  1919)  giA^e  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  neAV  hiAA^s  : 

Crim'nial  syvdicalism  (ch.  22,  page  33). — Criminal  s^'^ndicalism 
is  described  as  the  doctrine  Avhich  adA'Ocates  or  teaches  crime,  sabotage, 
Adolence,  or  unlaAA'ful  methods  of  terrorism  as  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing industrial  or  political  reform.  The  adA'Ocacy  or  teaching  of  such 
doctrine,  Avhether  by  Avord  of  mouth  or  writing,  is  declared  to  be 
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a  felony  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  not 
more  than  10  5^ears  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  botli. 

Safeti/  standards  for  jnihTtc  nt/Iifies  (ch.  49,  page  61). — The 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Xevada  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prescribe  the  standards  for  the  erection,  maintenance,  use,  and  opera- 
tion of  electric  poles,  wires,  cables,  and  appliances  of  all  jniblic  utili- 
ties witliin  the  State  ens-aged  in  the  lousiness  of  furnishing  electric 
power,  light,  and  energy  in  Nevada.  Any  violation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  commission  is  punishable  by  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  $500. 

SemimontMi/  pay  day  (ch.  71,  page  121). — Wages  due  employees 
in  private  employments  shall  be  due  and  payable  semimonthly,  that  is 
to  say,  wages  earned  prior  to  the  first  day  of  any  month  shall  l)e  pay- 
able not  later  than  the  fifteenth,  and  wages  earned  prior  to  the  six- 
teenth day  of  any  month  shall  be  paid  not  later  than  the  last  day  of 
the  same  month.  WheneA'er  an  employee  is  discharged  the  wages 
must  be  paid  within  three  days,  and  whenever  an  employee  quits  or 
resigns  the  wages  due  must  be  paid  within  four  days.  Failure  of 
the  employer  to  pay  within  these  limits  imposes  a  penalty  upon  him- 
self of  full  wages  from  the  date  of  cessation  of  work  luitil  finally 
paid,  not  to  exceed  30  days'  pay.  Regular  pay  days  must  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  days  posted  on  a  bulletin  l)oard.  and  wages  must  be 
paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  An  itemized  statement 
must  be  given  of  all  deductions  made  from  the  ]);\\  of  an  employee. 
The  labor  commissioner  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
<he  law. 

On  special  occasions  where  it  appears  to  be  beneficial  and  satisfac- 
tory to  both  employer  and  employee  they  have  the  right  to  make 
private  contracts  as  to  where  and  what  time,  other  than  15  days, 
wages  shall  be  paid,  but  it  is  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  require 
T^nj  employee  to  enter  into  a  private  agreement  as  a  condition  to 
entering  into  or  remaining  in  his  service. 

Part-time  schools  (ch.  85,  page  14S). — Where  15  children  over 
14  years  of  age  and  less  than  IS  reside,  or  shall  be  employed,  part- 
time  schools  or  classes  shall  be  established  to  provide  an  education  for 
children  Avho  have  entered  employment,  which  shall  be  either  supple- 
mental to  the  work  they  are  doing  or  promote  their  civic  and  voca- 
cational  intelligence.  Children  less  than  18  years  of  age  must  secure  an 
employment  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  before  commenc- 
ing work,  and  employers  must  keep  a  list  of  all  such  children  em- 
ployed. The  State  Iward  for  vocational  education  is  empowered  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  pait-time  schools.  Wherever  part- 
time  schools  are  established  it  is  obligatory  upon  parents  and 
guardians  to  send  children  between  the  years  of  15  and  17,  both  ages 
inclusive,  to  such  schools. 

Commission  on  erection  of  cement  plant  (ch.  105,  page  193). — 
The  governor  of  the  State  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
three  persons  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  erecting  for  the  State 
of  Xevada  a  cement  plant,  and  also  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  State  smelter.  The  sum  of  $5,000  is  appropriated  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  investigation  and  the  compensation  of  the  commis- 
sion. If  the  commission  decides  that  the  cement  plant  is  feasible 
the  State  board  of  examiners  is  authorized  to  prepare  a  bond  issue 
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of  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  equipping  such 
plant.  The  same  commission  is  authorized  to  supervise  the  building 
of  the  cement  plant  should  the  commission  decide  that  the  plant  is 
desired.  The  commission  is  directed  to  make  a  report  of  its  findings 
to  the  thirtieth  session  of  the  legislature. 

Private  employment  agencies  (ch.  167,  page  291). — No  person 
shall  keep  or  operate  a  private  employment  agency  Avithout  first 
securing  a  license  from  the  labor  commissioner,  and  depositing  a 
bond  with  the  county  or  city  clerk  to  guarantee  full  compliance  with 
the  law  regulating  the  agencies.  A  license  fee  of  $25  per  year  is 
required  and  the  agency  must  make  reports  of  its  business  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  labor  commissioner.  Correct  information  must 
be  given  to  applicants  for  work  and  in  case  the  applicant  fails  to 
secure  emplo^^ment  under  the  terms  outlined  the  licensed  agency 
must  repay  the  amount  of  the  fee,  and  in  cases  Avhere  the  applicant 
is  sent  beyond  the  city  limits  the  agency  shall  repay  any  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  in  going  to'  and  returning  from  the  place  of  alleged 
employment.  The  labor  commissioner  is  empowered  and  directed 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Alien  lahor  on  imblic  loorks  (ch.  168,  page  296). — No  person  not 
a  citizen  or  Avard  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  not  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  shall  be  employed  on  any  pul)lic  works 
in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Exceptions  are  noted  in  the  case  of  con- 
vict labor  in  and  about  the  prison,  and  where  it  can  be  shown  that 
citizens  can  not  be  obtained  as  common  laborers  it  is  permissible 
to  use  aliens  who  did  not  claim  exemption  from  military  service. 
Violations  of  this  act  are  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  to  exceed  six  months. 

Vocational  rehaMlitatioii  (ch.  182,  page  329). — The  State  of  Ne- 
vada accepts  the  benefits  of  any  act  that  ma^^  be  passed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  otherwise,  and  will  observe 
and  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  such  act  when  passed.  The 
sum  of  $10,000  is  appropriated  to  enable  the  State  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Government.  The  State  board  of  education  is  desig- 
nated as  the  State  board  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  act. 

Hours  of  labor  on  jnMic  works  (ch.  203,  page  370). — No  person 
employed  by  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions  is  permitted  to 
work  longer  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  or  56  hours  in  any  one 
week.  All  contracts  must  contain  a  clause  setting  out  8  hours  as  a 
day's  work.  Exceptions  to  the  act  are  made  in  case  of  imminent 
danger  to  life  or  property.  Public  officials  are  not  included  in  its 
provisions,  neither  are  employees  in  fire  departments,  nurses  in  hos- 
l^itals,  and  jailers  and  deputy  sheriifs.  Violations  of  the  act  sub- 
ject the  agent  of  the  State,  or  the  contractor  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $300  in  fine,  or  by  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  six  months  in  the  county  jail. 

Safety  standards  for  the  protection  of  employees  (ch.  225,  page 
403). — Every  employer  shall  furnish  employment  which  shall  be  safe 
for  the  employees  therein,  and  shall  furnish  and  use  such  safety  ap- 
pliances and  safeguards,  and  shall  adopt  and  use  such  practices, 
means,  methods,  operation,  and  processes  as  are  reasonably  adequate 
to  render  the  place  of  employment  safe.   It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
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Nevada  Industrial  Commission  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  hxw 
in  all  emploj-ments  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mine  inspector, 
labor  commissioner,  railroad,  and  public-service  commissions.  Every 
order  of  the  commission  relative  to  the  installation  of  safety  appli- 
ances shall  be  used  in  evidence  in  the  prosecution  of  those  who  vio- 
late  the  act. 

Barhers''  Sunday  closing  law  (ch.  8,  page  15). — The  barbers'  Sun- 
day closing  law  was  amended  to  apply  to  all  towns  and  cities  with  a 
i:)opulation  of  more  than  600  people.  The  amended  section  reads  as 
follows:  It  shall  be  unlawful  in  any  town  or  city  of  this  State  hav- 
ing a  population  of  more  than  five  hundred  people  for  any  person  or 
2Dersons,  company  or  corporation,  to  keep  open,  or  to  jDermit  to  be 
kept  open,  any  barber  shop  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  or  plying  the  barber  trade  or  business,  or  to  conduct  such 
business  on  the  first  day  of  each  week,  commonly  called  Sunday; 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock  midnight  of  Saturday 
of  any  week  and  12  o'clock  midnight  of  tlie  following  day,  Sunday." 

Lahor  commission  Imo  (ch.  56,  page  67). — The  law  creating  the 
office  of  labor  commissioner  was  amended  by  increasing  tlie  salary 
of  the  labor  commissioner  from  $50  to  $125  per  month ;  by  increasing 
the  allowance  for  clerical  assistance  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  per  an- 
num, and  allowing  an  extra  $300  for  the  employment  of  statistical 
assistance  each  year.  The  amended  law  also  confines  the  travel  of 
the  labor  commissioner  to  points  within  the  State  of  Nevada.  All 
printing  must  be  done  at  the  State  jDrinting  office  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  The  general  appropriation  was  increased  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  for  the  biennial  period  of  1919-20. 

Workmen's  compensation  law  (ch.  176,  page  305). — The  Nevada 
industrial  insurance  act  was  amended  by  providing  for  the  refund 
to  contributors  of  the  present  excess  jiremiimis  and  annually  here- 
after ;  by  recjuiring  employers  who  withhold  hospital  fees  to  render 
a  financial  report  showing  the  disposition  of  the  money  thus  col- 
lected; by  requiring  compensation  to  be  paid  from  the  date  of  injury 
if  disability  continues  over  14  days  instead  of  over  21  days ;  pro- 
vides for  a  small  increase  in  the  compensation  paj^ments  in  certain 
specified  cases ;  permits  farmers  and  other  heretofore  excluded  occu- 
pations to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  if  they  so  desire.  The 
amendments  became  effective  July  1,  1919. 

REPORT  OF  UTAH. 

By  Mrs.  Zina  Huntington  Smoot,  inspector,  Industrial  Commission  of  Utah. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  Avoman,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Piercy,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  1919  (with  the  indorse- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  women's  organizations  of  the  State,  and 
the  industrial  commission),  the  9-hour  section  of  the  law  relating 
to  women  workers  was  repealed,  and  8  hours  now  constitutes  a  work- 
ino;  day  for  women  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  legislature  of  1919  repealed  section  15  of  the  child-labor  law, 
taking  away  from  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  State  the  enforcement 
of  that  law  and  placing  it  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  industrial 
commission. 
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The  le<iislature  of  1919  also  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  semi- 
monthly piiy  day.  This  is  a  much  needed  reform  Avhich  has  long 
been  souglit  by  the  workingmen  of  Utah. 

We  secured  from  the  legislature  of  1919  an  amendment  to  the 
workman's  compensation  act,  providing  that  Avhen  an  employee  re- 
ceives injuries  entitling  him  to  compensation,  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation sliall  begin  the  third  day  after  the  injuries  are  received, 
instead  of  the  tenth  day  as  provided  by  the  original  law.  This 
amendment  gives  general  satisfaction. 

The  inspector's  report  to  the  legislature  of  1919,  for  the  years 
1917  and  1918,  shows  that  there  were  made  GOO  inspections  of  fac- 
tories, stores,  offices,  laundries,  cigar  and  news  stands,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, soda  fountains,  and  ail  other  places  emjdoying  female  help 
witliin  the  State  of  TTtah.  In  each  inspection  attention  was  gi^  en  to 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  general  welfare 
conditions. 

Insanitary  conditions  in  the  prepar;itit)n  of  food  products  Avere 
uncovered  in  six  cases.  The  attention  of  the  food  and  clairy  inspector 
Avas  called  to  the  matter,  and  under  his  instructions  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  cases  Avere  remedied. 

The  plan  of  Avork  for  the  ensuing  year  Avill  be  practically  the 
same  as  for  the  years  1917  and  1918.  Its  scope  will,  of  course,  be 
someAA'hat  broadened,  oAving  to  the  natural  groAvth  of  the  industries 
of  the  State.  The  system  of  inspection  noAV  in  use  is  being  rapidly 
perfected,  and  increased  inspections  will  be  handled  in  a  thoroughly 
systematic  manner. 

OAving  to  greater  facilities  the  State  industrial  commission  Avill 
l)e  able  to  enforce  tlie  child-labor  laAv  very  much  better  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  the  enforcement  of  this  laAV  being  taken  from  the 
juA'enile  court  and  placed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commissioa 
for  this  reason. 

REPORT  OF  WASHINGTON. 
I'.y       H.  Vox'xnEK,  (■((iiiiiiissioner.  Bureau  of  Ij.-iIx)!'  of  AA'asliiuuldii. 

Another  decisive  advance  in  mutual  relations  between  the  State 
and  labor  is  definitely  marked  by  the  passage  last  winter  of  the  safety 
code  of  Washington.  It  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  acts  of  legislation  in  the  interests  of  labor  yet  writ- 
ten in  this  country.  When  the  safety  law  becomes  effective  on  June 
12,  1919,  and  the  safety  board  is  organized,  the  foundation  will  have 
been  laid  for  consistent  and  systematic  safety-first  education 
throughout  the  State. 

By  this  means  may  be  generally  taught  in  the  most  effective  way 
the  Adtal  ])rincii)le  that  to  ignore  the  personal,  or  human,  element  in 
industrial  life  to-day  foredooms  the  indifferent  employer  to  increas- 
ing loss  and  final  failure.  In  an  even  more  important  sense  must 
it  be  imderstood  that  to  treat  human  beings,  as  machines  rather 
than  as  men  and  Avomen  is  surely  to  invite  economic  as  Avell  as  social 
disaster,  not  alone  for  the  individual,  but  for  the  State  itself.  Ac- 
tual competition  in  the  development  and  application  of  this  scien- 
tifically psychological,  as  well  as  common-sense  factor  of  life,  is  an 
aAvakening  spirit  of  the  times  most  consistently  and  carefully  to  be 
encouraged. 
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Effective  safet_v-first  work  will  enforce  realization  of  the  value 
of  personal  relation,  collective  responsibility  for  common  benefit, 
and  cooperation,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  mechanical  safeguard- 
ing or  education  of  brain  and  hand.  "Without  cooperation  in  this  en- 
deavor little  of  permanent  value  can  be  accomplished:  workman  and 
employer  together  must  become  keenly  and  intelligently  interested  in 
a  mutual  purpose..  The  man  in  charge  must  be  made  to  feel  tlie  cost 
of  accidents  in  industry;  that  accidents  are  financial  leakage,  and 
serious  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  those  concerned ;  and  what  is  more 
important  than  all,  that  they  can  and  must  be  very  largely  pre- 
vented. 

Another  progressively  valuable  element  of  safety-first  education 
will  be  its  requirement  of  tact  in  effectively  presenting  it  to  the  men 
it  is  designed  to  benefit.  It  will  define  and  emphasize  the  essential 
industrial  fact  that  suj^erintendents  and  foremen  who  lack  tact  in 
dealing  with  employees  are  business  failures  and  costl_y  lialiilities. 
vSafeguards  are  good,  safety  committees  are  good,  and  so  are  safety 
meetings,  but  the  man-to-man  personal  relation  between  employer 
and  employee  is  the  best  and  truest  principle  on  which  to  proceed. 
Lincoln  Ijeautifully  defined  this  xAien  he  said :  Y\lien  they  la_v  me 
away  let  it  be  said  of  me  that  as  I  traveled  down  life's  road  I  always 
endeavored  to  pull  up  a  thistle  and  plant  a  rose  in  its  stead.'' 

There  is  the  golden  secret  for  every  man  with  an  employer's  re- 
sponsibilities— to  put  the  human  touch  into  business  relations  with 
employees — to  pull  up  the  thorns  usually  abundant  along  labor's 
patliAvay  and  plant  the  roses  there.  Something  of  this  is  Avhat  we 
plan  and  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  coming  campaign  of  safety  edu- 
cation. 

One  source  of  substantial  satisfaction  in  labor-department  activity 
has  been  the  success  experienced  in  collecting  delayed  or  disputed 
wage  claims.  While  the  State  commissioner  is  given  no  actual  au- 
thority in  such  matters,  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to  assist  in  any  legiti- 
mate manner  the  wage  earner  in  assertion  and  protection  of  his  legal 
rights.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  department  to  take  up  every  claim 
brought  to  its  attention  and  to  use  the  best  available  means  in  effect- 
ing satisfactory  settlement,  without  cost  to  the  claimant. 

Within  the  past  year  the  department  has  handled  200  such  claims, 
requiring  an  average  of  6  letters  for  each  case  in  negotiating  Avith 
employer  and  employee.  One  hundred  wage-claim  cases  have  been 
taken  up  by  members  of  the  bureau  of  labor  personally.  In  <S0  per 
cent  of  these  cases  the  amounts  due  were  collected. 

This  work  will  be  largely  taken  care  of  hereafter  by  the  small- 
claims  court  provision  made  by  the  last  legislature. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  enforcement  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  for  women  and  minors  and  what  such  recovery  means  to  the 
wage  earner  it  may  Ije  remarked  that  collections  to  the  total  amount 
of  $19,400  have  been  made  by  this  department  from  June,  1914,  to 
May,  1919.  The  money  came  from  476  firms  and  was  distributed 
among  771  individuals.  Xot  a  great  deal  so  far  as  the  single  person 
Avas  concerned,  it  is  true,  yet  in  total  it  represents  considerable  pur- 
chasing power  in  necessities  of  living,  and,  more  than  that,  it  means 
that  the  woman  Avho  could  not  get  her  wages  found  a  friend  and 
helper  in  the  State.        .  . 
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The  most  active  period  in  this  work  was  that  from  November, 
1918,  to  May,  1919,  when  the  total  of  wage  collections  made  came 
to  $2,089.44:.  The  greatest  amount  collected  from  a  single  firm  was 
$500,  and  this  was  distributed  between  two  employees.  Various 
other  claims  ranged  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100.  In  numerous  in- 
stances employees  were  thus  benefited  who  had  not  previously  known 
that,  under  the  minimum  wage  law,  they  were  entitled  to  better 
wages  than  they  had  been  receiving. 

More  recent  minimum-wage  regulation  is  so  generally  understood 
that  a  brief  review  of  Avhat  has  been  accomplished  will  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  it. 

The  demand  for  higher  wage  rates  to  meet  the  rapidly  ascending 
cost  of  living  was  the  question  which  the  industrial  welfare  com- 
mission had  to  face  in  the  spring  of  1918.  How  to  do  this  with  no 
funds  to  pay  for  conferences  in  each  of  the  industries  where  wage 
rates  were  already  fixed  and  in  others  where  they  were  not  fixed  Avas 
the  question. 

A  petition  was  issued  to  the  employers  asking  them  to  voluntarily 
raise  the  wages  of  their  women  workers.  This  brought  results  in 
many  instances.  Employers  of  large  groups  of  girls,  notably  the 
Bon  Marche  in  Seattle,  and  the  garment-making  factories  of  the 
State,  abolished  the  apprenticeship  schedule  of  the  commission  en- 
tirely and  started  their  women  workers  on  the  minimum  wage,  mak- 
ing the  minimum  much  higher  than  the  State  minimum. 

There  were  still  numbers  of  women  throughout  the  State  who  were 
not  receiving  more  than  the  minimum  wages  already  established. 
The  commission  decided  to  call  a  war  emergency  conference  and  get  i: 
a  recommendation  of  a  Avage  which  could  cover  all  occupations,  trades,  ■ 
and  industries  throughout  the  State.  ;i 

A  wage  of  $13.20  was  reconmiended,  accepted,  and  went  into  effect  ] 
November  10,  1918.  It  was  at  that  time  the  highest  wage  fixed  in  i 
the  United  States,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  for  women  J 
workers.  ; 

The  commission,  within  its  authority,  fixed  a  wage  of  $9  per  week  : 
for  minors  (boys  and  girls  under  18  j^ears  of  age),  to  be  increased  ■ 
$1  per  week  after  each  six  months'  service  until  the  adult  wage  'j 
is  reached.  Apprenticeship  schedules  were  revised  so  that  all  ap- 
prentices started  at  $9  per  week,  with  an  increase  of  $1  per  week 
after  stated  periods  until  the  minimum  was  reached.  This  increase 
after  certain  periods  was  made  according  to  the  occupation. 

These  wage  rates  and  apprenticeship  schedules  will  remain  in  effect 
at  least  until  November  10,  1919,  and  no  conference  will  be  called 
until  living  conditions  justify  it. 

The  labor  commissioner,  as  chairman  of  the  industrial  welfare 
commission,  was  able  to  get  through  the  last  session  an  extra  appro- 
priation of  $4,850  to  be  used  in  investigations  and  calling  confer- 
ences. This  gives  the  commission  $14,850  for  its  work  during  this 
biennium. 

This  year  furnishes  the  most  encouraging  prospect  yet  had  for 
satisfactory  treatment  of  labor's  administrative  problems  by  reason 
of  the  character  and  number  of  needed  laws  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
lative session.  In  addition  to  the  safety  board  act  the  legislature 
provided  for  an  industrial  code  commission,  charged  with  the  duty 
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of  investigating  evils  and  causes  of  complaint  in  industry,  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  next  legislature  with  recommendations  for  their  reme- 
dies. It  also  fixed  the  legal  status  of  labor  unions  beyond  dispute 
by  declaring  them  lawful  organizations,  and  appropriated  $7,500 
for  the  promotion  of  arbitration  in  labor  disputes. 

In  addition  are  laws  prohibiting  employment  of  certain  aliens  on 
public  works,  the  vocational-education  act  and  fund,  the  part-time 
school-attendance  act,  seasonal  labor  law,  increased  salaries  for  State 
factory  inspectors,  preference  on  public  work  for  men  taken  into 
military  service,  the  small-claims  court,  veterans'  welfare  commission 
act,  and  others  in  which  labor  is  interested,  such  as  those  prohibiting 
the  teaching  of  doctrines  inimical  to  industry  or  orderly  government, 
or  the  possession  or  display  of  certain  emblems  significant  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  American  idea  of  government. 

The  Federal  child  labor  tax  act  became  effective  April  25,  1919, 
to  re]:)lace  the  Federal  child  labor  law  which  had  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Due  regard  for  the  vital  principle  that  welfare  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  employment  is  of  first  importance  to  the  community  and 
State  generally  necessitates  the  participation  of  the  department  in 
the  enforcement  of  police  regulations  designed  to  prevent  abuse  of 
those  who  otherwise  would  be  left  defenseless.  A  brief  rcAdcw  of 
prosecutions  of  such  cases  for  the  year  from  May  1,  1918,  to  May  1, 
1919,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of  this  necessary 
activity. 

The  following  list  of  cases  gives  the  fine  and  industry,  with  the 
location  of  the  business  fined,  for  violations  of  the  8-hour  law  for 
women :  Seattle,  one  case  $15  and  costs ;  confectionery,  $15  and  costs ; 
manufacturing  establishment,  $15 ;  tailor  shop,  $15 ;  restaurant. 
$31..30:  hotel,  $31;  Tacoma.  hotel,  $10:  Aberdeen,  confectionery,  $40; 
Bellingham,  meat  market,  $16;  Burlington,  restaurant,  $75;  Kenne- 
wick,  laundry,  $50;  Clear  Lake,  restaurant,  $12.50. 

Child  labor  law  enforcement  includes  the  following  instances : 
A  Spokane  flower  and  confectionery  dealer  employed  a  boy  IC  years 
old  10  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  in  violation  of  the  second  rulino- 
of  the  welfare  commission  regulating  employment  of  minors.  He 
was  fined  $25  and  costs.  For  illegally  employing  a  boy  11  years  old 
a  Puyallup  box-factory  operator  paid  $5  and  costs.  Two  Spokane 
bowling  alley  proprietors  paid  $25  and  costs  and,  $10  and 'costs,  re- 
spectively, for  employing  boys  under  16  years  old.  Failure  to  pay 
labor  in  cash,  or  payment  by  unredeemable  check,  is  another  class  of 
cases  encotmtered  and  prosecuted. 

While  the  fines  here  mentioned  are  small,  they  are  based  on  single 
charges  and  for  first  offenses,  and  they  prove  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  repetition.  The  second  offense  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  important 
financially  to  the  man  who  has  to  pay  it. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  labor  department  to  preserve  the  friendliest 
possible  relations  between  employer  and  employee  in  the  adjustment 
of  wages  or  other  disputes,  but  infractions  of  the  plain  regulations 
to  protect  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  workers  Avill  he  ]iromptly 
prosecuted.  Fortunately  for  the  enforcement  of  these  regidations 
the  percentage  of  failures  to  convict  and  penalize  in  such  cases  has 
been  scarcely  noticeable. 
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Only  one  minimum  wage  case  has  been  carried  up  to  the  State  su- 
preme court  and  the  labor  department  was  sustained  by  a  decision 
rendered  April  3,  1918. 

REPORT  OF  WYOMING. 

By  Harry  C.  Hoffman,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of  Wyoming.  i 

AVyoming-'s  department  of  labor  and  statistics  is  in  its  infancy,  the 
act  creating  that  office  being  signed  by  the  governor  February  17, 
1917.  ^Yyoming  has  been  referred  to  as  the  last  of  the  Great  Fron- 
tier. With  a  population  of  less  than  200,000,  and  an  area  greater 
than  all  New  England  and  New  York,  our  problems  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  the  more  thickly  popidated  States  of  the  East. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the  labor  commissioner  bill 
was  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  a  deputy  commissioner  of  labor 
and  statistics.  This  makes  possible  the  carrying  on  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  by  that  official  in  tlae  absence  of  the  chief.  The  contingent 
fund  of  the  department  was  increased  to  $5,000  for  the  biennial 
period.  The  bill  also  permits  the  collection  by  the  department  of 
wages  Avhere  lawfully  due,  and  inspection  of  all  living  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  employees,  Avherever  emplo3^ed,  where  such  are 
furnished  as  a  part  of  wages.  Because  of  abuses  practiced  b}^  pri- 
vate employment  offices,  thej  have  been  placed  under  the  regulation 
of  the  State  department  of  labor  and  statistics. 

There  is  no  general  unemployment  in  Wyoming;  in  fact,  there  are 
many  jobs  unfilled.  In  all  parts  of  the  State  the  various  industries 
are  progressing  splendidly.  Many  commiuiities  are  contemplating 
extensive  road-building  programs  and  still  others  undergoing  build- 
ing booms,  due  to  the  development  of  the  oil  fields.  Another  encour- 
aging sign  for  workmen  is  the  scarcity  of  labor,  especially  for  farms. 
Practically  all  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  are  finding  work  readily 
in  tlieir  chosen  occupations,  and  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  are  con- 
stantly calling  for  more  men  to  care  for  the  crops  and  live  stock. 
High  Avages  are  being  paid. 

As  to  tlie  work  of  the  coming  year,  this  department  Avill  endeavor 
to  develop  further  permanent  harmonious  relations  among  employees 
themselves  and  between  employers  and  employees,  and  through  the 
influence  of  this  harmony  a  clearer  understanding  of  all  the  needs 
of  industry;  the  maintenance  of  high  labor  standards;  better  quality  • 
of  products;  and  increased  production. 

The  Wyoming  worlouen's  compensation  hiAv  became  operative 
A])ril  1,  i915,  and  after  a  rather  exhaustive  study  of  the  various 
methods  and  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  officials  administering 
the  act,  Ave  are  confident  that  our  State  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
her  clioice  of  the  exclusive  State  insurance  plan. 

The  administration  of  the  worlcmen's  compensation  act  is  in  the 
State  treasurer's  department,  and  too  much  credit  can  not  be  given 
for  the  competent  manner  in  AA'hich  the  department  has  developed 
and  systematized  this  work. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the  rates  were  considerably  in- 
creased Avithout  increasing  the  assessments  to  the  employers.  The 
laAA'  provides  that  an  employer  shall  not  be  compelled  to  contribute 
when  the  amount  he  has  paid  into  the  fund,  after  making  certain  de- 
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ductions,  shall  equal  1^  per  cent  of  his  annual  pay  roll  and  shall  like- 
wise be  not  less  than  $5,000. 

Approximately  21,000  employees  are  protected  under  the  act  at  this 
time.  Of  this  number  10.000  are  employed  in  the  coal  industry  and 
5,200  in  the  oil  industry,  leaving  a  balance  of  5,800  employed  in  all 
other  industries. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA,  CANADA. 

By  J.  N.  ilcLEOD,  Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  Alberta,  Canada. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mines  act  our  labor  legislation  is  prac- 
tically new.  Industrially  we  are  very  young.  The  compensation  act 
as  it  applies  to  mines  came  into  effect  on  July  1,  1918,  and  as  it  ap- 
plies to  industries,  etc.,  on  January  1,  1919.  This  act  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  I  believe  one  of  the  best  in  existence. 

All  employers  governed  by  this  act  are  obliged  to  report  to  tlie 
board,  giAdng  a  copy  of  their  pay  roll  and  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness. Assessment  is  made  accordingly,  all  money  being  pa  id  into  a 
fund  held  in  trust  by  the  board  for  compensation  pui'jjoses.  The 
act  is  an  excellent  one  in  so  far  as  there  is  no  possible  wa}^  for  an 
employee  being  put  to  any  expense  to  get  compensation  coming  to 
him.  The  board  is  the  final  court  and  all  expenses  are  paid  out 
of  the  funds  which  in  the  first  place  are  collected  from  employers 
only. 

Violations  of  this  act  are  punishable  by  heavy  fines  or  imprison- 
ment. The  ATorkmen's  compensation  board  consists  of  three  men 
appointed  by  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council  and  is  a  body  cor- 
porate. 

We  also  have  an  act  for  the  protection  of  persons  emplo^^ed  in 
factories,  shops,  and  office  buildings,  cited  as  the  far-lories  act.  I 
will  state  briefly  a  few  of  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

No  person  under  the  age  of  15  years  shall  be  emplo^'ed  in  factory, 
shop,  or  office  building.  No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory, 
shop,  or  office  building  at  a  wage  less  than  $1.50  per  shift  or  at  a 
rate  less  than  $1.50  per  shift,  except  in  the  case  of  apprentices  wlio 
may  be  paid  a  wage  of  not  less  than  $1  per  shift.  Chairs  shall  be 
provided  for  the  use  of  women  when  not  engaged  in  their  em- 
ployment. 

L)ay  shifts  shall  not  be  earlier  than  7  a.  m.  or  later  than  6  p.  m. 
Night  shifts  shall  not  be  more  than  8  hours ;  where  any  part  of  a 
shift  is  before  7  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  it  shall  be  deemed  a  night 
shift.  No  person  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  one  shift  in  one 
day  except  for  reasons  of  trade,  accident,  or  war  production  neces- 
sities, and  then  only  by  permission  of  an  inspector.  The  employer 
shall  allow  every  employee  one  hour  between  11  and  2  for  meals. 
Wages  must  be  paid  bimonthly. 

A  sufficient  number  of  closets  shall  be  provided  for  each  sex.  The 
regular  sanitary  requirements  shall  be  observed.  No  woman  shall 
clean  - mill-gearing  machinery  in  motion.  No  woman  shall  be  em- 
ployed  after  11  o'clock  at  night  without  the  permission  of  an  in- 
spector in  writing.  All  machinery,  including  elevators,  shall  be 
sufficiently  guarded  and  protected  with  safety  devices  to  prevent  pos- 
sible injuries  to  employees. 
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Combustibles  and  inflammable  material  when  not  in  use  must  be 
stored  in  a  separate  building  or  fireproof  compartment.  Main  inside 
and  outside  doors  for  use  of  employees  must  open  outwardly.  Doors 
leading  to  fire  escapes  shall  not  be  locked.  Employers  shall  report 
to  inspector  any  accident  or  fire  explosion  on  forms  provided  for 
that  purpose  within  six  days  of  the  accident  or  explosion.  Fatal  ac- 
cidents and  explosions  causing  injuries  shall  lie  reported  within  24 
hours.  Noncompliance  renders  the  person  in  default  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty of  $30. 

()ne  clause  in  this  act  Avhich  is  very  beneficial  to  employees  and 
employers  is  as  follows :  "Any  matter  or  thing  which  the  inspector 
considers  dangerous,  and  in  regard,  to  which  he  gives  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  that  effect  to  the  employer,  shall  be  securely  fenced  or  guarded 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector." 

It  was  realized  that  the  minimum  Avage  called  for  was  not  suffi- 
cient and  at  the  last  session  of  our  legislature  an  amendment  was 
passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  council  in  each 
city  to  set  a  minimum  wage  at  which  any  female  person  may  be 
employed  and  also  setting  the  maximum  hours  per  day  for  women 
employees.  Upon  tlie  publication  in  the  Gazette  of  the  report  of  this 
committee  by  the  chief  inspector  the  report  immediately  becomes  law 
and  is  valid  and  binding  and  of  the  same  force  and  effect  as  though 
the  same  formed  part  of  the  act. 

Violations  of  the  factories  act  are  punishable  on  summary  con- 
viction by  fines  or  imprisonment.  This  act  is  being  enforced  very 
satisfactorily  with  a  small  force  of  inspectors. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  3— MORNING  SESSION. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  C.  X.  Younger,  president,  pre- 
siding, at  9. 30  a.  m. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

By  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  invited  to  speak  to  this  convention  for  I 
think  I  can  qualify  as  a  governmental  labor  official  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Long  before  my  friends  on  the  industrial  com- 
mission were  members,  I  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years,  and 
even  now  they  have  made  me  a  member  of  their  minimum  wage 
board,  so  that  I  draw  an  occasional  account  on  the  State  treasury  of 
Wisconsin.  So  I  can  speak  to  you,  I  think,  as  fellow  officials  in  the 
labor  field.  We  ought  to  consider  the  important  positions  which 
we  occupy  as  labor  officials.  We  occupy  a  disagreeable  position  in 
some  respects.  Our  duty,  our  official  duty,  is  to  enforce  duties  on 
employers  on  behalf  of  laborers.  We  are  to  assert  the  rights  of  labor 
and  the  duties  of  capital.  That  is  not  altogether  an  agreeable  duty, 
and  yet,  if  we  consider  it  carefullj;',  we  must  recognize  that  that  is 
the  most  important  obligation  on  any  public  officials  in  this  country 
or  in  any  other  country  at  the  present  time.  If  there  is  one  issue 
that  seems  likely  to  overthrow  our  civilization,  it  is  this  issue  of 
capital  and  labor.  It  has  already  started  to  overthrow  it.  And  we 
occupy  the  stategic  position.  The  people  will  look  to  you  for  guid- 
ance in  the  most  serious  menace  that  is  confronting  the  world. 

The  nineteenth  century  marked  the  middle  ground  between  two 
great  revolutions,  one  the  French  and  the  other  the  Eussian.  Dur- 
ing that  century  capitalism  has  grown  up.  The  French  Revolution 
destroyed  feudalism,  and  on  its  basis  btiilt  up  what  we  know  as  cajD- 
italism  is  that  had  grown  up  between  these  two  revolutions,  and 
it  behooves  us  seriously  to  consider  what  this  institution  of  cap- 
italism is  that  had  grown  up  between  these  two  revolutions,  and 
which  is  noAV  on  its  good  behavior.  We  should  understand  thor- 
oughly Avhat  is  the  grievance  which  labor  has  against  this  system 
of  capitalism.  We  should  understand  the  grounds  on  which  capital- 
ism itself  demands  its  own  retention. 

I  think  that  if  I  were  to  analyze  the  gi-ounds  on  wdiich  labor  con- 
tends with  capitalism  I  would  say  that  it  concentrates  on  two 
points— their  idea  of  what  capitalism  is  and  their  idea  of  the  power 
of  capital.  Their  idea  of  what  capitalism  is  is  largely  an  idea  that 
it  is  the  ownership  of  buildings  and  tools  and  the  machinery  which 
employs  labor — the  ownership  of  physical  things.  But  is  capital 
the  ownership  of  physical  things?  Suppose  that  all  of  our  physical 
capital  should  be  destroyed?  Suppose  that  our  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery should  be  devastated  by  war?  It  Avouldn't  take  very  many 
years  to  restore  those  buildings  and  machinery  if  the  people  have 
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credit,  if  they  have  confidence  in  the  future,  if  tliey  have  faith  that 
debts  will  be  paid,  if  their  expectations  are  that  the  work  that  they 
do  will  be  compensated.  With  the  ability  and  the  ingenuity  of  in- 
dustry of  the  modern  world  the  great  thing  which  supi)orts  capital- 
ism is  good  credit.  Now,  if  the  contest  against  capitalism  is  going 
to  destroy  credit  it  is  going  to  destroy  faith  in  the  future,  it  is  going 
to  destroy  the  security  of  the  expectations  of  investors ;  then  we  can 
truly  say  that  our  civilization  will  be  destroyed.  For  capitalism 
simply  means  this:  That  the  producer  creates  his  product  a  year, 
or  even  three  3'ears,  before  the  consumer  enjoys  them.  Who  is  to 
bridge  o^  er  that  time  between  the  laborer's  work  and  the  consumer's 
compensation  for  that  work?  The  primary  producer  is  the  Avorker. 
He  must  have  his  pay  immediately.  He  can  not  wait  for  two  or 
three  years  until  the  ultimate  consumer  makes  that  compensation. 
Capitalism  is  the  scheme  for  bridging  over  b}'  means  of  credit  and 
security  of  ex2)ectations  that  gap  which  modern  invention  and  mod- 
ern industry  has  created  between  the  primary  producer  and  the 
ultimate  consumer.  There  is  where  capitalism  has  its  strength. 
There  is  where  Europe  is  to  be  rehabilitated.  It  is  in  so  far  as  there 
can  be  security  and  guaranty  that  loans  will  be  repaid  that  capital- 
ism can  go  ahead  and  reconstruct  the  world. 

Well,  labor  has  another  idea — that  capital  means  autocracy;  that 
it  means  power  over  labor ;  that  it  means  unemployment ;  the  power  1! 
to  discharge  a  man  at  will  and  deprive  him  of  his  job.  It  means  auto-  f 
cratic  power  of  a  government  which  is  not  a  political  government,  i 
of  a  government  in  private  hands.  And  so,  throughout  the  world,  ' 
from  Russia  to  Australia,  the  sentiment  of  lahor  is  growing  that  this 
power  of  capitalism  must  be  taken  av='ay.  That  labor  itself  must 
have  control  of  the  shop.  It  is  not  only  in  Russia,  but  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  in  America,  it  is  in  the  different  countries  which  have 
been  through  this  terrible  war.  In  Russia  they  have  carried  it  to  ex- 
tremes. The}^  have  put  the  workingman  in  charge  of  the  shops, 
elected  their  own  foremen  and  superintendents.  In  England  there 
is  a  great  movement  of  shop  stewards  and  guild  socialism  which  pro- 
l)oses  to  take  over  the  industries  and  manage  them  by  foremen  and 
superintendents  elected  by  Avorkingmen.  And  even  in  Anierica  Ave 
have  2,000,000  Avage  eainers  that  are  now  employed  by  the  railroads 
of  this  country  presenting  a  proposition  to  our  Government  that 
the  Government  shall  take  over  the  railroads,  but  the  management  of 
those  railroads  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  employees,  avIio  will  elect 
their  own  foremen,  superintendents,  and  general  managers  through 
their  control  of  the  board  of  directors.  Labor  generally  is  getting 
the  idea  that  the  management  of  industry  is  simply  a  question  of 
labor  and  efficiency.  That  if  Ave  have  competent  Avorkingmen  and 
competent  executiA^es  then  industry  will  go  on  Avithout  the  poAver 
of  the  investor  or  the  GoA^ernment  or  the  oAvner. 

Possibly  at  some  future  time  labor  may  be  able  to  elect  its  fore- 
men and  its  superintendents  and  its  general  managers.  History  i 
shoAvs  us  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  so.  For  nearly  100  years 
wage  earners  have  experimented  Avith  productive  cooperation.  They 
haA'e  made  experiments  in  electing  foremen  and  superintendents, 
but  ahvays  disastrously.  They  may  haA'e  succeeded  in  their  cooj^era- 
tiA^e  enterprises  AA  hen  it  consists  simply  of  cooperative  stores  and  in  i 
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marketing,  but  -when  it  comes  to  actual  management  of  shops  it 
breaks  clown  on  the  one  fact  of  discipline.  The  wage  earner  must 
have  his  Avages  immediately.  He  can  not  Avait  for  a  longer  period. 
And  what  does  that  mean  '^  It  means  when  he  controls  the  shop  he 
does  not  prepare  a  depreciation  account ;  he  does  not  set  up  reserves 
for  the  future.  It  means  that  he  wants  to  divide  the  profits  at  once 
without  taking  that  precaution  which  capital  has  learned  to  take — 
adequate  depreciation  accounts,  good  reserves,  and  security  for  the 
future.  The  wage  earner  also  lacks  the  willingness  to  oloey  those 
whom  he  elects,  or  rather,  Ave  may  say,  that  he  elects  those  Avho  will 
not  command  him  too  strongly. 

So  capitalism  furnishes  one  thing  Avhich  Ave  must  recognize.  It 
furnishes  discipline.  It  disciplines  labor.  It  is  a  poAver.  It  is  a 
I^OAver  superior  to  labor.  It  controls  labor,  and  our  modern  institu- 
tion is  built  upon  this  fact,  that  the  Avorkingmen  are  controlled  by 
capitalism  through  its  poAver  to  select  its  oAvn  managers  and  its 
superintendents  and  its  foremen.  Two  things  capitalism  has  fur- 
nislied  to  our  civilization  upon  Avhich  our  great  productive  indus- 
tries depend — credit  and  discipline.  It  is  not  in  the  physical  capital 
that  the  Avealth  of  the  Avorld  consists.  It  is  in  the  credit  tliat  is 
founded  on  faith  in  the  future,  and  it  is  not  in  the  industry  nor  in 
the  iuA'Cntiveness  of  labor  or  management  that  this  industry  is  car- 
ried on,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  discipline  and  work  to  a  common  end. 

We  can  recognize  tliose  great  essentials  of  capitalistic  system,  but 
we  must  also  recognize  that  capital  is  greatly  to  blame  because  it  has 
not  furnished  to  labor  that  same  security  n\)on  Avhich  its  OAvn  life 
depends.  The  Avorkingman  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  had 
that  security  of  his  job  Avhich  the  capitalist  has  had  in  his  invest- 
ment. In  order  that  they  might  maintain  this  discii^line,  the  Avork- 
ingman has  been  throAvn  about  like  machinery  or  like  commodities, 
Avithout  caring  for  his  future,  Avithout  caring  for  his  security.  Cap- 
italism must  haA'e  discipline,  but  miist  it  have  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  security  of  labor  ?  Capitalism  is  on  its  good  behaAdor  noAv  and 
it  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  that  unless  the  capitalistic  system  be- 
gins to  take  care  of  the  security  of  the  laborer,  begins  to  make  jobs 
as  secure  as  inA^estments,  then  there  is  a  serious  question  Avhether, 
with  the  growing  number  of  w^age  earners  Avho  liaA^e  no  capital  of 
their  own,  whether  that  system  can  continue  to  exist. 

In  self-defense,  in  protection  of  the  two  great  contributions  Avhich 
capitalism  makes  to  our  civilization,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take 
into  account  hoAv  it  ma^^  be  that  labor  may  be  made  secure  in  its 
job.  AVe  haA'e  begun  along  that  line.  We  have  begun  our  labor 
legislation  along  the  line  of  giving  security  to  bailor  in  its  jol). 
America  has  started  Avith  the  Avorkmen's  compensation  laws.  That' 
is  the  first  and  serious  effort  that  the  American  peo]ole  have  made 
toward  giving  labor  a  degree  of  security  in  its  job.  Formerly, 
when  the  accident  occurred,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  Avorking- 
man would  be  throAvn  on  his  oavu  resources.  Noav,  no  matter  Avho 
is  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  the  accident,  the  laborer  has  a  certain 
amount  of  wages  kept  up  during  his  disability.  Our  legislation  is 
very  defective  yet.  It  has  not  yet  fully  realized  hoAv  important 
this  matter  of  security  is.  It  has  not  paid  to  laborers  enough  in 
accidents.    It  has  not  put  enough  on  the  employer  in  the  Avay  of 
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rehabilitation.  It  has  not  continued  that  pajaiaent  for  the  remainder 
of  the  working-man's  life  if  the  accident  is  a  permanent  disabilit3^ 

When  we  recognize  that  it  is  the  duty  of  capitalism  in  its  own 
defense  to  give  security  to  labor  we  shall  then  enlarge  the  range  of 
our  workmen's  compensation  laws,  for  that  class  of  legislation  per- 
forms two  tricks.  It  is  an  insurance  for  the  workman  and  a  tax  on 
the  employer.  It  brings  in  a  new  type  of  legislation.  Prior  to 
the  accident  compensation  laws,  what  was  the  type  of  labor  legis- 
lation which  we  endeavored  to  have  in  order  to  prevent  accidents? 
We  piled  up  on  our  books,  our  law  books,  statutes  regarding  safe- 
guards, ordering  the  employer  to  make  his  places  safe,  and  then  we 
attached  to  them  a  criminal  penalty.  Our  method  of  improving 
the  safet}^  and  of  making  capitalism  responsible  for  the  security  of 
labor  was  to  make  a  petty  criminal  out  of  the  employer,  and  our 
labor  departments  had  this  serious  handicap,  that  in  order  that  they 
might  protect  the  rights  of  labor  they  had  to  do  it  by  prosecution  of 
the  employer,  by  snealdng  in  at  the  back  door,  by  coming  in  when 
not  wanted,  and  they  sulTered  the  ignominy  of  being  kicked  out  of 
the  shops  or  lifted  out  of  their  jobs,  or  sailed  past  the  dangerous 
machinery. 

But  now.  with  the  accident  compensation  laws,  what  is  the  attitude 
of  the  employer  ?  This  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  tax — a  tax  on  accidents. 
If  the  employer  has  a  large  number  of  accidents  he  pays  a  high  tax^ 
and  that  goes  over  to  the  workingman.  The  employer  has  a  new 
kind  of  taxation — a  taxation  Avhich  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  evade. 
He  can  evade  the  tax  on  accidents  by  preventing  the  accidents,  and  it 
has  turned  out  that  the  best  abilities  of  capitalism,  devoted  to  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  has  been  far  more  effective  than  all  the 
labor  departments  that  have  been  established  in  our  country.  The 
employer  does  not  want  a  detective  in  the  factory  inspector's  office. 
He  wants  an  exj^ert.  He  wants  some  one  to  come  in  and  show  him 
how  to  prevent  accidents,  and  he  has  been  able  to  reduce  accidents 
far  more  than  he  thought  possible.  When  our  accident  compensation 
law  Avent  into  effect  in  Wisconsin,  I  knew  a  big  firm  in  this  State 
that  expected  that  their  insurance  premium  on  employer's  liability 
would  be  increased  from  the  $5,000  a  year  Avhich  they  Avere  paying; 
to  $22,000  a  year.  It  would  have  been  increased  if  their  accidents 
had  been  going  on  at  the  rate  at  which  they  had  previously  been 
going  on,  but  this  firm  immediately  changed  its  claim  agent  into  a 
safety  expert.  It  lookecl  around  for  the  best  safety  devices.  It  in- 
vested some  money  in  safeguards,  and  the  very  first  year,  instead  of 
its  expenditure  on  account  of  accidents  increasing  from  $6,000  to 
$22,000,  their  expenditure  fell  off  from  $5,000  to  $2,500. 

Many  other  firms  say  that  they  make  more  money  on  accident  pre- 
vention than  they  do  on  any  other  part  of  their  business.  Why 
is  it  ?  Because  we  have  introduced  a  new  type  of  labor  legislation. 
We  haA^e  introduced  the  idea  not  of  making  the  employer  a  petty 
criminal,  but  simply  making  him  a  taxpayer  and  giving  him  the 
option  of  getting  rid  of  his  tax  by  getting  rid  of  accidents.  We 
tax  his  accidents  and  he  puts  his  best  abilities  in  to  get  rid  of  them. 
That  has  made  reformations  in  our  labor  departments  and  labor 
legislation.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  tussle 
for  days  and  days  Avith  the  question  of  whether  a  buzz  saw  shall 
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be  guarded  or  not,  but  the  industrial  commission  calls  in  the  manu- 
facturer and  they  form  safety  committees  and  the}'  go  about  tiying 
to  find  out  the  most  effective  safeguards  that  the  industry  can  find. 
They  put  in  their  safety  departments,  they  put  in  their  surgeons, 
they  employ  experts  to  conduct  the  committees.  They  devote  them- 
selves with  the  business  ability  which  our  Government  and  labor 
officials  never  can  hope  to  equal  to  the  prevention  of  accidents.  It 
is  not  because  the  employer  has  improved  so  much.  It  is  because 
he  has  a  new  line  on  which  he  can  make  profit.  We  have  made 
accident  prevention  profitable  by  imposing  a  new  kind  of  duty 
on  the  employer,  a  duty  to  pay  tax  if  he  does  not  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity in  preventing  accidents. 

This  same  line  of  progress  applies  to  sickness,  applies  to  old  age, 
applies  to  unemployment.  The  sickness  insurance  question  has  been 
discussed  pro  and  con,  but  it  is  not  health  insurance  that  we  should 
look  for  as  the  m>ist  important  thing.  It  is  sickness  prevention,  and 
when  we  reach  the  point  when  we  shall  tax  siclfness  as  we  have 
taxed  accidents,  when  we  shall  make  it  profitable  for  the  employer  to 
reduce  sickness  as  he  has  reduced  accidents,  then  Ave  sliall  have  the 
greatest  progress  in  a  health  program  that  we  have  known.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  any  longer  for  us  to  enact  legislation  making  places 
of  employment  healthy,  sanitary  legislation,  but  the  employer  him- 
self will  seek  out  the  best  health  experts  that  he  can  find  and  he  will 
devote  himself  to  making  a  profit  by  preventing  sickness.  I  knoAV 
of  one  firm  in  this  State  that  has  voluntarily  taxed  itself  for  every 
day's  sickness  of  its  employees,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  it  has  reduced  the  amount  of  sickness  in  its  establishment  by 
50  per  cent.  Its  physicians  are  there  continually  when  the  men  go 
to  work.  They  do  not  wait  for  them  to  get  sick.  They  thrust  the 
physician  onto  the  workman  so  he  can't  go  to  Avork  in  the  morning 
Avithout  consulting  the  physicians,  and  the  physicians  are  not  afraid 
of  being  consulted  by  people  who  think  they  are  sick  and  yet  are  not. 

The  medical  profession  in  that  respect  has  changed.  It  is  not  any 
longer  a  profession  for  healing  sickness  but  a  profession  for  prevent- 
ing sickness.  Tlie  employer  has  put  his  business  ability  in  the  hiring 
of  the  right  kind  of  medical  experts,  building  w])  the  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, and  clinics,  and  has  gone  into  it  in  the  scientific  and  business 
Avay  in  which  modern  capital  has  built  up  industry.  Compulsory 
health  insurance  simpl}'  means  that  all  other  employers  who  haA'e 
not  yet  followed  the  example  of  these  pioneers  will  be  taxed  on  the 
number  of  days  lost  by  their  employees  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
they  can  escape  that  tax  by  improving  the  health  of  their  employees, 
by  changing  their  factories,  l)y  putting  business  ability  into  sickness 
preA'ention. 

Employers,  too,  are  learning  how  to  preA-ent  unemployment.  If 
there  has  been  one  thing  hopeful  in  modern  business  it  has  been  the 
way  they  have  been  getting  at  this  matter  of  labor  turnover.  You 
knoAv  firms  and  I  know  firms  that  haA'e  made  a  record  of  not  laying 
off  a  man  for  a  number  of  years.  One  great  manufacturer  in  the 
East  told  me  not  long  ago  that  for  30  years  his  firm  has  not  laid  off  a 
man.  How  did  he  clo  it?  Even  through  the  hard  period  of  depres- 
sion, through  1893  to  1897.  not  a  man  was  laid  off.  He  simply  coor- 
dinated the  sales  and  production  departments.   He  simply  saw  to  it 
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that  the  salesmen  did  not  take  rnsh  orders  but  took  orders  in  advance. 
That  the  orders  Avere  distributed  all  over  the  year  regularly.  The 
salesmen  were  taken  into  the  production  department  and  given  to 
understand  that  labor  Avas  to  be  employed  steadily.  Another  thing 
tliev  did  Avas  to  add  supplemental  lines  during  dull  seasons. 

If  individual  firms  are  not  large  enough  to  do  this,  Ave  haA'e  an- 
other recourse,  that  of  a  great  system  of  public  employment  offices, 
man}^  already  established,  whicli  shall  be  the  means  by  Avhich  em- 
ployers mutually  exchange  their  employees,  keeping  them  steadilj^ 
employed  instead  of  laying  them  off.  A  tax  on  unemplo3^ment  by 
AA'hicli  the  employer  AA-ill  pa}'  the  AA-orkingman  so  many  cents  or  dollars 
for  each  day  he  must  lay  off  Avill  direct  the  employer  to  another  source 
of  making  profit  just  as  he  noAv  makes  it  on  accident  preA^ention. 

That  AA'ill  mean  a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  emplo3^ers  for  im- 
proved employment'  offices,  of  financing  employment  offices,  and 
making  them  the  great  instrument  by  Avhich  capitalism  giA^es  to  labor 
the  security  of  employment.  We  shall  have  employment  managers 
in  all  factories  Avhose  business  it  aaIII  he  to  stud}^  the  labor  turnoA^er, 
to  study  the  Avays  in  Aviiich  labor  can  be  stabilized,  and  then,  out  of 
this  tax  on  unemployment,  those  Avho  are  not  Avilling  to  stud}^  their 
employment  problems  Avill  be  compelled  to  contribute  toAvard  sup- 
porting tliis  system  of  employment  offices.  MeauAvhile  the  working- 
man  Avill  have  unemployment  exchanges.  The  amount  of  money 
Avill  be  collected  in  advance,  a  fund  in  reserve,  so  that  the  unem- 
ployed A¥orkingman  may  haA^e  unemployment  benefits. 

England  has  taken  the  first  great  step  in  this  direction.  England 
has  gone  further  than  any  other  nation  in  endeaA^oring  to  make  the 
job  secure.  England  has  her  old-age  pensions,  her  sickness  and  acci- 
dent insurance,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  3'^ears  her  unemployment 
insurance.  Slie  has  built  it  up  on  the  idea  of  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed rather  than  a  tax  on  the  employer,  but  she  gives  rcAvards  and 
rebates  and  dividends  to  the  emplo^^ers  AA'ho  give  steady  employment. 
Those  Avho  do  not  giA'e  steady  emploAanent  have  to  pa};'  the  tax.  The 
consumer  ultimately  does  bear  the  burden  if  unemployment  is  not 
13revented,  but  b}^  the  proper  organization  of  industry,  by  that  busi- 
ness ability  by  AA'hich  capitalism  has  overcome  the  physical  forces  of 
nature,  unemployment  can  be  prevented  and  the  one  great  force 
Avhich  Ave  have  not  yet  tapped,  namely,  the  business  ability  of  capi- 
tal, can  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  labor  legislation. 

One  other  point:  It  is  not  enough  that  lal)or  l)e  made  secure,  that 
the  job  haA'e  security  as  the  iuA'cstor  noAA'  has:  it  is  also  necessary 
to  consider  that  labor  is  not  going  to  be  content  Avith  the  autocratic 
system  of  emplovment.  Tlie  AAorkingman  differs  from  the  capitalist 
in  that  he  gives  up  his  liberty  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
day.  He  does  not  turn  over  his  dollars.  He  turns  over  his  body  and 
his  AA'ill  to  the  command  of  the  foreman  and  superintendent.  He  is 
not  concerned  merely  in  the  amount  of  Avages  he  may  get.  He  ma}'' 
get  very  higli  Avages,  but  he  is  getting  those  AA'ages  in  exchange  for 
his  liberty.  Capitalism  has  grown  up  not  onl}'  on  security  but  on 
liberty.  If  the  capitalist  Avere  not  free  to  make  his  selection  of  his 
iuA'estments,  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  the  management  of  his  business, 
we  could  not  have  had  that  Avonderful  development  of  industry. 
Labor  can  not  liave  that  libertA^  Avhich  capitalism  has.    It  must  be 
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subject  to  discipline.  It  must  take  orders.  It  must  work  toward 
a  common  end,  and  that  common  end  can  be  set  for  it  only  by 
tlie  commands  of  the  foremen,  superintendents,  and  general  man- 
agers, appointed  and  not  elected.  But  labor  can  have  a  voice  in  the 
discipline. 

Labor  is  concerned  in  collective  bargaining  not  only  in  order  to  get 
high  wages,  but  also  in  order  that  it  may  prevent  the  foreman 
from  autocratically  determining  the  conditions  under  which  labor 
shall  work.  For  every  grievance  that  labor  lias  in  the  sliop  he  asks 
not  that  the  foreman  be  removed,  but  that  the  foreman  shall  answer 
l)efore  a  committee  in  which  the  workman  has  equal  voice  with 
the  em]:)lo3'er  himself.  They  want  no  arbitration.  They  want  no 
outsiders,  no  disintei^ested  representatives  of  the  public  to  decide 
between  them.  They  want  an  eqnal  voice,  in  wliich  the  committee 
of  the  workingmen  shall  have  equal  power  with  tlie  representatives 
of  the  employer.  They  do  not  propose  to  take  away  from  the  fore- 
man his  power  of  discipline,  but  they  want  to  take  away  his  power 
of  autocratic  discipline. 

I  know  a  firm  in  this  State  who  has  recently  re(|uired  that  every 
l^erson  that  comes  into  the  establishment — a  large  firm — shall  be  a 
member  of  the  shop  union,  and  then  these  woi'kers  have  the  right, 
by  secret  ballot,  to  elect  their  l)usiness  agent.  That  business  agent 
is  paid  a  salary  by  the  fees  of  the  Avorkers  themselves.  When  they 
made  their  first  election  this  winter  these  workers  elected  the  man 
who  had  previously  been  the  business  agent  of  the  trade-xmion, 
although  this  was  an  open  shop  and  unions  not  recognized.  They 
created  their  own  union,  gave  them  the  ballot,  and  allowed  them  to 
select  their  l)usiness  agent.  He  paj's  attention  to  all  their  griev- 
ances. The  business  agent  takes  them  up  with  the  foreman  and 
superintendent  and  if  not  settled  they  have  another  appeal,  a  joint 
board  appointed  by  the  employer  and  half  of  the  workers.  One  of 
the  first  things  whicli  this  new  arrangement  accomplished  was  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor  from  48  to  4G  per  week.  That  looked 
pretty  bad.  But  they  have  this  new  idea,  which  is  coming  to  take 
hold  of  employers  generally,  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  willing 
support  of  labor  we  must  give  labor  not  control  of  the  management, 
but  a  decision  in  tlie  management.  "We  must  set  up  a  judicial,  rep- 
resentative system  by  which  those  orders  of  the  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents may  be  reviewed  and  they  may  be  decided  on  the  merits 
and  the  workingman  may  know  he  will  be  treated  fairly.  And  will 
we  not  find  there  the  greatest  instrument  of  efficiency  which  capital- 
ism can  develop? 

Capitalism  has  based  its  idea  of  efficiency  in  that  it  must  have 
a  reserve  army  of  unemployed.  That  there  must  be  a  penalty  on 
the  lazy-  man.  That  if  he  does  not  Avork  he  will  suffer  unemploy- 
ment. We  have  reached  the  limit  of  penalizing  labor.  It  is  not 
penalties  of  unemployment  that  Avill  bring  out  the  productiveness 
of  labor  but  the  willingness  of  labor  itself.  I  know  of  a  firm  of 
employers  who  laid  off  200  employees.  Suddenly  they  were  laid  off 
on  the  street  without  warning.  Immediately  all  the  working  people 
in  that  community  rose  up  and  I  have  not  heard  any  stronger  advo- 
cates of  bolshevism  than  I  heard  among  the  workingmen  of  that 
community.    In  talking  to  an  employer  ns  to  why  an  employer 
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should  not  give  two  weeks'  notice  before  laying  them  off,  this  em- 
ployer said  he  tried  it,  but  they  all  laid  down  on  the  job.  They 
worked  poorly.  They  did  not  work  efficiently,  and  the  consequences 
Avere  that  he  lost  several  thousand  dollars  during  .those  two  weeks 
on  account  of  giving  notice. 

Workingmen  will  not  work  Avhen  unemployment  is  ahead  of  them. 
If  they  know  that  the  job  is  coming  to  an  end,  then  they  string  it 
out  as  long  as  possible.  The  Avillingness  of  labor  is  dependent  more 
and  more  upon  the  security  of  labor.  If  labor  can  feel  the  future 
secure,  then  it  will  be  more  willing  to  work.  It  is  not  penalties 
in  the  long  run  hereafter  that  are  going  to  induce  the  intelli- 
gent worker  to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  employer,  but 
it  is  the  feeling  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  establishment,  that  he  has. 
a  future  there,  that  he  can  get  promotion  or  that  he  can,  in  case 
of  sickness  or  unemployment,  be  taken  care  of.  That  he  has  a  right 
there  which  the  employer  recognizes,  and  may  Ave  not  expect,  Avhen. 
Ave  have  this  system  of  collective  government  in  our  industries,  that, 
the  Avork  of  our  factory  inspectors  and  labor  departments  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  ? 

I  do  not  see  hoAV  it  is  possible  to  enforce  many  of  our  neAv  forms, 
of  legislation,  like  the  minimum-AA'age  laAv,  unless  we  have  organ- 
ized labor  in  the  factories  to  find  out  whether  there  are  Adolations — - 
to  find  out  Avhether  the  laAv  is  being  properly  lived  up  to.  It  Avould 
require  an  army  of  factory  inspectors  to  accomplish  that  Avhich 
these  organized  workers  Avill  accomplish  by  the  consent  of  their 
emi^loyers  and  by  mutual  agreement  in  the  factory.  So  the  neAv 
labor  legislation  and  the  activities  of  the  labor  officials  should  be 
to  shoAv  the  employers  hoAv  to  introduce  collective  bargaining  in. 
their  establishments.  Not  only  that  collective  bargaining  should 
fix  wages,  but  that  collectiA^e  government  should  OA^ersee  the  discip- 
line. 

I  do  not  propose  to  cover  all  of  the  possibilities,  but  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  important  fact :  That  as  labor  officials  Ave  need  to- 
take  a  ncAV  look  into  the  future.  We  need  to  consider  that  this  penal 
system — this  compulsory  sj^stem  of  punishing  the  employer  by  mak- 
ing him  a  petty  criminal — has  about  reached  the  limit.  That  this 
present  system  by  Avhich  the  employer  punishes  the  Avorker  by  unem- 
ployment has  reached  its  limit.  That  the  future  reconciliation  of 
capital  and  labor  lies  very  largely  in  the  educational  Avork  that  the 
labor  officials  of  the  country  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  em- 
ployers. They  should  knoAV  hoAV  these  things  are  done.  They 
should  report  in  advance  about  these  neAv  steps  they  knoAv  some 
are  experimenting  Avith  but  Avhich  the  individual  employer  does  not 
know  will  work  out  in  his  establishment.  It  behooves  us  as  labor 
officials  to  acquaint  ourselves  AAnth  the  advance  work  employers  are 
already  doing,  and  then,  through  legislation  and  our  intercourse 
with  employers,  to  lead  them,  generally  and  universally,  to  do  that 
which  the  most  progressive  ones  are  doing  on  their  own  initiative. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CONCILIATION  BRANCH  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  CONTROVERSIES. 

By  E.  P.  ilARSH,  nieuiber  of  the  President's  ]N[ediation  Coiuniission. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  address  you  to-day  and  to  convey  to  you 
the  friendly  greetings  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  a  de- 
partment of  Government  Avhich  necessarily  is  in  the  closest  touch 
and  sympathy  with  the  vork  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention  ami 
their  associates  at  home. 

This  may  rightly  be  termed  an  era  of  new  social  vision,  an  era  in 
which  old  relationships  as  between  man  and  man,  between  nation 
and  nation,  are  being  reshaped ;  an  era  of  Ijetter  understanding, 
broader  sympathy,  and  more  active  effort  to  connect  up  cause  and 
effect  in  the  solution  of  our  social  and  industrial  ills  and  woes. 

If,  in  the  multitudinous  discussions  of  our  social  and  industrial 
problems,  the  question  of  labor  alwa3^-s  comes  to  the  fore,  it  is  be- 
•cause  labor  is  the  basic  element  of  all  life's  activities.  Nature's  gifts 
to  man,  the  utilization  of  which  marks  race  progress,  would  after 
all  be  of  no  value  without  the  application  of  labor  of  hand  or  brain. 
Nor  is  the  application  of  labor  power  a  problem  simpl}^  of  automatic 
machinelike  use  of  man's  muscles  or  brain  cells.  Were  that  all,  we 
Avould  long  ago  have  reached  a  beatific  state  of  civilization,  for 
creative  genius,  plus  man  power,  plus  administration  and  executive 
ability,  plus  natural  resources,  have  made  wondrous  strides  in  this 
and  all  other  civilized  countries.  There  is  a  spiritual  phase  of  labor 
that  is  after  all  the  most  potent  factor  in  it.  and  the  labor  unrest 
which  varies  in  volume  from  time  to  time,  but  which  always  smolders 
beneath  the  surface  of  human  relationshijD,  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
that  spiritual  phase. 

We  may  build  a  structure  according  to  rigid  plans  and  specifica- 
tions :  we  may  blue  print  intricate  machinery  and  have  all  the  assem- 
bled parts  coordinate  in  an  harmonious  whole ;  we  can  not  blue  print 
the  human  side  of  industry  nor  turn  it  ont  in  a  common  mold.  In 
every  created  thing  of  value  has  gone  the  hopes,  aspirations,  dreams, 
sorrows,  disappointments,  and  sufferings  of  the  worker  who  gave 
his  ph^'sical  and  mental  enei'gy  to  the  task.  His  power  to  perform 
labor  is  so  insepara,bly  bound  up  with  his  social  status  that  it  enters 
into  every  phase  of  social  contact,  and  society  can  never  reckon  with 
the  one  without  reckoning  with  the  other. 

In  your  everydaj^  contact  Avith  labor  jou  have  discovered  that 
there  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  that  can  govern  every  problem  that 
is  put  up  to  you.  Each  i^roblem  comes  with  its  own  lights  and 
shadows,  its  own  peculiarities,  and  the  variable  traits  of  human 
nature  stick  out  in  every  one  of  them.  The  yardstick  by  which  you 
measured  the  problem  of  yesterday  you  will  exchange  for  another 
to-morrow.  In  other  Avords,  you  find  you  have  to  get  down  under 
the  skin  of  every  single  labor  question  you  tackle  and  weigh  the 
human  element  before  you  can  solve  it. 

Sometimes  the  most  trying  but  always  the  most  fascinating  work 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  had  to  do  has  been  its  conciliation 
work.  Trying,  because  industrial  controversy  engenders  heated  dis- 
pute in  Avhich  anger  and  stubbornness  liaA' e  to  be  contended  with ; 
fascinating,  because  it  also  brings  out  vividly  the  elemental  desire 
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of  man  for  some  better  standards  of  life  for  which  he  dimly  visions 
and  longs,  and  which  find  an  echoing  response  in  the  breasts  of  every 
one  of  us. 

The  conciliation  service  has  been  from  its  inception  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  All  his  life  a  man  who  toiled  with 
hand  and  brain,  for  many  years  an  official  in  an  organization  which 
dealt  with  the  primordial  and  elemental  instincts  in  men,  he  knew 
the  toll  exacted  from  industry  through  labor  strife,  falling  heavily 
upon  society  as  a  whole,  upon  employers  as  a  class,  but  most  heavily 
of  all  upon  the  workers  involved.  He  knew  that  manj^  controversies, 
which  entailed  such  fearful  loss,  ofttimes  grew  out  of  misunderstand- 
ings between  employer  and  employee  Avhich  through  the  bitterness 
kindled  could  not  be  In-idged  because  of  the  lack  of  imjiartial  ma- 
chinery to  bring  them  to  a  common  basis  of  understanding. 

Arbitration  of  disputes,  compulsory'  or  voluntary  in  character,  had 
only  partly  filled  the  bill  and  will  never  l)e  the  final  solution.  An 
arbitration  aAvard  may  be  acceptable  but  will  never  satisfy,  because 
there  Avill  always  be  one  party  to  the  dis]:)ute  which  feels  that  it  has 
lost,  and  from  ithe  day  the  award  is  handed  down  the  party  feeling 
itself  aggrieved  will  begin  to  plan  the  day  and  the  method  of  renew- 
ing the  demand  and  the  struggle.  This  is  true  because  in  arbitration 
there  is  seldom  a  meeting  of  minds  Ijetween  the  two  contending 
parties.  The  lasting  agreement  is  the  one  reached  after  both  sides 
have  frankly  interchanged  their  viewpoints,  told  each  other's  difficul- 
ties, have  come  to  an  understanding  of  each  other's  problems.  The 
employer  fails  to  understand  liis  workmen  because  in  the  complexi- 
ties of  modern  inclvistry  he  has  lost  complete  human  touch  with  them ; 
the  workman  fails  to  imderstand  his  employer's  worries  and  per- 
plexities; the  details  of  management  and  operation  of  industry 
are  closed  to  him.  and  the  employer  fails  to  realize  that  it  might  be  an 
asset  to  him  if  the  employee  had  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
employer's  responsibilities  and  troubles. 

It  is  a  new  viewpoint  that  is  needed  of  the  relationship  of  each  to 
the  other,  and  it  has  lieen  the  experience  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  wliere  both  employer  and  employee  can  be  brought  into  the 
same  room,  witli  their  feet  under  the  same  table,  and  mutually  dis- 
cuss and  tlirash  out  their  difficulties  and  differences  a  haj^py  settle- 
ment is  reached  and  an  era  of  better  feeling  ensues.  Many  times; 
harsh  things  are  said  of  and  to  one  another  in  the  beginning  of  the 
conference,  but  the  discussion  generally  ends  satisfactorily  to  both 
sides. 

And  here  is  another  principle  upon  which  the  conciliation  service 
works,  and  it  takes  into  account  another  element  of  human  nature. 
Pent-up  grievances  have  to  find  a  vent.  Give  a  man  a  grievance,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  nurse  to  his  bosom,  and  it  is  going  to  explode  Avith 
volcanic  etTect  some  day  if  he  can  not  gi^^e  it  expression.  That  goes 
for  either  the  employer  or  employee,  for  it  is  an  elemental  trait. 
Both  sides  are  encouraged  to  tell  the  conciliator  anything  and  every- 
thing they  feel  has  a  Ijearing  on  the  case.  It  is  sometimes  hard  on 
the  conciliator,  but  it  clears  the  atmosphere.  It  is  then  up  to  the 
conciliator  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  determine  what 
appear  to  be  the  real  points  at  issue,  and  to  aid  in  centering  negotia- 
tions upon  those  points.    And  it  very  often  happens  that  things 
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which  at  first  blush  appear  trifling  or  irrelevant,  furnish  a  lead 
which,  when  followed,  bring-s  out  important  facts  and  aids  in  settle- 
ment. Motives  which  were  hidden  but  in  realitj^  precipitated  drastic 
action  are  sometimes  discovered  througli  chance  remarks  dropped 
in  this  way.  and  piece  together  in  the  mind  of  the  conciliator.  In 
inducing  each  side  to  talk  freely,  the  cold  formalit}^  of  the  court  of 
laAv  is  and  must  be  forgotten,  at  tlie  same  time  steering  clear  from 
the  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt. 

Tlie  conciliation  service  is  sometimes  faced  with  accusation,  spoken 
or  implied,  that  it  is  a  "  special  pleader for  the  organized  labor 
movement,  an  accusation  entirely  erroneous  and  unwortliy  of  its 
makers.  The  Department  of  Labor  believes  absolutely  in  the  right 
of  men  to  organize  themselves  into  orderly,  law-abiding  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  self-betterment  and  mutual  protection.  In 
a  large  number  of  the  disputes  it  handles,  organized  labor  is  found 
party  to  the  controversy,  for  the  perfectly  obA'ious  reason  that  unor- 
ganized men,  sensing  a  lack  of  means  of  expression,  less  seldom 
voice  their  grieA'ances  within  the  notice  of  the  department.  This 
service  welcomes  the  solicitation  of  unorganized  men  equally  with 
that  of  organized  bodies  for  its  good  offices,  and  serves  either.  Avhen 
opportunity  affords,  with  ecpial  zeal.  It  welcomes  also  the  appeal 
of  employers  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  general 
public.  It  believes  that  industrial  controversy  endangers  all  classes 
of  society,  and  the  division  of  conciliation  serves  all  parties  because 
of  that  belief.  It  is  as  c^uick  to  use  its  persuasive  power  to  induce 
workmen  to  recede  from  their  position  if  it  feels  that  position  is 
unfair  to  an  employer  as  it  is  to  induce  the  employer  to  recede  from 
a  position  felt  to  be  Tsrong. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  found  in  both  major  parties  to  indus- 
trial disputes  indiA'iduals  who  are  actuated  by  sinister,  ulterior, 
selfish  motives.  It  is  harder  to  deal  with  such  individuals;  but.  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  American  people,  the  saving  grace  of 
the  wdiole  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  in  all 
Avalks  of  life  are  inherently  fair-minded,  honest,  oi^en  to  conviction. 
The  problem  is  to  get  them  together  in  a  sincere  elfort  to  settle  their 
differences,  cool  oif  their  anger,  and  allow  reason  and  fairness  to  take 
the  place  of  passion  and  prejudice. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  them  together.  Sometimes  their 
pride  or  prejudice  or  "  conviction  to  a  principle,''  call  it  what  you 
will,  prevents.  But  even  then  settlements  are  ofttimes  reached,  after 
mmierous  journeyings  back  and  forth  of  the  conciliator,  agreeing 
with  the  Government  in  the  person  of  the  concilator.  that  it  will  0I3- 
serve  certain  terms  of  settlement.  It  is  found,  however,  in  these 
cases  that  the  Government  has  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  situa- 
tion as  both  sides  will  be  prone  to  differ  on  interpretation  of  terms  of 
settlement  or  application  of  same.  In  these  cases  the  chip is  still 
on  somebody's  shoulder. 

From  a  humble  beginning  of  33  cases  handled  during  the  first  year 
following  installation  of  the  service,  the  conciliation  service  has 
grown  to  be  a  big  factor  in  the  department's  work.  During  the  time 
we  were  at  war,  from  April  6,  1917.  to  November  11,  191S,  a  grand 
total  of  2,439  controversies  were  submitted  to  the  division  of  concilia- 
tion.   Figures  make  proverbially  dull  reading,  but  you  may  be  in- 
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terested  in  a  segregation  of  this  total.  There  were  869  strikes,  1,480 
disputes  and  threatened  strikes,  TO  lockouts,  20  walkouts.  At  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  1,-566  of  these  had  been  adjusted 
directly  by  the  conciliation  service  and  100  failed  of  adjustment. 
There  were  398  unclassified,  meaning  that  when  the  representatives 
of  the  service  stepped  in  they  founcl  they  had  been  adjusted  in  the 
interim  before  their  arrival,  or  local  or  other  agencies  were  handling 
the  cases.  Two  hundred  and  eighty -two  were  referred  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  in  many  of  these  cases  the  division  of  conciliation 
inducing  the  men  to  return  to  or  remain  at  work  pending  adjustment 
by  the  War  Labor  Board.  But  93  were  pending  on  November  11, 
1918.  _ 

This  record  speaks  eloquently,  not  alone  of  the  efforts  of  the 
division  of  conciliation  but  of  the  disposition  of  employers  and 
employees  to  settle  their  differences  in  the  face  of  the  greater  peril 
from  a  common  foe.  Note  that  but  869  out  of  a  total  of  2,439  cases 
came  to  the  strike  stage.  It  has  always  been  the  slogan  of  the 
service,  "  Call  us  in  before  you  strike,"  and  with  our  entry  into  the 
war  that  slogan  became  intensified.  We  had  industries  in  this 
country  the  stoppage  of  which  for  a  single  day  meant  a  shortage  of 
ammunition  and  supplies  on  the  western  front.  It  became  a  matter 
of  national  life  or  death  to  keep  the  industries  of  the  countr}^  hum- 
ming, no  matter  what  the  personal  quarrels  of  those  engaged  therein. 
How  both  emplo7/ers  and  employees  alike  responded  to  this  appeal 
will  be  a  brilliant  page  in  history  in  years  to  come.  The  President's 
mediation  commission,  only  a  continuation  of  the  established  con- 
ciliation service  in  that  exactly  the  policies  were  followed,  its  per- 
sonnel headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  settled  strikes  and 
threatened  strikes  in  essential  war  industries  involving  upward  of 
half  a  million  workmen.  From  the  day  the  last  settlement  was 
made,  in  January,  1918,  up  to  the  day  the  glorious  news  of  the  armi- 
stice was  flashed  to  a  war-torn  world,  not  an  hour's  work  in  these 
industries  was  lost  through  labor  controversies. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  service  before  the  strike  stage  is  reached,  not  alone 
from  the  standpoint  of  preventing  economic  wastage  but  from  the 
vicAvpoint  of  reaching  an  amicable  solution.  It  is  hard  to  argue  with 
a  man  Avhen  he  is  mad ;  to  convince  him  of  anything  Avhen  the  power 
of  logical  reasoning  has  fled  before  temper  and  passion.  When  the 
pride  of  Avinning  has  been  aroused  and  anger  at  the  other  fellow 
fanned  to  a  white  heat,  the  disastrous  consequence  and  economic  loss 
to  l)oth  sides  of  a  prolonged  battle  has  little  force  of  argument  until 
that  passion  has  been  spent.  The  side  which  has  determined  in  ad- 
vance that  a  fight  is  going  to  come,  no  matter  what  compromises  the 
other  may  offer,  will  generally  get  the  fight  it  is  looking  for,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  class,  either  of  employers  or  employees,  numbers 
more  than  a  small  minority. 

We  have  had  for  some  years  in  this  country  a  propaganda  destruc- 
tive in  character  and  sporadic  in  outburst.  It  broke  out  here  and 
there  prior  to  the  war,  but  neA^er  found  favor  among  the  main  body 
of  the  AA'orkmen  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Such  outburst  as  there  Avas  might  be  traced  to  unhealthy  industrial 
and  social  local  conditions,  a  lack  of  correction  for  those  conditions, 
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and  unintelligent  liancUino-  of  the  problem  by  local  authorities.  For 
four  years  the  world  has  been  engaged  in  destructive  physical  war- 
fare. It  is  doubtful  if  ever  during  that  time,  though  urged  on  to 
the  single-minded  purpose  of  waging  destructive  war,  the  worlring 
people  of  Europe  ever  lost  entirely  sight  of  their  ideals  for  better 
standards  of  life,  and  for  machinery  of  government  which  would 
give  them  greater  participation  in  government,  and  consequent  shap- 
ing, through  legislative  and  administrations  in  governmental  powers, 
to  a  greater  degree  their  own  destinies.  People  which  had  never 
known  a  free  and  untrammeled  political  system  could  not  under- 
stand ours;  neither  does  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  to  our  shores 
understand  nor  grasp  the  possibilities  for  self-expression  inherent 
in  our  form  of  government.  Taught  the  doctrine  of  force  through 
four  long  years  of  warfare,  they  used  that  power  to  achieve  what  they 
meant  to  be  the  means  of  political  and  industrial  freedom.  Bolshe- 
vism in  Europe  is  a  tragedy  there,  but  an  understandable  tragedy. 
In  America  there  is  no  reason  for  its  existence,  for  it  has  not  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  which  might  haA^e  been  given  to  it  in  Europe. 
Our  form  of  government  may  be  perverted  to  forward  selfish  and 
cruel  purposes,  but  not  because  of  its  structure — rather  in  spite  of  it. 
In  spite  of  it,  because  of  the  apathy,  listlessness,  or  lack  of  political 
cohesion  of  a  majority  of  the  electorate.  There  is  no  needed  reform 
in  our  social  structure  which  may  not  be  brought  about  under  our 
existing  form  of  government  through  the  ballot  backed  up  by  an 
alert  public  conscience. 

That  Bolshevism  smolders  under  the  surface  in  places  in  America 
is  an  indication  not  of  anything  fundamentally  unsound  in  our  form 
of  government,  but  that  we  are  not  thinking  clearly  nor  cohesively 
upon  our  social  problems. 

I  have  been  an  eyewitness  to  some  of  the  methods  employed  to 
stamp  out  ultraradicalism — ^I  saw  the  battle  between  I.  W.  W.  ana 
enraged  citizens  in  Everett,  Wash.,  which  ended  in  both  I.  W.  W. 
and  sworn  peace  officers  being  shot  to  death;  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  mediation  commission  which  investigated  the  I.  W.  W. 
deportations  in  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  I  heard  the  testimony  concerning  that 
most  unlawful  proceeding ;  I  have  followed  closely  the  application  of 
"  anarchy  as  an  antidote  to  anarchy,"  with  which  some  of  these  out- 
bursts have  been  met,  and  I  say  frankly  it  does  not  solve  the  situation. 
Like  begets  like,  force  begets  force,  reprisal  begets  reprisal.  There 
is  a  natural  law  governing  in  these  things.  An  idea  was  never  killed 
with  a  club  in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  whether  that  idea  was 
right  or  wrong.  Ideas  are  killed  with  counter  ideas,  not  with  clubs 
or  guns.  If  through  the  force  of  my  appeal  I  can  convince  a  certain 
portion  of  the  peo2:)le  that  my  views  are  right,  you  are  not  going  to 
change  their  views  by  killing  me.  The  probability  is  that  a  lot  more 
people  will  take  them  vip  and  begin  to  think  there  is  something  in 
them  simply  because  you  killed  me  for  giving  them  expression.  If  an 
idea  is  wrong,  3'ou  can  kill  it  Avith  logic,  the  force  of  a  right  idea.  A 
good  thought,  given  expression,  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  all 
this  world  and  travels  farthest.  Wliat  has  carried  the  religion  of 
Qirist  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe,  kept  it  alive,  deathless  and 
unchangeable,  through  all  the  centuries,  brought  it  safely  through 
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persecution  and  ridicule,  made  men  die  for  it,  made  it  to-day  the 
greatest  moral  force  in  the  world?  The  power  of  right  ideas,  made 
alive  in  the  daily  practice  of  Him  who  preached  it. 

Whoever  breaks  the  laws  of  the  land,  who  advocates  destruction  of 
life  or  property  as  a  means  of  overturning  the  Government,  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  mob  violence.  It  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  that  many  workers  in  this  country  who  are 
lending  a  friendly  ear  to  Bolshevistic  doctrines  are  not  inherently 
vicious  nor  moral  perverts.  They  are  rather  victims  of  an  unhealthy 
environment.  A  new  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  employers 
as  a  class  and  society  as  a  whole  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  which 
expresses  itself,  not  in  patronage  but  in  enlarged  opportunities  for 
self-advancement,  can  defeat  Bolshevism  decisively. 

Among  the  movements  fundamentally  sound  in  combating  this 
menace  may  be  numbered  vocational  training  in  our  schools ;  naturali- 
zation and  Americanization  of  our  foreign  born ;  passage  and  en- 
forcement of  labor  legislation;  representation  of  the  workers  in  the 
actual  management  of  industrial  properties ;  and,  by  no  means  least, 
recognition  by  employers  of  one  of  the  most  basic  traits  in  man,  viz, 
the  instinctive  desire  to  herd  together  for  mutual  confidence,  mutual 
protection,  and  a  willingness  to  deal  with  men  in  the  group  when 
organized  along  sane,  constructive  lines. 

I  would  lay  stress  on  universal  education  of  a  practical  kind  as 
one  of  the  surest  means  for  building  a  healthy  citizenship.  I  think 
we  have  missed  fire  for  many  years  in  our  educational  process.  We 
have  laid  stress  on  the  cultural  to  the  loss  of  the  practical.  We  have 
specialized  on  the  professions,  forgetting  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  must  evev  be  the  handworkers.  We  have  turned  out  half- 
baked  men  and  women  from  our  schools  and  colleges,  who,  when  they 
entered  the  world  of  practical  realities,  sensed  the  inadequacy  of  their 
education  and  acquired  a  wrong  perspective  as  to  their  worth  to 
societ3^ 

I  have  a  son  in  his  first  year  at  high  school,  and  he  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  just  what  his  life  work  will  be.  But  suppose  he  should 
determine  to  be  an  electrical  engineer.  Besides  the  technical  phases 
of  that  trade  I  should  want  him  to  know  the  historical  phase  of 
electricity,  the  part  it  has  played  and  will  play  in  the  development 
of  the  race.  Were  he  to  be  a  structural-steel  worker,  for  instance,  I 
should  want  him  to  knoAv  the  part  steel  has  played  in  world  history. 
Suppose  he  goes  into  transportation ;  he  ought  to  know  how  advanc- 
ing stages  of  transportation  have  changed  the  whole  life  currents 
of  events,  of  individuals,  and  of  nations.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
basic  trade  that  has  not  played  a  momentous  part  on  the  stage  of 
life.  Epochs  in  history  have  been  marked,  cities  and  empires  have 
sprung  into  being,  flourished  and  decayed  by  the  changing  currents 
of  life  touched  by  new-found  princij^les  set  into  operation  by  the 
magic  hand  of  labor.  The  boy  who  becomes  a  mechanic  or  an  artisan 
or  even  a  humbler  worker,  if  in  addition  to  his  manual  skill  and  dex- 
terity he  acquires  the  historical  facts  of  progress  bound  up  in  that 
trade,  realizes  its  necessity  and  its  part  in  contributing  to  civiliza- 
tion, past,  present,  and  future,  receives  an  inspiration  in  creation 
and  toil  which  lifts  it  from  the  sordid  plane  of  drudgery  to  the  plane 
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of  worth-while  attainment.  That  boy  will  not  be  a  labor  prolilem, 
because  he  will  know  his  worth,  know  his  fitness,  his  power,  and 
place  a  high  value  to  society  on  the  Imowleda-e. 

If  I  have  departed  from  the  strict  topic  assigned  to  me  and  en- 
croached upon  another  speaker's  topic  in  these  last  thoughts,  it  is 
not  that  I  would  prey  upon  another's  jurisdiction,  but  because,  in 
common  Avith  every  man  who  cherishes  ideals,  who  believes  in  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  in  the  future  of  this  great  country,  I  can  not  help 
but  wander  far  afield  in  the  realm  of  social  thought. 

I  can  not,  in  closing,  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the  work  that  men 
and  women  such  as  you  are  doing  all  over  this  continent.  Yours  is 
the  practical  work,  a  work  worth  while.  Some  may  i^hilosophize 
and  some  may  dream,  hxit  it  is  for  you  to  work  out  in  practical  ap- 
plication those  rules  of  conduct  which  we  have  written  into  statute 
law  for  the  building  of  a  better  citizenship,  a  happier  and  healthier 
people.  I  haA'C  been  privileged  to  be  associated  with  several  State 
labor  officials,  and  I  know  something  of  the  sordidness  and  discour- 
agements that  they  encounter ;  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  did 
not  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  decency  of  the  average  man, 
who  did  not  cling  to  the  high  ideals  which  actuate  the  highest  type 
of  service  and  of  patriotism. 

Speaking,  then,  for  the  Division  of  Conciliation  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  let  me  say  it  cherishes  the  friendships  it  has  made  among 
the  State  labor  officials  of  this  country,  appreciates  the  whole-souled 
cooperation  it  has  met  with,  and  will  always  work  with  a  common 
motiA^e  with  them  in  the  great  task  set  before  us  all. 

[Word  having  been  received  that  Dr.  Koyal  Meeker,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  would  not  be  able  to  be  present,  it  was 
A'oted  that  his  paper  on  "  Industrial  hazards "  be  incorporated  in 
the  proceedings.] 

INDUSTRIAL  HAZARDS. 

By  Royal  Meekee.  United  States  Coiniiiis.sioiier  of  Lalior  Statistics. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  term  "  industrial  hazard "'  means  to  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street  the  danger  or  chance  of  accidental  injury  to  the  Avorker  Avhile 
engaged  at  his  accustomed  work.  This  is  a  needlessly  narroAv  in- 
terpretation of  industrial  hazard  and  one  which  blinds  us  to  CAdls 
other  than  the  so-called  "industrial  accident."  cA-ils  Avhich  are  eA'en 
more  disastrous  and  far-reaching  in  their  effects  than  the  accidents 
connected  with  employment.  The  proper  and  accurate  definition  of 
industrial  hazaTd  is  "  anything  occurring  Avithin  an  industry  Avhicli 
impairs  the  earning  power  of  a  worker."  This  definition  includes  in- 
dustrial accidents,  sickness  groAAdng  out  of  occupations,  and.  aboA'e  all, 
unemployment.  It  is  this  broader  concept  of  industrial  hazard  that. 
I  shall  discuss. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Attention  was  first  quite  naturally  directed  to  accidental  injuries 
connected  with  emploA^nent.  The  safety  moA'ement  was  at  first  ex- 
clusively a  moA'ement  to  cut  down  the  heaA^y  toll  of  deaths  and  maim- 
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ing  due  to  such  accidents.  There  is,  however,  no  clear  line  of  dis- 
tinction marking  off  injuries  due  to  sudden  occurrences  Avhich  are 
universally  recognized  as  accidents,  and  injuries  resulting  from  the 
slower  action  of  poisons,  general  fatigue,  nervous  strain,  eyestrain, 
and  the  like. 

The  industrial  safety  movement  to-day  includes  the  hazards  of 
disabilities  due  to  siclfness  as  well  as  disabilities  due  to  accidents. 
The  safety  movement  thus  far  has  laid  too  much  emphasis  upon  the 
fault  of  the  employee.  I  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  educat- 
ing the  employee  to  a  full  comprehension  of  his  personal  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  his  fellow  Avorkers.  That 
is  proper  and  necessary  training  for  fitness  for  the  job.  The  studies 
into  causes  and  results  of  accidents  made  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Lal)or  Statistics  have  demonstrated  pretty  conclusively,  how- 
ever, that  the  more  severe  accidents  which  cause  death  and  severe 
permanent  injuries  are  due  more  to  defects  in  the  layout  of  plants, 
location  of  transportation  lines,  and  similar  defects  in  construction 
than  to  negligence  or  faults  of  the  employees.  The  slogan  "  Be 
careful "  can  not  prevent  accidents  in  a  steel  mill  vvdiere  tliousands  of 
employees  are  obliged  to  cross  dangerous  railway  lines  within  the 
plant  every  time  they  enter  or  leave  the  establishment  or  go  from  one 
building  to  another.  A  few  thousand  dollars  expended  in  building- 
overhead  or  underground  passageways  Avill  do  more  to  cut  down  the 
time  loss  due  to  accidents  than  ten  times  that  amount  spent  in  ad- 
monitions to  the  Avorkers  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  Now,  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  education  of  the  workers  in  the  art  of  being  careful 
should  be  discontinue<l  or  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  this  edu- 
cational propaganda  should  be  intensified,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
attention  (jf  employers  should  be  directed  emphatically  and  insist- 
ently to  the  fact  that  most  of  their  serious  accidents  are  beyond  the 
poAver  of  individual  employees  to  prevent.  Neither  can  these  acci- 
dents for  the  most  ptxvt  be  eliminated  by  putting  up  tin  and  Avire 
guards  to  belts,  flywheels,  and  gears.  Many  more  fundamental  changes 
in  construction  must  be  instituted  in  the  layout  of  the  plants,  location 
of  machinery,  location  of  railway  lines  Avithin  the  plant,  and  the 
location  of  the  plant  itself  with  reference  to  raihvay  lines  and  other 
hazards  outside  the  plant.  As  I  see  it,  the  function  of  the  State  is 
first  to  assist  employers  to  understand  the  horrible  Avastefulness  of 
industrial  accidents  and  then  to  indicate  the  causes  of  these  acci- 
dents and  the  best  ways  of  preventing  them.  The  State  labor  bureaus 
and  departments  have  a  most  important  function  to  perform  in  edu- 
cating employers  and  employees  in  the  causes,  consequences,  and 
cures  for  industrial  accidents. 

INDUSTRIAL  POISONS  AND  DISEASES. 

As  remarked  l)ef()re,  there  is  no  clear  line  of  denuircation  between 
industrial  accident  and  industrial  poisoning  or  disease.  The  loss  of 
the  use  of  a  hand  affects  the  health  of  the  Avorker  just  as  vitally 
Avhether  his  disal>ility  is  caused  by  an  exposed  gear  or  by  lead  poison- 
ing. The  economic  effects  of  disabilities  are  the  same  no  matter  how 
produced.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  learn  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  put  industrial  poisoning  and  sickness  on  the  same  footing 
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as  industrial  accidents.  Unquestionably  illness  due  to  unhealthful 
conditions  in  industry  shoidd  be  compensated  in  the  same  manner 
as  disabilities  due  to  so-called  accidents. 

In  41  of  the  States  of  the  Union  the  leg'islatures  have  given  tardy 
and  onl}^  half-hearted  recognition  to  the  principle  that  accidental 
injuries  to  workers  in  industry  constitute  a  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction  in  that  industry  just  as  damage  to  machinery,  tools,  and 
material  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  regardless  of  the  fault 
or  negligence  of  either  the  employer  or  the  employee.  It  has  taken 
more  than  20  years  of  the  most  strenuous  battling  to  win  even  partial 
recognition  for  the  principle  of  compensation  as  against  the  principle 
of  liability  for  industrial  accidents.  Industrial  illness,  so  far  as 
industry  can  be  held  resj^onsible  for  it,  should  come  under  the  same 
compensation  laws. 

The  extent  to  vdiich  industry  is  a  contriV)uting  factor  in  sickness  is 
almost  unrecognized  even  bv  industrial  physicians.  In  my  opinion, 
the  industrial  hazard  of  ill  health  is  vastly  greater  than  the  indus- 
trial hazard  from  accidents.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to 
determine  responsibility  for  illness  because  home  conditions,  bad 
food,  bad  housing,  insufficient  sleep,  bad  social  conditions,  infected 
water  supply,  and  other  conditions  outside  the  plant  are  contribut- 
ing causes  to  the  breakdown  of  health.  Xevertheless.  industries 
can  not  disclaim  responsibility  for  illness  because  factors  outside 
industry'  are  contributing  causes  ox  ill  health.  The  factory  inspectors 
can  perform  a  much-needed  service  by  insisting  that  factories  and 
workshops  shall  be  lighted  according  to  the  best  standards  laid  down 
in  lighting  codes  and  that  industrial  establishments  shall  be  provided 
with  sufficient  toilet  and  washroom  facilities  and  with  proper  locker 
rooms  for  street  and  Avork  clothes,  abundant.  })ure,  and  cooled 
drinking  water,  pure  air  free  from  dangerous  and  discomforting 
dust,  smoke,  and  fumes.  The  temperature  and  humidity  have  been 
demonstrated  as  having  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  workers.  So  far  as  these  are  Avithin  control  they  should 
be  regulated  so  as  to  enable  the  workers  to  perform  their  tasks  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  fatigue  and  loss  of  vitality. 

I  am  convinced  that  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  industrial 
diseases  is  fatigue.  Of  course,  not  all  fatigue  is  caused  by  work. 
The  fatigue  due  to  keeping  late  hours,  dancing,  drinking  and  carous- 
ing, however,  is  utterly  negligible  compared  to  the  accumulated 
fatigue  of  hard,  monotonous  Avork  in  factory  or  store  under  bad  con- 
ditions of  light,  ventilation,  temperature,  and  humidity.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  AA'orkers  are  human  beings  and  that  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation  are  just  as  essential  to  men  as  are  food  and  rai- 
ment. Most  of  the  dissipation  AA'orkers  are  accused  of  is  the  result 
of  the  monotonous  fatiguing  character  of  their  daily  Avork.  The 
workers  seek  relief  in  the  only  forms  of  amusement  available  to 
them. 

The  effects  of  fatigue  are  most  insidious.  Fatigue  is  cumulatiA^e, 
and  although  a  3''oung,  Adgorous  man  or  woman  may  work  long 
hours  under  unfaA'orable  conditions  for  a  long  period  Avithout  seem- 
ingly suffering  any  ill  effects,  in  the  end  a  settlement  must  be  made. 
Most  of  the  nervous  disorders  sufl'ered  by  AAorkers  come  from  the  em- 
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ployinent.  An  iinascertainable  amount  of  disease  not  usuall}^  con- 
nected Avith  industry  at  all  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  accumulated 
fatigue  of  employment  which  has  broken  down  the  victim's  power  of 
resistance.  I  firmly  believe  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  all  illness 
in  the  United  States  originates  in  and  grows  directly  out  of  employ- 
ment. Probably  the  contribution  of  industry  to  the  ill  health  of  the 
nation  is  much  greater  than  one-half,  but  I  Avish  to  be  conservative. 
The  larger  part  of  industrial  fatigue  is  due  to  bad  construction  of 
plants  and  bad  management.  Most  of  it  could  be  eliminated  if  em- 
ployers, assisted  by  society  Avorking  through  industrial  physicians 
and  labor  departments  and  bureaus,  AA-ould  set  their  minds  to  the  task. 
Production  Avould  be  greatly  increased  thereby  and  the  benefits, 
social,  political,  and  economic,  would  be  incalculable. 

Education  in  industrial  hygiene  is  a  matter  mostly  for  employers. 
Every  intelligent  employer  has  competent  machinists  to  look  after 
the  injuries  to  his  machines.  If  a  valuable,  universal  screAv  machine 
meets  with  a  mishap,  it  is  given  a  vacation,  Avith  pay,  until  the 
machiiie  surgeon  repairs  the  injury  and  the  machine  is  fully  re- 
habilitated. If  an  engine  lathe  contracts  industrial  fatigue,  it  is 
given  a  rest  and  thorough  overhauling.  The  employer  must  be  as- 
sisted to  comprehend  that  his  Avorkmen  deserve  at  least  as  humane 
treatment  as  his  machines  and  mules.  Both  the  public  and  em- 
l^loyers,  lioweA^er,  need  a  thorough  seven-year  college  and  university 
course  in  industrial  hygiene  in  its  relations  to  general  health,  effi- 
ciency in  production,  and  national  Avelfare. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

UnemploA^ment  is  the  only  purely  industrial  hazard.  It  is  far  and 
away  the  most  disastrously  costly  of  all  hazards.  It  is  the  one  about 
which  we  knoAv  least  and  in  regard  to  Avhich  Ave  have  done  almost 
notliing.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  given  almost  no 
attention  to  the  business  of  directing  Avorkmen  to  employment.  We 
haA^e  done  nothing  at  all  to  furnish  employment  to  the  unemployed 
in  dull  times  on  public  AA'orks,  higliAvays,  harbor  improvements, 
public  l)uildings,  and  other  construction  work  for  the  community. 
Yet  such  Avork  has  to  be  done,  and  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  ar- 
range to  have  these  works  constructed  during  dull  seasons  and  in 
times  of  depression,  so  as  to  relieve  the  stress  of  slack  Avork  and 
unemployment  in  such  periods.  The  policy  of  pushing  public  con- 
struction work  during  the  dull  season  and  in  times  of  depression  is 
no  ncAv  proposition.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  abroad  and  has 
worked  successfully.  In  this  country,  however,  when  unemployed 
Avorkmen  liaA-^e  clamored  for  work,  Ave  have  pointed  out  to  them  our 
stu])endous  reasources,  our  mervelous  economic  genius,  the  majestic 
magnitude  of  our  industries,  and  the  tremendous  A'elocity  of  our 
progress,  and  we  have  said,  "  No  man  Avho  really  Avants  work  need  be 
idle."  Long  sophomoric  essays  haA'e  been  written  to  prove  that  the 
only  idle  people  in  our  unprecedentedly  prosperous  country  are  those 
who  Avill  not  work.  How  otherAvise  could  be  explained  the  numbers 
of  idle  men  and  Avomen  in  the  midst  of  our  plenteous  prosperity? 
In  recent  years  we  have  begun  to  distrust  this  simple  explanation 
of  unemjiloyment.    The  laboring  men  and  Avomen  of  the  country  are 
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■  insisting  loudly  upon  their  right  to  work  and  earn  food,  raiment,  and 
shelter  for  their  bodies,  as  a  substitute  for  the  privilege  of  receiving 
these  indispensable  goods  as  uncertain  doles  bestowed  by  the  hands 
of  professional  philanthropists  in  the  name  of  organized  charity. 
Who  can  blame  the  workers  for  preferring  wages  above  alms  ? 

Our  legislatures  have  been  very  slow  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
unemployment  in  our  country.  When  they  have  recognized  it,  they 
have  made  no  attempt  to  measure  its  magnitude  or  deal  with  it  in- 
telligently or  effectively.  Our  efforts  to  deal  with  unemployment  are 
still  mainly  confined  to  handing  out  bread  and  soup  indiscrimi- 
natel}^  to  all  comers.  The  Eomans  dispensed  bread  and  circuses  to 
their  unemployed.  We  have  substituted  sou^d  for  circuses.  That 
has  been  thus  far  our  contribution  toward  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  Whether  we  have  improved  upon 
the  Eoman  formula  for  the  treatment  of  the  unemployed  may  be 
determined  only  by  a  careful  statistical  study  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Eoman  circus  and  of  the  American  soup  dispensed  to  the 
unemployed. 

Some  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  have  set  up 
systems  of  employment  offices  to  bring  together  the  "jobless  man" 
and  the  "  manless  job."  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  these  offices 
can  not  create  work  for  the  unemployed.  Their  work,  however,  has 
exactly  the  same  effect  if  they  bring  an  unemployed  man  into  a 
job  that  would  have  remained  unoccupied  without  their  efforts.  A 
public  employment  office,  even  a  very  inefficient  one,  is  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  a  solemn,  tragic  fact  and  of  a  great  funda- 
mental princi^^le — the  fact  of  unemployment  and  the  principle  of 
public  responsibility  therefor.  These  public  offices  should  be  vigor- 
ously supported  by  the  people  until  they  have  driven  all  competing, 
profiteering  private  employment  offices  out  of  existence. 

The  unemplo3'ed  who  want  work  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  productive  work  through  public  employment  offices ;  the  unem- 
ployed who  want  to  live  and  loaf  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious 
should  be  made  to  Avork  on  farm  colonies  and  in  penal  institutions. 
The  trouble  with  our  public  employment  offices  is  the  trouble  which 
afflicts  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  institutions.  We  have  recognized 
the  principle  and  def  aidted  in  the  interest.  Our  people  are  not  willing 
to  give  of  their  time  and  effort  to  bring  and  keep  the  offices  up  to  a 
liigh  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  United  States  has  no  hereditary  governing  classes;  the  busi- 
ness of  government  falls  upon  the  masses.  Class  government,  of  the 
classes,  by  the  classes,  and  for  the  classes  is  relatively  simple  and 
easy  to  effect.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  bring  to  pass 
mass  government,  of  the  people,  b}^  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
The  American  people  are  an  ingenious  and  an  ingenuous  people.  We 
have  done  more  to  substitute  automatic  machinery  and  devices  for 
men  and  brains  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  Whenever  we  see 
a  man  Avorking  at  a  steady  job  we  want  to  devise  a  machine  to  take 
his  place.  We  yearn  for  perpetual  motion — social,  political,  economic, 
religious,  spiritual,  and  physical.  AVe  want  devices  which,  when  once 
set  going,  will  go  on  forever,  requiring  no  further  attention  or  intelli- 
gent effort  on  our  part.    We  elect  legislatures  which  enact  statutes 
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making  it  unlawful  to  do  wrong,  and  we  go  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
When  the  wrongdoers  continue  to  do  Avrong,  we  set  up  a  board  or 
commission  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wrongdoing.  When  the  board  or  com- 
mission fails  to  work,  we  set  up  another  automatic  device  to  make  it 
work,  and  so  on. 

But  even  if  we  had  a  complete  and  smoothly  Avorking  national  sys- 
tem of  employment  offices  we  would  not  have  solved  the  problem  of 
unemplo3anent.  Periodical,  seasonal,  and  even  weekly  and  diurnal 
irregularities  in  employment  would  exist.  It  is  immensely  more  im- 
portant that  we  smooth  out  the  irregularities  in  employment  than 
that  Ave  establish  employment  offices.  PreA^ention  is  worth  a  thousand 
tons  of  cure.  At  first  blush  it  might  seem  that  CA^ery  industry  should 
be  self-supporting — that  is,  eA^ery  industry  should  pay  at  least  a  living 
annual  wage;  a  Avage  sufficient  to  keep  a  worker  and  his  family 
throughout  the  year,  even  though  the  industry  should  run  for  only  a 
few  months  in  the  year.  This  idea  sounds  attractive,  but  it  is  imprac- 
ticable. If  Ave  tiy  to  put  it  into  effect,  the  canning  industries  would 
be  destroyed,  along  Avith  many  other  useful  industries  which  operate 
for  only  a  part  of  the  year.  It  is,  howcA^er,  perfectly  practicable  to 
combine  seasonal  industries  and  industries  haAdng  considerable  irreg- 
ularity in  employment  so  as  to  make  employment  much  more  stable 
than  at  present.  But  even  when  employment  is  stabilized  as  far  as 
possible  there  will  still  exist  recurrent  imemployment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE. 

HoAv  much  unemployment  there  is  to-day  nobody  can  say.  W^hat 
may  be  called  "  the  irreducible  minimum  "  of  unemployment  can  not 
even  be  guessed  at.  No  complete  and  accurate  surA^ey  of  the  amount 
and  significance  of  unemployment  in  this  country  has  ever  been  made, 
and  no  funds  have  ever  been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  enable  such 
a  study  to  be  undertaken,  although  the  importance  of  current  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized.  We  shall 
never  know  the  extent  of  unemployment  imtil  we  have  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  PTeretofore  I  have  opposed  unemployment  insurance 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  adequate  machinery  to  carry  such 
insurance  into  effect.  It  seemed  to  me  necessary  that  a  very  complete 
system  of  employment  offices  should  be  established  before  we  A^entured 
to  enact  unemployment  insurance  legislation.  I  have  been  driA^en  to 
the  conclusion,  however,  that  unemployment  insurance  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  a  complete  registra- 
tion of  all  unemployed  persons  throughout  the  country.  When  we 
think  of  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  worker  and  to  society  re- 
sulting from  imemployment,  the  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  an  imemployment  insurance  laAA^  seem  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  information  requisite  for  us  to  deal  with  this  great  evil. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Great  Britain  knows  each 
week  the  number  of  unemployed  in  each  industry  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  information  is  invaluable  to  the  British 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  tremendous  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  reemployment  of  demobilized  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
ciA^lians.  Had  we  been  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  war  as  Great  Britain, 
our  country  to-day  would  be  overwhelmed  with  disaster  because  of 
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our  inability  to  direct  our  industrial  energies  so  as  to  absorb  the 
enormous  masses  of  workers  coming  in  j)art  from  our  disbanding 
Army,  but  in  the  main,  of  course,  from  specialized  munition  factories. 
Even  as  it  is,  unemplo^^ment  has  reached  very  serious  proportions 
in  different  sections  of  our  country,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  grow 
worse  before  it  grows  better.  In  the  meantime,  we  know  nothing 
quantitatively  about  unemployment.  All  we  know  is  that  it  is  serious 
in  extent  and  unforetellable  in  its  possible  results. 

I  have  no  time  for  the  mind  that  condemns  legislation  because 
England,  Germany,  or  some  other  foreign  country  has  enacted  such 
legislation  and  put  it  into  operation.  The  British  Government  has 
an  enormous  advantage  over  ours  in  that  it  possesses  exact  informa- 
tion regarding  employment  in  her  industries.  The  British  are  able 
to  direct  their  industrial  policies  with  an  intelligence  that  is  wholly 
lacking  in  this  country,  because  of  the  exact  knowledge  they  possess 
of  the  employment  situation. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  an  unemployment  insurance  law,  modeled 
after  the  British  act,  enacted  in  this  country.  It  is  very  clear  to  me 
that  industry  should  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 
Unemploj'ment  is  the  one  hazard  that  is  purely  industrial,  and  it 
causes  more  distress  and  social  demoralization  than  any  other  hazard 
affecting  the  life  and  health  of  the  workers.  Yet  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it  by  industry  and  next  to  nothing  by  society.  The 
whole  burden  falls  upon  the  individual  worker  except  for  the  feeble 
sporadic  help  given  by  a  few  trade-unions.  Industry  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  costs  of  production.  A  part  of  the  costs  of  production 
under  the  present  organization  of  industry  is  unemployment  tem- 
pered by  underemployment  and  overemplo5maent.  It  would  be  very 
simple  to  put  the  money  costs  of  unemployment  upon  indiistries  on 
an  insurance  plan.  The  premium  rate  would  be  lowest  for  the  most 
stable  industries  and  highest  for  those  in  which  employment  is 
regularly  iregular. 

The  cost  of  organizing  and  conducting  imemployment  insurance 
must  be  put  upon  industries  approximately  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  unemployment  in  each  industry.  For  example,  seasonal 
industries  like  tomato  canning,  fish  canning,  and  the  like,  should  pay 
a  greater  proportional  part  of  the  tax  or  premium  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  than  industries  working  the  year  round.  In  addition 
to  unemployment  insurance  taxes  or  premiums,  industry  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  "  dismissal  wage  "  to  employees  discharged  for  no 
fault  of  their  oAvn.  It  will  require  much  careful  thought  and  expert 
draftsmanship  to  shape  up  a  measure  that  will  hold  water,  but  every- 
thing that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  difficult. 

I  do  not  expect  unemployment  insurance  legislation  to  be  enacted 
immediately,  but  it  is  boimd  to  come.  It  is  remarkable  that  indus- 
tries have  not  been  held  accountable  or  even  connected  with  the  only 
purely  industrial  hazard  that  we  have.  The  attention  of  employers 
must  be  directed  to  the  dangerous  and  demoralizing  effects  of  unem- 
ploj'^ment  and  the  responsibility  of  industry  therefor.  When  em- 
ployers realize  the  dangers  involved  and  their  responsibilities  we 
may  trust  to  their  patriotism  and  fair-mindedness  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy. 
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LABOR  DEPARTMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

By  Edwin  Mtilready,  commissioner  of  labor,  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries 

of  Massachusetts. 

The  future  of  our  labor  de]Dartment  has  lately  been  under  discus- 
sion, especially  in  relation  to  appointing  39  inspectors  instead  of 
the  24  that  yve  now  have.  We  have  a  pecidiar  law.  It  provides  that 
we  shall  have  24  inspectors,  at  least  4  of  Avhom  should  be  women. 
Our  board  took  action  which  increased  the  number  to  9. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  convention  we  organized  in  Massachusetts 
the  war  emergency  commission  with  power  to  suspend  labor  laws, 
and  the  commissioner  of  labor  was  made  the  chairman  of  that  board. 
We  heard  600  or  700  petitions  and  of  those  petitions  we  granted 
several  suspensions  of  the  laws.  It  was  feared  that  we  were  destroy- 
ing the  Avork  of  many  years  of  building  up  labor  laws  by  sus- 
pending them  on  account  of  the  war.  We  were  not  breaking  them, 
however,  but  bending  them  a  bit,  and  the  labor  laws  were  so  good 
they  came  back  just  as  strong  when  the  suspensions  were  removed. 

1  have  wondered  as  I  have  gone  along  whether  we  have  not  been 
drifting  away  from  what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ougiit  to  get  together  in  a  convention  like  this  and  see  where  the 
best  laws  are  in  force  and  try  to  adopt  them  in  some  form  in  all 
States.   It  seems  as  if  this  might  be  feasible. 

We  have  just  passed  in  Massachusetts  a  law  which  says  that  no 
Avoman  or  minor  shall  work  more  than  48  hours  a  week.  So  far  as 
I  know  that  is  the  first  one  in  the  country  embracing  all  those  classes. 
I  think  that  we  are  a  little  bit  ahead  there.  It  would  be  a  good 
idiea  to  try  to  come  along  with,  us.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  of  some 
of  the  things  you  have  that  are  better  than  we  have.  There  are  no 
arguments  so  strong  with  which  to  approach  people,  particularly 
when  these  people  are  legislators,  when  they  sa}'  you  can  not  do  a 
thing,  as  to  show  it  is  a  feasible  proposition. 

I  want  to  repeat  a  suggestion  I  heard  the  other  night  in  Boston. 
A  man  in  Massachusetts,  who  employs  a  large  number  of  females 
in  a  very  large  plant,  said  this  to  his  labor  managers:  "When  we 
take  as  good  care  of  our  people  employed  as  we  take  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  our  products,  all  will  be  well."  He  also  said,  "  Note 
the  difference.  I  go  to  Boston  to  do  my  trading.  I  go  to  a  place, 
price  the  article,  find  faitlt  with  the  prices;  after  growling  I  pay 
for  the  goods  and  start  to  manufacture.  But  I  go  home  and  one 
of  my  employees  comes  in,  perhaps  a  woman,  and  says,  '  I  wonld 
like  a  little  more  pa};''  [in  this  factory  they  have  no  collective  bar- 
gaining.] 'I  should  have  $10  a  week.'  I  just  stand  up  and  abuse 
that  girl  and  ask  her  what  labor  crank  has  been  talking  to  her  about 
more  pay."  When  one  of  that  class  of  people  enters  a  large  work- 
shop she  realizes  that  she  is,  maybe,  one  sixteen-thousandth  part  of 
that  establishment,  and  that  she  has  to  do  her  own  trading  with  the 
head  of  that  plant.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  just  come  out 
in  faA'or  of  collective  bargaining. 

We  have  rest  rooms  in  factories  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  issued 
circulars  stating  that  in  every  plant  employing  100  or  more  people 
there  must  be  a  rest  room  or  a  first-aid  room,  and  I  have  ncA^er  seen 
in  all  my  experience  such  a  wonderful  cooperation  from  the  manu- 
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facturers  in  Massachusetts.  Some  of  them  said  in  the  beginning 
that  it  was  nonsense.  There  was  a  man  at  the  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation meeting  who  did  not  believe  in  what  I  said.  He  said,  "  Look 
here,  that  is  all  fine  to  talk  about.  I  built  my  factory  to  work  in. 
Now  you  say  I  must  have  rest  rooms.  Why,  my  gilds  will  get  tired 
when  they  sit  in  rest  rooms.  They  won't  make  shoes  for  me."  .  I 
said,  "  I  am  glad  to  talk  to  you  about  that.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  ourselves.  We  do  not  need  any  law  in  relation  for  rest  for 
ourselves,  because  when  we  get  tired  of  business  we  put  on  other 
clothes,  get  into  an  auto  and  play  golf  every  afternoon."  Every- 
body laughed,  and  then  it  turned  out  he  was  a  golf  enthusiast,  but 
he  was  a  sport.  He  said,  "  You  struck  me  all  right,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  rest  room  in  our  factory."  We  did  not  have  any 
more  trouble  in  getting  that  rest  room. 

We  have  on  our  statute  books  a  provision  that  every  factory  em- 
ployee, women  and  children,  must  have  4.5  minutes  for  lunch. 
During  the  war  we  had  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  that  law,  and 
he  asked  for  its  suspension.  He  said  it  was  a  hardship  and  that 
the  girls  were  willing  to  get  along  without  that  provision,  and  he 
wanted  it  changed.  I  asked  him  what  time  was  needed  for  lunch, 
and  he  replied  no  time  was  needed  at  all.  Finally  we  compromised 
by  fixing  15  minutes. 

We  have  a  great  big  job  yet.  Shall  we  get  any  help  from  this 
convention?  I  am  here  representing  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
We  are  here  for  business,  and  when  we  go  back  we  want  to  report 
that  we  have  done  some  business.  Many  things  that  will  be  said 
will  not  amount  to  much  from  a  business  standpoint,  but  we  are 
here  for  business. 

REPORTS  OF  STATES  ON  NEW  LEGISLATION. 

REPORT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  S.  S.  IliDDLE.  of  the  Dei)artnie!it  of  Laljor  and  Industry. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  session  at  the 
present  time.  One  of  the  laws  which  has  been  passed  and  signed 
by  the  governor  is  an  amendment  to  the  school  code  which  pro- 
Addes  for  the  teaching  of  safety  in  schools.  It  will  be  developed 
under  the  superintendent  of  public  construction  and  the  labor  de- 
partment. There  are  at  the  present  time  amendments  to  the  com- 
l^ensation  law  before  the  legislature  increasing  the  benefits — increas- 
ing the  maximum  and  minimum  payments  and  length  of  minimum 
payments.  Another  act  before  the  legislature  provides  for  a  bureau 
of  rehabilitation  in  Pennsylvania.  The  act  will  provide  for  rehal)ili- 
tation,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  any  residents  of  Penns3dvania  injured 
in  I*ennsylvania.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000  has  been  included 
in  the  act. 

In  regard  to  the  unemployment  problem,  there  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  present  legislature  two  measures,  one  for  a  road  ])ro- 
gram  and  the  other  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  j^ermit  the 
flotation  of  a  loan  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000.  The  road  program 
is  being  placed  at  $15,000,000.  The  same  Penns^dvania  Legislature 
in  the  last  session  passed  an  emergency  ])ublic  works  service  bill. 
Increases  of  the  appropriation  provided  at  tliat  time  m;iy  be  made 
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at  this  session.  There  are  two  other  measures  pending.  One  con- 
cerns housing.  It  is  a  measure  that  provides  for  a  certain  amount  of 
ground  around  each  residence,  and  provides  sanitary  conditions 
around  industrial  houses.  .  , 

J.  Eleky  Hudson,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Ehode  Island,  re- 
ported that  since  our  last  meeting  there  has  been  no  new  legislation 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

REPORT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

By  S.  C.  Gkoeschel.  of  tlif  Dcpartnient  of  Agriciilf lire.  Coninierce,  and  ItuUis- 

trics  of  South  Carolina. 

The  year  1918  was  for  the  emj^loyed  the  greatest  in  the  liistory  of 
South  Carolina.  The  net  increase  in  Avages  paid  by  industrials  was 
54  per  cent.  The  numlier  employed  showed  a  falling  olf  of  16  per 
cent  on  account  of  the  drafts  made  by  the  war  and  war  work.  The 
building  and  maintaining  of  six  large  military  camps  in  Sovtth 
Carolina  and  on  the  borders  of  the  State  gave  employment  to  many 
who  had  had  work  in  textiles  and  other  manufactures. 

The  effect  upon  industry  Avas  not  entirely  harmful,  for  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  product  increased  $70,000,000.  Avhich  is  nearlj' 
as  much  as  the  total  amount  invested  four  or  five  years  ago.  In 
1914  there  was  nothing  but  chaos,  and  the  industrial  situation  in 
the  State  seemed  in  danger  of  going  upon  the  rocks,  but  to-day 
South  Carolina  is  in  better  conclition  to  face  the  future  than  she 
has  been  at  any  time  in  her  industrial  history.  If  the  Government 
had  only  financed  the  cotton  crop  of  1914  as  it  did  the  grain  crop  in 
1919  all  States  in  the  cotton  belt  would  to-day  be  entirely  free  ol 
debt.  As  it  is,  the  farmers  are  in  better  cir.umstances  than  ever, 
and  the  textile  industry  is  at  last  firmly  established.  Some  mills 
that  have  been  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  for  years  have  been 
saA^ed  and  have  made  large  iuA-estments  in  ucaa-  machinery.  In  my 
report  before  this  convention  last  year  I  declared  that  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  man  even  then  Avas  better  than  at  an}^  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  but  that  the  students  of  economic  conditions  felt 
some  apprehension  as  to  the  future.  I  Avish  to  reaffirm  that  state- 
ment. While  there  is  apparent  plenty  and  contentment  every Avhere, 
and  there  is  nothing  definable  to  shoAv  AAdiat  is  the  reason  for  an 
uncertainty,  the  destiny  of  labor  is  in  the  hands  of  the  laboring 
people,  and  they  must  prove  and  be  proA^ed.  I  believe  that  every- 
thing will  work  out  all  right.  The  only  difficulty  noAv  is  that  the 
laboring  people  are  shoAAung  a  tendency  to  indolence.  Their  wages 
are  so  much  better  than  in  former  years  that  some  seem  disposed  to 
work  but  two  or  three  days  a  week,  although  I  can  not  say  that  this 
is  yet  a  condition. 

As  South  Carolina  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union  in  textile  manu- 
facturing, and  as  that  industry  employs  more  labor  than  all  others 
except  farming,  I  Avill  refer  briefly  to  agricultural  conditions,  upon 
Avhich  all  others  are  dependent  in  a  way.  Before  the  war  cotton  was 
bringing  about  12  cents  a  ]5ound.  Farm  labor  Avas  75  cents  to  Si  a 
day  and  manageable.  To-day  the  most  trifling  and  indifferent  farm 
labor  is  paid  $2.50  a  day,  and'  it  is  difficult  to  get  effective  results.  4s 
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cotton  is  a  crop  Avhich  must  be  cultivated  with  great  care,  the  pros- 
pect is  that  anything  short  of  35  or  40  cents  a  pound  for  the  1919 
crop  will  bring  disaster  upon  the  South.  If  cotton  is  made  an  un- 
profitable crop  thousands  Avill  leave  the  fields  to  find  employment  in 
the  factories,  and  this  would  naturally  tend  to  reduce  the  scale  of 
wages  in  industries. 

While  all  of  us  are  so  full  of  the  home-coming  of  our  soldiers,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  is  very  proud  of  the 
cotton-mill  men  that  served  our  country.  None  were  braver,  truer, 
or  more  successful.  South  Carolina  gave  to  the  American  Army 
more  men  than  she  did  to  the  Confederacy  in  four  years  of  dreadful 
warfare.  South  Carolina  gave  to  war  causes  more  than  to  her  State 
debt.  She  subscribed  in  Liberty  bonds  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
capital  of  all  her  manufacturing  enterprises.  But,  more  than  all 
that.  South  Carolina  gave  two  regiments  of  National  Guardsmen  who 
were  in  the  Thirtieth  Division  that  broke  the  Hindenburg  line  in 
Belgium.  More  than  half  the  companies  in  the  One  hundred  and 
eighteenth  Eegiment  (the  old  J'irst  South  Carolina)  came  from  cot- 
ton-mill towns,  and  many  a  cotton-mill  Avorker  Avas  decorated  for  his 
bravery  and  fine  soldierly  qualities.  Out  of  47  congressional 
medals,  the  highest  of  all  military  distinctions,  this  one  regiment  re- 
ceived 7.  I  feel  sure  that  the  splendid  conduct  of  these  boys  in  Avar 
Avill  be  carried  back  to  their  home  towns,  where  they  will  be  just  as 
active  for  good  citizenship.  In  every  mill  toAvn  the  service  flag  was 
the  joy  of  its  people.  With  sadness,  and  yet  with  great  pride,  I  can 
state  that  there  Avere  several  gold  stars  upon  many  of  them. 

South  Carolina  has  finished  her  first  decade  of  experience  with 
regulatory  and  hiunanitarian  laAvs  for  the  benefit  of  laboring  people 
in  masses.  Within  that  10-year  period  the  whole  aspect  . and  atmos- 
phere of  the  industry  has  changed.  The  joressure  of  public  sentiment 
and  the  read}^  response  of  certain  humanitarian  employers  have  de- 
priA^ed  regulation  of  many  difficulties. 

In  our  mill  communities,  separated  from  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  the  shiftless  element  in  cities,  there  is  no  tuberculosis  and 
no  A'^enereal  diseases.  The  people  are  healthy  and,  as  a  rule,  well  nour- 
ished. They  Avill  not  permit  A'icious  or  immoral  persons  to  tarry 
among  them,  and  the  mill  authorities  and  a  very  actiA^e  State  board 
of  health  are  ahvays  prepared  to  fight  tuberculosis. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  labor  legislation  is  the  conservation 
of  the  human  resources  of  the  State.  South  Carolina  has  made  won- 
derful progress  within  the  last  decade.  There  remains  more  to  be 
done,  but  there  Avill  be  less  difficulty  in  the  future.  The  mill  mana- 
gers are  not  hampered  by  debt  and  are  not  cramped  by  uncertainty 
of  the  future ;  the  mill  people  are  more  receptive  and  more  responsive, 
because  of  an  increased  increment  of  education,  and  the  making  and 
applying  of  new  and  helpful  laAvs  is  noAv  considered  as  a  matter  of 
course  rather  than  as  an  act  of  hostility. 

The  State  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  labored 
faithfully  to  protect  the  health  of  the  employees  and  especially  of  the 
children,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  has  found  the  managers 
responsive.  The  great  draAvback  10  years  ago  was  the  unAvillingness 
of  some  parents  to  yield.  They  did  not  concede  the  right  to  the  State 
to  interfere  betAveen  them  and  their  children  being  employed.  There 
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has  been  a  great  educational  nplift  in  mill  communities,  and  Avith  it 
has  come  a  changed  and  healthy  sentiment.  The  mill  workers  have 
improved  greatly  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  to  make  their 
working  days  shorter.  They  have  now  more  time  for  self-improve- 
ment and  for  the  enjoj^ment  of  life. 

I  quote  here  from  the  annual  report  of  the  State  commissioner  to 
the  general  assembly  in  J anuary  of  this  year : 

A  feature  of  mill  life  in  wliieb  tlie  entire  public  has  been  interested  is  the 
working:  of  children.  I  am  proud  of  the  record  that  South  Carolina  bears  and  of 
the  distinction  \^'hich  she  has.  There  is  not  in  the  South  another  State  which  has 
luade  more  progress  in  regulatory  and  protective  legislation.  Our  laws  compare 
favorably  with  the  most  approved  methods  in  any  State.  The  particular  pride 
that  this  department  feels  is  in  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1918  there  were  in 
South  Carolina  seA'ernl  inspectors  who  came  to  see  how  the  laws  were  applied. 
It  was  \v\th  great  gratilication  that  I  was  told  by  these  inspectors  that  they 
found  our  regulations  being  observed  most  commendably  throughout  the  State, 
and  that  this  ilepartnient  was  doing  its  work  as  well  as  any  State  that  they  had 
visited.  Our  most  experienced  factory  inspectors.  Mr.  Groesche!  an.d  Mr.  Bonner, 
were  greatly  hampered'  in  their  work,  the  latter  by  a  long  illness  and  Mr. 
Groeschel  by  his  inilitary  service.  He  came  back  from  the  training  camp  with 
an  officer's  commission  and  resumed  his  work  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

It  was  anticipated,  but  incorrecth'  so,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
disruption  of  labor  in  V.)17  on  account  of  the  neAV  Federal  statute, 
which  since  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.  The  State  also 
enacted  laws  further  reducing  the  minimum  age  for  children  to 
Avork  in  mills.  The  late  Col.  Watson  had  made  provision  to  enforce 
these  laws,  and  the  department  has  had  very  little  trouble.  The 
passing  of  2,400  children  out  of  the  mills  did  not  cause  any  great 
hardship,  although  there  are  cases  where  families  have  felt  the 
2^ecuniary  loss.  That  was  due  in  part  also  to  male  members  of  the 
family  going  into  military  service. 

Tlie  reports  of  the  inspectors  show  that  they  have  been  duly 
diligent  in  their  efforts  to  put  into  effective  operation  the  laws 
further  regulating  the  age  limit  of  children  employed  in  textile 
and  other  manufactures.  Occasionally  there  Avere  subterfuges  used 
by  parents  Avho  did  not  Avillingly  submit,  but  the  effectiveness  of 
the  registration  system  of  our  dej^artment,  conducted  over  a  period 
of  seA^eral  years,  made  it  practicalh?  impossible  for  the  children  of 
the  prescrilDed  ages  to  be  used  in  an}^  mills  of  the  State.  The  frus- 
tration of  sporadic  attempts  has  had  the  most  salutory  effect,  and 
there  are  now  feAv  reported  attempts  to  evade  the  law  by  moving 
from  one  mill  town  to  another. 

Our  State  has  taken  pride  in  its  legislation  to  protect  mill  chil- 
dren and  the  people  of  our  State  resented  what  they  considered  the 
unfairness  and  impertinence  of  the  Federal  statute.  They  believed 
that  the  mill  children  of  their  State  were  so  much  happier  and  so 
much  l)etter  nourished  than  the  children  of  the  SAveat  shops  and 
alleys  of  great  centers  of  population.  HoAveA^er,  the  State  depart- 
ment and  its  inspectors  found  great  pleasure  and  recei\^ed  much  good 
advice,  suggestions,  and  encouragement  from  the  Federal  inspectors 
who  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  South  Carolina  had  very  good  laws 
and  that  the  regulations  were  enforced  as  strictly  as  in  any  other 
State  in  the  ITnion.  When  this  law  of  Congress  was  declared  un- 
constitutional there  Avas  some  confusion  in  South  Carolina,  as  the 
public  seemed  to  consider  that  the  decision  carried  the  State  law 
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down  with  it.  Plowever,  conditions  in  our  State  are  rapidly  getting 
down  to  normal  after  the  jolt  of  a  sudden  ending  of  the  Avar,  and 
I  believe  that  labor  in  South  Carolina  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  mill 
managers  to  improve  the  domestic  conditions  of  their  employees. 
Some  managers  found  this  more  desirable  than  paying  out  the  equiv- 
alent in  excess  profits  tax;  others  had  made  their  plans  months 
ago,  but  had  never  had  the  money. 

Nearly  the  entire  time  of  our  January  session  of  the  legislature 
was  taken  up  with  discussion  of  good  roads  and  other  such  matters, 
and  we  were  unable  to  get  action  upon  seA^eral  matters,  but  our  new 
commissioner,  Mr.  B.  Harris,  will  see  that  several  remedial  laAvs  are 
passed  next  year.  These  would  permit  a  much  needed  increase  in 
our  staff  of  inspectors ;  Avould  extend  the  messenger-boy  act  to 
jjreA'ent  j^ouths  from  being  employed  in  refreshment  stands,  etc., 
at  night;  and  principally  would  procure  a  minimum  wage  scale 
for  women. 

During  the  war  AA'omen  were  engaged  in  many  acti^dties  where 
men  had  been  employed.  Now  they  may  be  forced  back  to  such 
occupations  as  they  had  before.  Women  in  our  textile  industrial 
communities  are  well  protected  and  well  paid  as  a  rule,  but  shop 
girls  are  not  and  Commissioner  Harris  feels  more  keenly  their  ap- 
peal. Upon  complaints  being  made,  the  department  has  prosecuted 
a  mmiber  of  cases  where  merchants  kept  women  at  work  after  10 
o'clock  at  night. 

As  I  stated  to  you  a  year  ago,  the  principal  need  of  our  State 
is  more  diA^ersit}^  in  manufacture.  We  realize  it  more  keenly  now. 
Our  boys  who  went  from  the  mills  into  the  AA-ar  and  saAA-  something 
new  in  the  world  came  home  Avith  broader  A'isions  and  aspiration 
for  ncAv  things.  We  need  something  for  them.  Our  industry  should 
not  stop  with  making  cotton  into  cloth,  but  there  should  be  gar- 
ment-making factories  and  other  industries  where  brains  and  skill 
would  be  measurably  compensated. 

There  Avere  no  labor  troubles  in  South  Carolina  in  1918.  There 
has  been  little  in  the  first  half  of  1919,  and  that  was  contention  in 
one  group  of  mills  and  has  been  settled. 

When  we  consider  that  the  cotton  mills  people  have  little  or  no 
rent  to  pay;  that  they  haA^e  gardens  and  chickens  and  coavs,  and 
some  of  them  pigs ;  when  we  realize  that  they  have  churches,  schools, 
and  picture  shows,  and  fraternal  societies,  Ave  must  belieA^e  that  the 
condition  of  mill  people  in  the  South  is  far  from  sordid,  and  is 
better  than  in  many  other  States,  and  Ave  belieA^e  that  with  proper 
sanitation  of  A'illages,  which  is  being  accomplished,  with  the  restrict- 
ing of  child  labor,  AAdiich  is  being  doiae,  and  with  a  10-hour  laAv, 
for  which  we  have  been  fighting.  South  Carolina's  main  industry 
Avill  be  100  per  cent  protected  by  helpful  i-egulations.  It  is  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  themseh^es  to  AA'ork  steadily,  practice 
thrift,  and  make  more  out  of  life  for  themselves. 

I  am  here  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  learning  more  about  the 
laAvs  that  we  do  not  haA^e  in  South  Carolina.  This  3^ear,  I  am  proud 
to  state,  we  have  a  compulsory  education  bill  which  Avill  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  working  classes.  That  is  about  the  onl}^  new  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  our  State  since  the  last  meeting.    We  have  a  60-hour- 
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week  law  for  the  cotton  mills.  We  have  not  been  able  to  change  the 
law  to  i^educe  tlie  hours,  but  voluntarily  the  managements  have 
got  together  and  among  themselves  passed  a  resolution  to  work 
only  55  hours  per  week,  Avhich  gives  the  workers  10  hours  a  day 
5  days  and  5  hours  a  da)'  on  the  sixth  day,  where  heretofore  they 
have  had  11  hours  each  day  and  5  on  Saturday.  That  is  about  the 
only  new  legislation  and  voluntary  work  of  the  manufacturers. 

Miss  Beeseti'e.  What  is  the  age — the  compulsory  school  age — I 
would  like  to  ask? 

Mr.  Geoeschel.  The  age  is  8  to  14.  It  is  only  a  local  option  on 
the  length  of  the  school  term,  but  they  have  to  attend  school  from 
8  to  14  3'ears  of  age.  Our  child-lal)or  law  does  not  allow  children 
to  work  under  14  years  of  age. 

REPORT  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

By  Charles  McCaffeee,  South  Dakota  Industrial  Commissioner. 

Soitth  Dakota  has  a  fair  workmen's  compensation  law.  It  has 
laws  regulating  hours  of  employment  for  women  and  children,  also 
as  to  surroundings  of  factories  and  plants  regarding  sanitation.  It 
has  inspection  of  mines.  Our  recent  legislature  (1)  increased  the 
benefits  of  compensation  5  per  cent;  that  is  from  50  to  55  per  cent; 
decreased  the  waiting  period  from  2  weeks  to  10  days,  and  increased 
medical  fees  alloAved;  (2)  passed  a  law  placing  the  regulation  of 
private  employment  agencies  under  the  control  of  the  .  industrial 
commissioner  and  requiring  that  all  be  licensed;  (3)  increased  the 
appropriation  for  maintenance  of  the  office  25  per  cent;  (4)  added 
inspection  of  stone  cjuarries  to  the  duties  of  mine  inspector;  (5)  re- 
c|uired  that  thrashermen  carry  worlonen's  compensation  insurance. 

Our  State  has  not  been  what  you  ofKcials  Avould  call  forward  in 
the  labor  legislation,  because  need  for  such  has  not  been  felt.  Our 
manufacturing  is  done  in  ])lants  which  are  all  modern,  because 
erected  so  recently.  ISouth  Dakota,  being  so  largely  agricultural, 
has  given  attention  to  agricultural  matters,  and  in  many  ways 
our  laws  ha-\'e  led  all  the  States  as  to  service  by  the  State  for  its 
people. 

REPORT  OF  TEXAS. 

By  A.  L.  Gareett.  Chief  Deputy,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Texas. 

The  Department  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Texas  deems  it  best  to 
herewith  submit  to  your  honorable  body  a  condensed  re])ort  of  its 
progress  and  legislation  from  its  inception  in  1911  to  the  present 
time. 

The  De])artment  of  Labor  of  Texas  obtained  membership  in  the 
two  organizations  known  as  the  Intei'national  Association  of  Labor 
Commissioners  and  the  International  Association  of  Factory  In- 
spectors at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  held  at  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
September  18  to  21,  i911,  and  continued  its  membership  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  convention  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Owing  to  change  of  administration  in  our  State,  our  membership 
in  the  association  was  permitted  to  lapse.  In  1917  the  administra- 
tion was  again  changed,  and  our  present  incumbent,  Hon.  T.  C. 
Jennings,  was  appointed  commissioner  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Jennings  at  once  recognized  the  value  to  all  departments  of 
labor  and  factory  inspection  (all  branches  of  this  work  being  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  commissioner  of  labor)  and  at 
once  took  steps  to  reafRliate  our  State  with  the  combined  general 
organization  known  as  the  Association  of  Governmental  Labor 
Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  membership  and  have  representation  at  all  future  conven- 
tions of  this  association.  Recognizing  it  as  a  distinct  educational 
service  and  as  a  medium  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  the  work 
and  legislation  being  accomplished  toward  olitaining  better  working 
conditions  for  the  wage-earning  classes,  and  to  better  set  forth  the 
many  advantages  of  developing  our  natural  and  manufacturing  re- 
sources in  the  State  and  Provinces  we  represent  here. 

Permit  me  to  submit  a  partial  resume  of  the  legislation  and  work 
which  has  been  done  in  our  State : 

In  the  fourth-called  session  of  the  thirty-first  legislature  a  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  was  created,  with  a  commissioner  of  labor  and  one 
deputy  commissioner.  At  this  time  there  were  but  few  laws  on 
the  statute  books  affecting  labor,  viz,  the  child-labor  law,  headlight 
law  on  locomotives,  safety  appliance  and  full-crew  law.  Owing  to 
the  short  period  of  this  session  very  little  was  accomplished.  In  the 
regular  session  of  the  thirty-second  legislature,  1911,  the  office  of 
factory  inspector,  safety  appliance  inspector  and  secretary  to  the 
commissioner  of  labor  was  created,  making  a  total  of  four  persons  in 
the  department.  Thus  the  work  of  strictly  factory  inspection  was 
put  into  effect,  and  with  the  new  legislation  covering  the  employment 
of  children,  and  the  increase  in  the  age  limit,  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment was  made  more  effective.  In  the  two  following  years  a  survey 
of  the  State  was  made,  in  Avhich  it  was  found  that  females  and  chil- 
dren in  cotton  and  textile  mills,  department  and  retail  stores,  and 
other  kinds  of  emploj^ment  were  being  required  and  permitted  to 
work  and  be  on  duty  from  60  to  90  hours  per  week,  and  in  many  cases 
they  were  recpired  to  work  7  days  per  week.  At  the  thirty-third 
legislature  a  measure  was  introduced,  and  after  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  legislative  representatives  of  organized  labor  and  members 
of  the  department,  Ave  Avere  able  to  pass  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of 
employment  of  females  in  department  stores,  laundries,  etc.,  to  9 
hours  ^er  day  and  54  hours  per  Aveek.  Cotton  and  textile  mills  are 
being  eliminated  from  this  laAv.  Other  laAvs  affecting  labor  were 
also  passed  at  this  session. 

In  1915,  at  the  thirty-fourth  session  of  the  legislature,  the  female 
9-hour  day  and  54-hour  week  law  was  again  presented  for  amend- 
ment, supported  by  the  legislative  representatives  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor  and  ably  supported  by  representatives  of  other  organizations 
and  the  department.  They  were  able  to  pass  this  law  after  a  number 
of  exemptions  had  been  made  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  and  senate. 
This  amended  law  brought  the  textile  industries  within  its  limita- 
tions, and  then  they  were  granted  a  10-hour  day  with  a  60-hour  week 
by  paying  double  the  rate  of  pay  over  54  hours  per  week.  Laundries 
were  permitted  an  11-hour  day  in  any  24-hour  period  by  paying 
double  the  rate  of  pay  OA^er  9  hours  per  day,  but  in  no  event  can  they 
be  permitted  or  required  to  work  female  employees  over  54  hours 
per  week.   Other  much-needed  legislation  was  passed  at  this  session 
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of  the  legislature.  In  the  thirtj^-fifth  legislature  the  child-labor  law 
was  again  submitted,  but  considerable  opposition  developed  to  it 
from  lobbyists  representing  corporations,  so  that  this  laAv  was  so 
badly  emasculated  and  amended  that  the  proponents  of  the  law  could 
scarcel}^  recognize  it,  but  with  all  the  amendments  attached  it  has 
proved  superior  to  former  laws.  This  law  was  again  submitted  to 
the  regular  session  of  the  thirty-sixth  legislature  but  failed  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  department  is  now  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  fol- 
lowing laws :  Compulsory  bathhouses  at  mines ;  car-shed  law ;  child- 
labor  law ;  spider  law  ;  derail  law  on  storage  and  repair  tracks ;  eight- 
hour  law  on  public  works ;  female  9-hour  day  and  54-hour  week  law ; 
semimonthly  pay-day.  law ;  health,  safety,  and  comfort  law  for 
females;  employment-agency  law;  emigrant-agency  law;  loan-shark 
law ;  air-brake  inspection  law ;  ash-pan  law  on  locomotives.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  laws  which  materially  affect  labor  but  are  not 
directly  enforced  by  this  department,  viz,  workman's  compensation 
law ;  material,  mechanic,  and  labor  liens ;  compulsory  education ; 
contracting  stevedores;  fire  escapes;  limiting  hours  of  labor  of  city 
firemen ;  free  textbook  law  ;  f Till-crew  law ;  masonry-inspection  law  ; 
mine-inspection  law. 

In  1917  the  department  was  increased  from  two  to  four  deputies, 
making  a  total  of  six  men  in  the  department.  In  1918  the  office  of 
child-welfare  inspector  was  created,  making  a  total  of  seven  in  the 
department.  Mrs.  Claude  DeVan  Watts  was  placed  in  charge  of 
this  work.  Again,  in  the  regular  session  of  the  thirty-sixth  legisla- 
ture, just  adjourned,  an  increase  was  granted  the  department  of  two 
additional  inspectors  or  deputies,  and  the  department  was  granted  a 
stenographer  and  assistant  secretary;  also  the  office  of  chief  deputy 
was  created.  A  woman's  division  was  created  with  a  chief  and  two 
assistants.  This  gives  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  force  of  13  peo- 
ple directly  under  his  control.  The  woman's  division  which  has  just 
been  created  will  make  investigations  into  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  industry  and  advocate  to  and  educate  the  employer 
and  employees  in  industrial  hygiene,  the  use  of  the  proper  character 
of  clothing,  providing  recreation  and  rest  rooms,  and  the  necessary 
welfare  work  to  advance  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  welfare 
of  all  employees.  They  will  also  work  in  conjunction  with  the  dif- 
ferent women's  organizations  and  foundations  in  tlie  different  cities 
and  toAvns  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  methods  of  preparing  young 
girls  and  children  in  their  technical  and  practical  education  as  well  as 
providing  means  of  ediication  in  vocations  to  which  they  would  be 
best  adapted.  This  department  also  does  a  general  follow-up  work 
when  children  are  reported  by  the  inspectors  as  being  eliminated 
from  employment  in  places  prohibited  under  the  law.  They  will 
further  endeavor  to  have  qualified  welfare  workers  placed  in  fac- 
tories, mercantile  establishments,  and  places  where  females  and 
children  are  employed,  to  the  end  that  their  health,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal welfare  shall  be  properly  conserved. 

This  legislature  has  passed  what  is  known  as  the  minimum  wage 
law,  which  becomes  effective  November  1,  1919.  An  effort  was  made 
to  create  a  commission  to  administer  this  law,  but  so  much  opposi- 
tion developed  against  the  creation  of  any  new  paid  commission  that 
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the  proponents  of  the  measure  adopted  and  made  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  the  em]ik)yer  representative,  the  industrial  accident  board 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  education  the  commission,  these 
all  being  salaried  officials  of  the  State.  This  law  also  provides  for 
two  investigators  and  a  secretary.  The  commissioner  of  labor  being 
chairman  of  the  commission  makes  16  people  practically  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  labor  department. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  trebled  if  not  quadrupled  in  the 
ten-year  period  of  its  existence.  Thus  from  an  insignificant  start 
it  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  State 
government. 

In  addition  to  his  manifold  duties  the  commissioner  has  cooi:)er- 
ated  Avith  the  Federal  Government  in  war  work,  including  the  War, 
Navy,  Labor,  and  Agricultural  Departments,  the  United  States  Free 
Em]doyment  Service,  the  National  War  Policies  Board,  and  various 
other  branches  of  Federal  activity. 

The  policj''  of  the  department  has  always  been  conservative,  be- 
•  lieving  it  better  to  educate  the  employers  to  conform  to  the  laws 
affecting  them.  Prosecution  has  been  made  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  Some  of  the  difliculties  come  from  the  indifference  of  county 
officials  in  the  prosecution  of  cases  Avhich  the  department  has  filed, 
owing  to  local  political  influences.  This  will  be  the  case  we  presume 
in  our  State  until  this  influence  is  removed  by  proper  application 
of  our  ballot. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  our  department  is  seeking  to  systematize 
its  work  and  to  obtain  the  greatest  result  possible  with  its  available 
force,  to  educate  the  employer  to  a  greater  interest  in  his  employee 
by  providing  proper  working  conditions  to  conserve  their  energy ; 
to  develop  attractiveness  in  their  home  surroundings ;  to  interest 
them  in  home  oAvnership  and  in  the  proper  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. This,  Ave  belieA'e  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  manifold 
duties  deA'ohdng  upon  us. 

Through  the  influence  of  this  department  a  great  mauA^  of  our  hxAvs 
haA'C  been  so  amended  as  to  make  them  effectiA'e.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  commissioner  to  submit  many  of  our  laws,  Avhich  we  have 
found  defectiA^e,  to  the  incoming  legislature  for  amendments. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  KoNOP.  Did  your  legislature  fix  the  minimum  rate  for 
women  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  No.  sir :  they  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  fix  the 
wage  for  women.    The  cost  of  living  A^aries  largely. 

Mr.  KoNOP.  Has  your  commission  fixed  any  AA'ages? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Not  yet.  Our  law  does  not  become  effective  until 
November  1.    The  investigation  began  on  the  19th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Steavart.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  made  b}^  the  delegate 
from  Texas  reminds  me  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing'  for  this  asso- 
ciation to  consider  the  poverty  clause  in  child-labor  laws.  In  some 
States  the  county  judge  or  other  authorities,  scattered  through  the 
State,  can  permit  a  child  to  go  to  work  under  the  legal  age.  ]5rovided 
there  is  a  statement  that  the  parents  are  old,  indigent,  crippled,  or 
dependent  upon  the  labor  of  their  child  for  support.    It  seems  to 
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me  thilt  it  is  pretty  near  time  for  this  association  to  help  Texas  and 
other  States  to  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  thing.  That  we  go  on  record 
to  oppose  anj'  proposition  wliicli  dumps  the  care  of  society's  aged, 
cripples,  indigent,  and  sick  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  babies.  If  we 
have  not  got  far  enough  that  our  organized  societ}^  can  take  care 
of  its  aged  without  putting  the  burden  on  the  shoidders  of  babies, 
then  our  game  of  buying  the  humanities  from  capitalism  has  not  been 
a  howling  success.  I  suggest  that  the  committee  on  resolutions 
handle  that  matter. 

Chairman  of  the  KEsoLLrrioNs  Cojmmittee.  The  committee  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  resolutions,  which  any  member  here  will  recom- 
mend till  10  o'clock.  If  anyone  has  any  resolutions  that  they  want 
passed  on,  if  the)'^  will  ]jlace  them  in  our  hands  up  to  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow, we  Avill  be  glad  to  consider  them. 

Delegate.  We  had  a  law  of  the  kind  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  some 
10  or  12  years  ago.  That  law  was  changed  and  there  is  no  such  pro- 
A'ision  in  the  law  noAv.  I  haA^e  had  considerable  experience  with 
it.  The  great  pressure  Ave  receiA^e  to  giA^e  these  babies  permits, 
because  these  people  are  poor,  comes  from  the  school  people — charity 
workers.  We  receiA^e  no  pressure  from  the  legislature.  I  can  not 
think  of  an  instance  where  we  have. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Texas  Legislature  is  made  up 
largely  of  farmers.  They  do  not  understand  the  conditions  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  influence  them 
because  organized  labor  has  no  strength ;  and,  consequently,  Avhen 
this  legislation  comes  in  they  look  upon  it  as  too  grasping — that  the 
laws  are  too  grasping.  Their  argument  is  that  children  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  learn  to  Avork.  I  heard  men  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
legislature  and  defend  the  right  of  children  to  work  10  hours  a  day — 
16  hours  a  day — so  that  they  earn  $2  a  day  at  that  work.  They  did 
not  take  into  consideration  tlie  condition  in  the  factory  districts  that 
we  have  to  contend  Avith.  I  knoAv  what  the  work  is  in  my  State  and 
Avhat  it  has  been  for  eight  years.  IToweA^er,  we  are  doing  our  A^ery 
best.  I  know  that  the  children  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  conditions ; 
they  are  on  the  streets  late  at  night  selling  newspapers,  and  those 
children  are  the  ones  that  get  into  municipal  courts  and  fill  our 
correctional  institutions.  We  intend  to  keep  on  submitting  this 
laAV  until  Ave  get  it  passed,  and  get  it  passed  as  the  department  Avants 
it,  to  control  this  situation.  We  Avill  try  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  children  as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  the  county  judges  issue 
permits  only  to  those  Avho  are  compelled  to  assist  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood foi'  their  crippled  or  sick  parents.  I  liave  used  the  argument 
that  this  burden  should  not  be  placed  on  the  babies  of  the  land.  The 
county  jud,ges  simply  glance  at  the  law,  and  u])on  the  sAvorn  state- 
ment of  a  cripi^led  mother  or  invalided  parent  they  issue  the  per- 
mit. We  have  no  other  means  of  issuing  permits  except  through 
the  probate  judges  Avho  haA^e  all  juA^enile  matters  in  hand. 

Delegate.  Will  this  new  Federal  law  partially  correct  the  feature 
which  you  complain  of? 

Mr.  Steavart.  Miss  Allen  can  ansAver  any  question  about  that  law 
if  you  Avill  ask  her. 

Mr.  MiTLREADY.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee 
of  the  great  social  workers'  conference  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City. 


I. 
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I  expect  to  leave  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock.  I  have  lived  lono-  enough 
to  see  that  the  things  that  we  think  are  impossible  will  come  to  pass 
if  we  will  apply  ourselves.  While  it  may  be  difficult  for  some  States 
to  get  the  law,  it  is  no  crime  to  attempt  to  get  it.  I  would  like  to 
obtain  the  resolution  relative  to  child  labor  so  I  can  take  it  with  me 
to  the  convention  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Hoffman  (Minnesota).  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anyone  here 
to  defend  the  farmer.  I  don't  know  of  any  State  that  has  more 
farmers  in  the  legislature  than  Minnesota.  We  passed  our  amend- 
ment to  the  child-labor  law,  eliminating  the  poverty  clause  by  unani- 
mous vote.    The  farmers  all  voted  with  us. 

[Session  adjourned.] 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  3— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  meetino;  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  p.  m.,  C.  H.  Younger  (presi- 
dent) presiding. 

REPORTS  OF  STATES  ON  NEW  LEGISLATION. 

REPORT  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

By  .T.  N.  Hagan,  Couniiissioner,  Departineul:  of  Agricullure  and  Labor  of  North 

Dakota. 

Our  State  is  largely  an  agricultural  State,  and  I  ^Yas  rather  amused 
this  morning  at  a  remark  by  some  one  that  the  farmer  legislatures 
woidd  not  do  an3dhing  for  labor  legislation ;  that  they  Avere  afraid. 
It  does  not  happen  to  be  so  in  our  State.  The  legislature  in  our  State 
is  composed  largely  of  fanners,  and  the  labor  organizations  of  North 
Dakota  are  in  the  minority.  However,  the  farmer  organization  and 
the  labor  organization  have  united  in  our  State,  and  together  they 
have  succeeded  in  j^assing  the  legislation  that  each  Avanted.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  that  there  has  been  any  labor  leg- 
islation to  amount  to  anything.  In  fact,  I  attended  a  labor  convention 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  which  they  had  a  little  booklet  at  each  place 
marked,  "  The  labor  legislation  of  the  last  25  years  in  North  Dakota." 
And  in  the  inside  was  blank  paper.  The  farmers  believed  that  their 
prol)lem  and  the  labor  man's  ]:)rol)lem  were  much  the  same,  there 
being  a  great  many  matters  common  to  both.  They  believed  also  that 
the  M'orlters  are  the  wealth  producers,  not  only  of  the  State  but  of 
the  Nation,  and  deserve  protection,  so  among  the  laws  that  were 
passed  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  was  the  workman's  com])ensa- 
tion  act.  We  had  no  workjnan's  compensation  act  in  North  Dakota 
befoi-e  that,  but  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  legislature  a  committee 
had  lieen  malving  a  study  of  the  compensation  act  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  acts  of  the  42  States,  and  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  acts  of  the  States  of  Washington  and  Ohio  were  the  best, 
that  of  Ohio  being,  in  fact,  better  than  that  of  Washington.  Our 
comj^ensation  act  as  passed  makes  it  mandatory  upon  all  employers 
within  the  State  to  contribttte  to  the  workmaji's  compensation  fund, 
a  fund  created  to  pay  disabled  or  injured  workingmen.  For  instance, 
a  man  is  injured  and  disabled.  He  Avill  receive  when  this  law  goes  into 
effect,  .July  1 — there  is  an  emergency  clause  placed  in  the  act  so  that 
the  workman's  com])ensation  liureau  may  be  organized,  but  the  act  in 
realitv  will  go  into  elTect  July  1 — two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  his 
weekly  wage  dui'ing  the  time  of  his  disability.  It  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive bill,  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go  through  all  of  it. 

There  was  another  thing  that  this  investigating  committee  dis- 
covered— that  the  casualtv  insurance  comiianies  fought  this  legisla- 
tion A^ery  bitterl^^  I  belieA'e  I  knoAv  ^^■hy  they  fought  it.  Becatise 
the  committee  discoA^ered  that  the  emjiloyers  in  North  Dakota  paid 
to  these  companies,  in  round  numbers,  $164,000  during  1918,  and  the 
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companies  paid  to  the  injured  workpeople  $24,000,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $130,000  profit  for  the  company.  So  we  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  it  compulsory  that  the  employers  of  the  State  con- 
tribute to  the  workman's  compensation  fund.  A  bureau  was  pro- 
vided for  under  the  act,  composed  of  three  members,  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  and  labor  to  be  the  chairman  and  the  other  two  mem- 
hevs  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  for  a  period  of  five  years 
and  the  other  for  a  period  of  three  years,  after  which  they  Avill  be 
appointed  for  five  years.  One  of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
governor  was  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of 
North  Dakota,  and  the  other  is  an  attorney,  who  has  taken  many 
cases  into  court  trying  to  get  justice  for  workingmen,  often  with 
little  or  no  pay.  They  are  required  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
work,  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  acts  as  chairman  at  the 
meeting  and  has  considerable  to  do  with  the  employment  of  the 
help,  etc. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  Ohio,  who  is  considered,  I  think,  one  of  the  big 
actuaries  of  the  United  States,  and  had  worked  out  the  Ohio  scheme, 
was  employed  as  actuary  for  the  bureau. 

The  law  does  not  include  quite  all  of  the  employees  of  the  State, 
Avhich  might  be  a  weak  point.  It  does  not  include  domestic  or  agri- 
cultural help  or  the  employees  of  the  steam  railways.  Of  course  the 
Federal  department  takes  care  of  the  employees  of  the  steam  rail- 
ways, but  I  think  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  it  will 
be  necessary  to  include  agricultural  help  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  include  domestic  help. 

I  have  been  asked  what  are  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  bene- 
fits. Xow,  the  act  provides  that  an  employee  incurring  a  disability 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  will  receive  weekly  compensation 
of  two-thirds  of  his  weekly  wage  as  long  as  his  disability  continues. 
However,  there  is  a  provision  that  it  shall  not  be  more  than  $20  a 
week  nor  less  than  $6  a  week.  If  the  employee's  wages  were  less 
than  $6  a  week  his  compensation  will  be  the  full  amount  of  his  wages. 
The  act  also  provides  very  lil^erally  for  permanent  partial  disability. 
For  a  disability  of  1  per  cent  he  shall  receive  compensation  for  five 
and  two-tenths  weeks ;  of  10  per  cent  for  52  weeks,  and  so  on  up  to  90 
per  cent,  when  he  shall  be  paid  for  iCS  weeks.  If  an  accident  results 
in  death,  the  dependent  widow  shall  receive  35  per  cent  of  the  weekly 
wages,  which  is  not  to  exceed  $30  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  con- 
tinuously until  her  death  or  her  marriage.  In  the  event  of  her 
marriage  she  will  receive  in  a  lump  sum  an  amount  equal  to  compen- 
sation for  166  weeks.  So  she  would  have  quite  a  dowry  to  start  off 
with. 

Another  act  was  passed,  known  as  the  8-hour  day  for  women. 
Now  this  8-hour  day  for  women  was  placed  under  the  woi'kman's 
compensation  bureau,  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  morals 
and  health  of  working  women.  There  are  some  things  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  that  the  workman's  compensation  bureau 
must  determine  from  consideration  and  study.  These  are  the  stand- 
ards as  to  hours  that  women  workers  may  be  employed  and  what 
are  unreasonably^  long  hours  for  women  workers ;  the  standard  as 
to  conditions  of  labor  for  women  workers,  and  what  conditions  are 
detrimental  to  the  morals  of  women  workers ;  ages  of  women  work- 
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ers.  Yesterday  I  heard  a  discussion  here  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  one  of  the  States,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
a  good  method.  The  Avorkman's  compensation  bureau  determines  all 
matters  of  fact,  and  only  matters  of  law  are  appealable  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  workman's  compensation  bureau  to  the  court.  Such 
matters  must  first  be  appealed  to  the  district  court  and  then  to 
the  supreme  court.  In  that  way  we  do  away  in  a  large  degree  with 
jurisdiction  of  these  cases  by  the  local  court.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  distant  future  there  may  be  problems  relating  to  the  laundry 
Avorkers  of  the  State,  because  they  are  mostly  Avomen.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  our  bureau  are  also,  that 
Avhenever  women  are  doing  the  same  work  men  are  doing  they 
should  be  paid  the  same  wages  and  work  under  just  as  good  condi- 
tions, so  one  of  the  first  things  for  this  bureau  to  take  up  will  be 
to  study  conditions  under  Avhich  those  women  workers  live  and 
whether  their  wages  are  adequate  to  supply  them,  not  only  with 
the  necessities  of  life  but  Avith  the  means  of  liAang  as  ciAdlized  peo- 
ple ought  to  live.  They  are  the  AA^orkers  that  are  producing  Avealth 
for  some  one,  and  they  are  entitled  to  receive  good  wages,  so  that 
they  can  liA^e  comfortably,  educate  their  children,  if  they  have  any, 
and  take  care  of  the  ordinary  social  functions  that  belong  to  society. 
This  bureau  will  have  charge  of  minors,  and  by  minors  is  meant 
children  of  both  sexes  up  to  18  years  of  age.  It  aa^II  also  have  the 
task  of  establishing  a  'minimum  wage  and  the  maximum  number 
of  hours  of  labor. 

We  also  passed  another  act  knoAA^n  as  the  sectional  coal  mines.  We 
haA'e  up  to  this  time  no  State  inspector  of  coal  mines.  While  AA^e  are 
an  agricultural  State  largely,  AA'e  are  beginning  to  mine  a  large 
amount  of  lignite  coal.  We  are  A^ery  anxious  to  dcA^elop  these  mines 
and  we  \mve  found  by  investigation  that  many  of  them  are  im- 
properly equipped,  that  the  light  is  not  good,  that  the  air  is  not  good, 
and  that  they  haA'e  no  safety  dcAdces ;  so  power  has  been  giA'en  to  the 
inspectors  of  coal  mines  to  enforce  this  act  and  the  inspector  has 
already  initiated  a  couple  of  lawsuits  on  which  it  looks  as  if  he  is 
going  to  win. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  difficulties  AAath  so  much  legislation  has 
been  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  property  instead  of 
protecting  lives.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  think  more  of  liA^es  or 
of  property.  We  are  tr3dng  in  our  State  to  enact  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  lives  of  the  workers  rather  than  property  alone. 

Among  other  labor  laAA^s  passed  was  one  limiting  the  issuance  of 
injunctions,  one  that  union  labor  must  be  employed  on  public  Avorks, 
and  one  for  the  protection  of  emplo^yees.  A  number  of  laAA^s  dealing 
especially  with  economics  were  passed,  among  which  was  the  home 
builders'  association  act,  through  which  anyone  desiring  to  buy  a 
home  may  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota,  Avhich  is  a  new  institu- 
tion now  in  operation,  20  pev  cent  of  the  actual  price  of  the  propert3^ 
The  State  then  lends  the  i)alance,  and  in  that  Ava}'  it  giA^es  its  people 
an  op23ortunitv  to  ]:)urchase  homes.  Another  act  which  Avas  passed 
was  one  ]DroAdding  for  compensation  for  returned  soldiers,  at  the 
rate  of  $25  a  month  to  each  returned  soldier  for  the  entire  time  he 
was  in  the  service.  It  seems  to  be  averaging  $300  to  each  one,  and 
this  may  be  applied  in  tliree  ways — either  in  buying  a  city  or  a 
farm  home,  or  in  improA'ing  same,  or  for  educational  purposes. 
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Our  home  builders'  act  is  working  oTit  very  nicely  in  this  connection, 
and  this  money  may  be  applied  by  the  soldiers  in  this  Avay  on  a  new 
home.  A  special  tax  of  one-half  mill  on  all  taxable  real  estate  was 
made  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

President  Yottnger.  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  the  Hon.  Emanuel  L.  Philipp. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Hon.  Emanuel  L.  Philipp,  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  want  to  greet 
you  and  welcome  you  to  our  Commonwealth.  We  hope  you  are 
enjoying  your  visit  with  us.  I  know  the  i^opulation  here  is  hospit- 
able. The  officials  you  come  in  direct  contact  with  are  of  like  disposi- 
tion. We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  our  institutions — our  new 
capitol.  We  ask  you  to  call  on  each  department,  the  legislature  as 
well,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  usually  tell  associations  of  this  kind 
or  visitoi'S — at  the  capitol  all  doors  are  open,  except  the  door  to  the 
treasury. 

You  are  engaged  in  an  important  business.  Industiial  justice  is 
necessary  and  there  has  been,  perhaps,  no  time  in  this  country  when 
there  is  so  much  demand  for  it  as  at  present.  The  Great  War  has 
brought  about  many  changes  and  will  necessarily  make  some  changes 
in  our  relations  in  the  industrial  world.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
shall  ever  reach  a  point  when  all  industrial  workers  will  be  satisfied. 
That  will  probably  be  too  much  to  expect ;  nor  will  we  always  be 
able  to  satisfy  all  emplo3^ers.  It  is  a  condition  that  exists  as  to  both 
the  classes;  each,  of  course,  wants  to  do  the  l)est  he  can  for  himself. 
There  are  unreasonable  people  on  both  sides,  and  these  will  be  found 
as  long  as  we  live.  Unless  some  new  light  comes  to  the  world  there 
will  always  be  controversies  between  employer  and  emploj^ees,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  justice.  We  can  have  a  really  just 
situation  even  though  we  have  controversies,  so  that  in  the  end  we 
may  feel  that  so  far  as  the  law  goes,  so  far  as  tlie  legislation  of 
States  goes,  it  is  at  least  as  just  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 
And  that  is  what  we  should  all  strive  for. 

In  our  own  State  we  have  done  something  in  that  direction,  and 
you  will  pardon  me  speaking  of  ourselves  because  I  am  a  little  nearer 
home  than  most  of  you  are.  There  was  a  time  when  Wisconsin  Avas 
looked  upon  as  an  ultra  progressive  State.  When  we  took  the  lead 
here  in  some  things  that  were  on  trial  it  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion by  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that 
there  was  legislation  here  in  1900  which  if  radically  applied  Avould 
probably  be  disastrous.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  authority,  in  our 
statute  books,  placed— or,  rather,  reposed — in  commissions  Avhich, 
if  it  were  applied  in  a  radical  spirit,  would  make  Wisconsin  not  a 
good  home  for  a  manufacturer,  but  laws  must  be  wisely  adminis- 
tered, not  radically.  They  must  be  fairly  administered,  with  due 
consideration  to  the  interests  of  both  sides. 

Now,  I  speak  of  industrial  justice.  The  first  thought  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  of  wages.  I  am  not  personally  in  favor  of  fixing  Avages 
by  law.  I  feel  that  that  is  a  contract  that  should  rest  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee ;  and  I  have  the  conviction  that  the  em- 
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ployee  nowadays — in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases,  if  not  in  all  of  them — is 
, amply  able  to  represent  his  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  great 
'industrial  centers,  where  labor  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by  unions 
and  the  conditions  are  made  by  unions,  they  can  and  do  fully  repre- 
sent their  interests.  Now,  there  are  some  exceptions,  exceptions  that 
come  to  you  for  consideration,  as,  for  instance,  the  fixing  of  wages 
for  women.  That  has  a  moral  side  to  it,  which  the  State  may  well 
take  into  account — and  I  have  not  been  adverse  at  all,  nor  are  we,  to 
the  fixing  of  tlie  minimum  wage  for  women  in  certain  classes  of  woi"k. 
I  do  not  know  Avhat  our  commission  is  going  to  do  about  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to  try  to  establish  the  wage  of  everyone— 
every  servant.  I  think  when  we  go  into  wage  fixing  to  that  extent 
we  have  undertaken  something  that  is  troublesome  without  end. 
However,  there  are  lines  of  industry  Avhere  something,  perhaps,  might 
be  done.  If  not  now,  in  the  near  future  something  ought  to  be  done 
toward  establishing  a  reasonal)le  Avage  for  women,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent employers  taking  advantage  of  a  situation  Avhich  might  bring 
to  them  a  surplus  of  labor.  The  Avoman  employee  is  Avorking  for 
less  money  than  she  should  be  Avorking  for.  We  are  considering  here 
a  question  of  fixing  a  minimum  wage.  I  consider  that  the  legislature 
had  everybody  in  mind.  I  have  not  studied  it  very  closely,  but  i 
find  that  it  uses  the  words  "  living  wage."  I  do  not  think  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Avorking  class  of  this  State  or  tliis  country  need 
to  have  their  wages  fixed  by  laAv.  There  is  this  danger  in  it  for  them, 
that  a  minimum  Avage  fixed  by  laAv  is  going  to  be  obserA^ed  as  a  maxi- 
mum Avage  by  the  employers.  That  AA'ould  be  m}^  objection  to  it  if  i 
Avere  a  workingman. 

Besides  that,  Avhat  is  a  living  wage  ?  It  depends  upon  the  standard 
of  living.  If  that  problem  eA'^er  comes  to  you  commissioners — that 
you  must  establish  a  living  wage — I  am  afraid  that  then  you  may 
imdertake  something  in  the  result  of  which  you  are  not  going  to 
satisfy  a  large  percentage  of  people.  What  is  going  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  Avages — my  standard — your  standard  of  living?  Whose  stand- 
ard of  living  are  you  going  to  take  into  account  ?  Those  are  some  of 
the  problems. 

To  get  away  from  the  question  of  wages :  There  are  many  things 
that  industrial  commissioners  can  do.  They  can  at  least  establish 
conditions  under  which  people  can  work.  You  can  look  after  their 
safety,  their  health,  and  you  can  look  after  the  quarters  in  which 
they  work;  you  can  make  machinery  more  safe.  That  is  being  done 
to  a  lai'ge  extent,  though  perhaps  not  carried  as  far  as  it  should  be. 
Human  life  must  be  protected;  and  AvhercA^er  the  workman's  com- 
pensation act  is  in  effect  one  of  the  greatest  duties  that  you  j^eople 
haA^e  before  you  is  to  make  an  equitable  decision  in  all  cases  of  loss, 
and  do  it  promptly.  I  think  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Avork- 
ing man  or  woman  that  is  affected  to  receive  the  compensation  im- 
mediately. If  there  is  any  time  that  they  need  the  money,  it  is  the 
time  the  injury  occurs. 

The  laws  of  the  different  States  are  not  uniform.  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  general  standard  for  the  country.  This  principle  has 
been  well  established — if  not  everywhere,  it  is  going  to  be — that  in- 
(histrial  workers  must  be  supported  by  the  industry  that  gets  the 
benefit  of  their  labor ;  and  Avhenever  the  time  comes  when  the  worker 
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is  injured — is  incapacitated — the  industry  must  carry  him,  because 
he  has  no  other  source  of  income,  he  has  no  other  chance  for  a  living. 

Well,  now,  aside  from  those  things.  We  here  ha^-e  rather  prided 
ourselves  upon  the  attention  given  to  industrial  education,  to  make 
men  in  the  factories  more  efficient.  That  is  one  thing  we  must  all 
strive  for  because  we  are  coming  into  competition,  I  think,  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  with  the  industrial 
workers  of  Euroi^e.  Some  States  in  Europe  had  given  more  at- 
tention to  efficiency.  It  is  true  that  Europe  is  upset  now.  There  is 
nothing  carried  on  there  systematically,  but  those  people  must  and 
will  get  back  on  their  feet,  too,  and  understand  the  situation  that 
they  are  in.  They  are  going  to  try  and  manufacture  just  as  cheaply 
as  they  possibly  can  because  Europe  is  financially  embarrassed;  at 
least  Europe  has  got  to  earn  money  to  pay  her  debts,  and  Europe 
has  got  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world  if  she  is  going  to  pay 
her  debts.  And  if  she  is  going  to  do  that,  she  must  learn  how  to 
manufacture  as  cheaply  as  she  i)Ossibly  can.  So.  then,  the  factory 
employee  of  the  future  must  be  an  efficient  person,  an  efficient  man 
or  woman,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  type  of  efficiency  that  will 
be  put  up  to  us  across  the  seas.  We  have  done  much  in  this  State 
toward  promoting  industrial  education.  The  State  and  different  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  State  are  spending  money  for  night  schools, 
industrial  and  extension  schools,  etc.  We  find  it  profitable.  We  find 
that  out  of  these  schools  comes  a  young  man  or  woman  better 
equipped  to  take  up  the  work  in  the  factory  than  he  or  she  would 
be  if  the  school  did  not  exist.  I  believe  it  is  the  t^^pe  of  education 
that  is  spreading.  We  have  many  extension  schools,  so  called,  where 
the  young  person  that  must  devote  his  time  to  bread  winning  early 
in  life  can  go  to  an  evening  school  to  piece  out  his  education.  Then 
we  must  not  forget  the  extension  work  carried  on  by  the  university. 
Our  State  University  stands  ready  to  bring  higher  education  to 
every  man  to  his  front  door  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  it.  It  has  cost 
the  State  a  great  deal  of  money  to  carry  on  all  these  activities,  but 
I  believe  it  is  money  well  spent,  because  it  is  reaching  people  that 
it  could  not  possibly  reach  by  any  other  system.  I  must  be  pardoned 
for  saying  so  much  about  ourselves.  Other  States  are  s])ending 
money,  too^ — doing  things  also.  I  merely  want  to  tell  you  briefly 
what  we  are  doing  here.  I  know  other  States  have  different  prob- 
lems. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  different  problems.  You  have  the 
Negro  race  to  deal  with.  You  haA^e  that  race  with  all  its  failings,  all 
its  shortcomings,  to  deal  with.  I  can  see  how  the  future  is  going  to 
bring  serious  trouble  and  problems  to  you.  The  Negro  has  been 
across  the  sea,  out  in  the  world.  He  comes  back  with  a  soldier's  uni- 
form. I  do  not  know  if  he  is  going  to  submit  to  the  same  kind  of 
government  with  which  you  have  governed  him  prior  to  the  war  or 
not.  However  that  may  be,  I  know  the  tendency  among  the  colored 
people  is  to  go  to  the  factory.  They  are  attracted  by  the  high  wages, 
short  hours  of  labor,  by  the  bright  lights  of  the  city.  They  are  going 
to  the  North,  to  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  large  cities.  You 
people  of  the  South  have  a  problem  before  you  if  you  keep  your  labor 
on  the  plantation. 

And  that,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us.  We  are  not 
getting  raisers  but  getting  users ;  and  we  are  as  much  interested  in 
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planting  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  as  the  people  of  the  South  are. 
That  is  a  real  problem.  We  are  now  on  this  high-war  level,  and  so 
far  no  statement  has  brought  us  a  ladder  from  which  we  can  descend 
from  that  level  to  the  level  to  which  we  must  return  in  course  of 
time.  We  may  fall  down ;  that  is  to  be  feared.  We  ought  to  get  down 
in  some  orderly  way.  If  we  don't  then  I  am  not  here  to  say  just  what 
the  result  will  be.  The  cost  of  living  above  all  is  high.  Every  per- 
son that  pays  the  expenses  of  a  household  knows  that.  Every  person 
that  buys  a  meal  in  the  hotel  knows  that.  That  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion. As  long  as  live  pork  sells  for  20  cents  a  pound — that  is,  in  the 
market  in  this  country — Avheat  sells  for  $2.26  a  bushel,  and  cotton 
sells  for  26  cents  a  pound,  there  is  no  cheap  living  in  sight.  Noav, 
you  can  not  reduce  the  workman's  pay ;  if  you  do  he  has  nothing  to 
live  with.  So  there  is  one  situation  Avaiting  for  the  other.  Produc- 
tion in  the  end  will  hardly  be  able  to  pay  the  cost.  It  will  hardly  be  j 
able  to  bear  the  expenditures  that  are  charged  against  it  now.  Ulti- 
mately we  must  come  down  to  a  lower  level.  There  is  only  one  safe 
way  and  that  is  we  have  got  to  be  just  as  patient  in  this  period  of 
reconstruction  as  during  the  war,  and  when  reduction  comes  it  must 
be  along  the  whole  line.  The  employer  must  be  willing  to  take  less. 
He  must  forget  about  profiteering.  He  has  got  to  be  willing  to  take 
just  what  it  costs  to  keep  his  business  alive.  The  producer  in  the  field 
must  be  willing  to  take  less.  In  the  end,  labor  must  take  less  because 
those  things  go  hand  in  hand,  one  regulates  the  other.  The  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  us  now,  during  this  present  high  cost  of 
living,  would  be  to  have  industrj^  dry  up — if  business  should  grow 
less — so  that  employment  should  become  scarce,  and  even  though 
wages  should  be  high  for  the  few  employed,  we  would  have  vast  num- 
bers of  unemployed  people.  That  would  be  the  problem.  How  could  ^ 
we  feed  them  and  care  for  them,  with  the  necessities  of  life  at  the 
present  prices.  So,  I  wish  every  man,  every  man  who  loves  his  coun- 
try, and  every  man  who  understands  and  is  willing  to  understand 
the  true  situation  to  feel  that  he  is  Avilling  to  contribute  his  part  to  j 
do  the  part  which  has  been  ordered  to  bring  us  down  to  the  peace 
level — to  that  level  which  we  can  maintain  during  the  years  and 
Avhich  after  all  is  the  only  true  basis  upon  which  a  countr}^  can 
progress. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Bolshevism,  about  anarchy.  We  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  alarm  the  morning  newspapers.  So  far  as  Wis- 
consin is  concerned  I  dare  say  if  there  are  any  anarchists,  if  there 
are  any  I.  W.  W.  in  Wisconsin,  they  are  keeping  imder  cover.  They 
are  not  out  in  the  open.  There  are  so  few  that  Ave  need  not  and  do 
not  fear  them.  Nor  do  we  need  to  fear  here  that  Bolshevism  will  get 
a  footing.  Wisconsin  has  a  large  rural  population  of  farmers.  It 
has  a  large  population  of  sane  people  in  the  factories,  a  large  popu- 
lation of  sane  people  in  the  cities,  and  those  who  above  all  things 
are  good  Americans,  who  love  their  country  and  are  not  going  to 
let  any  faction  of  the  people,  any  faction  of  dissatisfied  men,  men 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  everything,  come  here  and  ruin  iis.  So  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  that  score.  However,  people  of  this  State 
or  any  other  State  must  be  kept  satisfied,  and  we  have  got  to  be  just,  j 
Your  infiuence,  my  friends,  can  secure  that  justice  between  labor  and  " 
capital,  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  trust  you  are  going  to  use  your 
efforts  in  this  direction. 
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President  Yot^xGEE.  "We  have  with  ;ts  this  afternoon  Mr.  .Sidney 
J.  Williams,  of  Chicago. 

COOPERATION  FOR  SAFETY  BETWEEN  LABOR  OFFICIALS  AND 

EMPLOYEES. 

By  Sidney  J.  Williams,  secretary  and  cliairinaii  of  rlie  National  Safety  Council, 

Chicago,  111. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  cooperation  tliese  days.    It  seems  a 
good  thing  to  cooperate  ^vith  everybody.    It  is  not  always  100  ])er 
cent  sincere,  however.    We  hear  the  employers  talking  abont  the 
necessity  of  cooperating  with  their  employees.    Some  of  the  coopera- 
tion that  the  emplo_vers  have  in  mind  is  tlie  same  cooperation  that 
the  cat  shows  to  the  canary.   That  is  some  of  the  cooperation  we  are 
hearing  talked  abont  the  conntry,  and  when  Ave  come  to  cooperation 
bet"ween  employers  and  labor  departments  snch  as  we  represent  there 
is  quite  a  little  buncombe  in  that,  too,  I  am  afraid.    Some  employers 
like  nothing  better  than  to  be  put  on  an  advisory  committee  to  lielp 
draw  up  rules,  and  they  think  that  by  being  on  such  a  committee  thej' 
are  absolved  from  living  up  to  the  rules  themselves.    I  have  known 
some  of  that  kind,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly  on  tliis. 
So  when  I  start  to  say  something  about  cooperation  between  your 
department  and  your  employers  please  do  not  think  I  mean  coopera- 
tion on  your  part,  or  making  ^^oui'selves  popular  with  the  employers. 
All  the  employers  will  then  say  it  is  a  fine  labor  department.  Tliey 
are  perfectly  reasonable.    I  sometimes  think  that  the  Wisconsin  In- 
dustrial Commission  during  the  time  I  was  associated  with  it  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  employers  that  used  the 
plea  of  cooperation  to  drag  out  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year  some  perfectly  simple  thing  that  they  ought  to  have  done. 
When  talking  about  how  to  interest  tlie  employers  in  their  respective 
comnnmities  in  safety,  one  man  said,  "  You  do  not  have  to  interest  or 
persuade  the  employers  in  my  section.    We  ma_y  have  an  accident, 
and  then  the  State  labor  department  makes  life  so  miserable  for 
them  they  naturally  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  such  accidents."  That 
man  came  from  Pittsburgh.    If  he  spoke  the  truth,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  he  did,  it  showed  that  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  the  State 
department,  while  it  may  not  l>e  popular,  at  least  was  doing  a  good 
piece  of  work  in  making  tlie  employers  of  Pittsburgh  anxious  to 
avoid  accidents,  because  if  they  did  not  the  State  labor  department 
would  make  it  vei\y  disagreeable  for  them.    Sometimes  this  is  neces- 
sary.   I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  the  Xational  Safety  Council 
Avants  you  to  cooperate  Avith  all  employers,  to  cooperate  with  the 
backward  employer  Avho  refuses  to  respond  to  advice,  and  Avill  not 
do  anything  unless  he  has  to  do  it.    You  should  use  your  legal  au- 
thority in  order  that  you  may  be  honest  Avitli  the  decent  employer; 
in  other  Avorcls,  friendship  between  a  labor  department  and  em- 
l^loyers  must  rest  on  the  respect  of  the  employer  for  the  department^. 
Friendship  that  does  not  rest  on  respect  is  contempt,  and  that  is  not 
the  cooperation  I  have  in  mind.    With  that  understood  in  the  be- 
ginning it  is  nevertheless  postiA'-ely  a  fact  that  real  cooperation  be- 
tAveen  labor  departments  and  em]>loyers  of  the  State  is  absolutely 
vital  to  any  sort  of  safety  Avork.   The  same  Avoidd  apply  to  any  part 
of  the  labor  dei^artment  work.   Why  is  it  vital  ?    To  answer  that,  let 
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me  ask  another  question.  What  percentage  of  accidents  would  be 
prevented  if  ever}^  employer  in  the  State  would  do  everything  that 
you  tell  him  to  do  and  not  do  anything  more  ?  How  far  can  you  get 
with  compulsion  ?   Let  us  see. 

In  the  first  place  ,you  can  prevent  a  certain  number  of  accidents  by 
safeguarding  the  machinery.  About  26  per  cent  of  the  accidents  in 
Wisconsin  happen  on  machines.  That  does  not  mean  that  all  of  them 
can  be  prevented  by  machine  guards.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  of  the  accidents  outside  of  that  25  per  cent  that  could  have 
been  prevented  by  ec|uipment  of  some  sort,  better  lighting,  etc.  Let 
us  sa}^  that  25  per  cent  of  the  accidents  might  have  been  prevented 
by  perfect  guarding.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you  could 
have  prevented  them  by  enforcing  the  ride  on  guarding,  for  many 
of  the  acicdents  on  the  machines  happen  because  the  guards  provided 
have  been  taken  off ;  and  therefore  I  should  say  that  the  accidents  on 
machinery  which  might  be  i^revented  through  legal  compulsion  to 
guard  would  not  be  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  total. 

You  can  tell  employers  to  put  up  bulletin  boards,  to  have  safety 
committees,  etc.  In  the  State  of  Washington  they  are  going  to  do 
something  along  that  line.  The  combination  of  legal  requirements 
and  adjustment  of  the  insurance  rate  is  to  be  used  in  safety  work.  If 
such  requirements  are  cornplied  with  unAvillingly  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  they  will  not  reach  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
on  the  outside.  A  bulletin  board  which  is  not  kept  up,  and  in  which 
the  foreman  or  men  have  no  confidence,  is  considered  only  a  matter 
of  form.  Such  a  board  will  do  very  little  good,  and — I  am  putting  it 
at  a  high  figure — if  you  sum  them  all  up,  all  of  the  things  you  think 
of,  all  of  the  things  that  could  be  accomplished  by  compulsion,  you 
have  very  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  total.  To  get  the  rest  you 
must  have  a  real  interest,  a  real  desire  of  the  management  to  prevent 
accidents.  If  you  have  that  your  machine  guards  are  doubled  in 
their  value  because  they  will  be  used  most  of  the  time,  and  in  addi- 
tion you  will  have  all  the  tremendous  results  gained  that  can  be  made 
through  real  educational  worl?,  safety  meetings,  and  all  that,  and,  best 
of  all,  you  have  the  direct  gain  in  the  safety  situation  in  any  estab- 
lishment which  comes  about  when  the  management  really  wants  to 
prevent  accidents. 

I  was  talking  not  long  ago  with  a  man  I  consider  as  good  a  safety 
engineer  as  there  is  in  America,  a  man  who  is  a  safety  engineer  for 
the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  and  he  said  that  from  an  analysis  of  the 
accidents  which  they  were  having  in  their  plant  he  was  convinced  that 
the  biggest  factor  in  them  was  not  the  lack  of  machine  guards,  not 
the  lack  of  education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workingmen,  but 
faulty  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  foreman. 
That  that  was  the  big  thing  they  had  to  contend  with— that  lack 
of  real,  earnest,  everyday  desire  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  to  pro- 
tect his  men  against  injur3^  Of  course  you  can  not  have  that  sort 
of  supervision  unless  your  man  is  really  interested.  Therefore,  if  a 
labor  department  or  anyone  else  is  to  prevent  accidents  the  first  aim 
must  be  the  "  selling "  of  the  idea  to  the  manager,  to  the  boss,  to 
the  employees,  even  if  you  do  not  secure  the  immediate  compliance 
with  labor  requirements  which  you  might  if  you  put  all  the  emphasis 
on  that  part  of  it,  if  you  go  out  with  a  large  number  of  prosecutions, 
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and  do  it  at  the  cost  of  alienating  the  real  earnest  cooperation  of  the 
employer. 

The  real  question  is  how  to  get  the  employers  interested,  how  to 
cooperate  with  them  effectively  for  accident  prevention.  It  is  pretty 
well  accepted  now,  I  guess,  in  practically  all  of  the  States,  that  where 
an  industrial  commission  or  commissioner  has  authority  to  adopt 
rules  on  safety,  that  he  does  so  through  the  medium  of  an  advisory 
committee,  and  that  he  has  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
manufacturers  in  his  organization.  That  is  accepted  and  does  not 
need  argument  here.  It  is  obviously  the  first  thing  to  do  to  get  the 
employer  interested,  so  that  the  rules  which  you  are  going  to  adopt 
are  going  to  be  real  rules.  When  your  rules  are  adopted  the  next 
essential  is  that  the  inspector,  the  field  man,  who  applies  those  rules, 
should  take  great  pains  to  explain  them  to  the  employer  or  super- 
intendent, to  go  out  of  his  way  to  tell  him,  in  the  same  patient  way 
that  the  school-teacher  has  to  explain  something  to  a  child,  why  a 
machine  must  be  guarded,  because,  when  you  come  to  the  question  of 
safeguarding,  the  average  employer,  who  has  not  given  much  thought 
to  it,  is  in  the  position  of  a  child  at  school  and  requires  the  same  pa- 
tient explanation.  It  pays  to  do  that  even  though  you  may  not  accom- 
plish as  much  as  you^  would  like.  It  requires  tact.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  still  have  in  some  parts  of  the  country  factory  inspectors 
that  have  not  got  through  their  heads  the  idea  of  cooperation,  and 
they  still  think  they  have  to  go  around  with  a  club  and  beat  things 
into  the  heads  of  the  employers.  They  are  getting  away  from  that, 
however,  although  State  factory  inspection  is  still  being  done  on  that 
basis.  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  a 
factory  inspector  in  the  country  that  can't  be  got  away  from  that 
old  police-court  method  of  doing  things.  I  don't  believe  that  there 
is  a  factory  inspector,  if  the  thing  is  put  up  to  him,  that  won't  respond 
to  it  and  go  about  his  work  with  a  new  spirit.  Of  course,  you  or 
your  chief  inspector  can  not  "  sell  "  that  idea  to  him  until  you  have  it 
yourself.  If  it  is  just  a  matter  of  getting  enough  money  for  doing 
it — well,  every  factory  inspector  is  underpaid.  Why  do  we  keep  on 
in  our  work  if  we  think  Ave  can  get  more  money  elsewhere?  Gener- 
ally because  our  hearts  and  souls  are  in  this  labor  work  and  no  one 
can  drive  us  out  of  it  with  a  club.  We  can  get  that  same  enthusiasm 
to  them,  and  every  factory  inspector  ought  to  have  the  same  en- 
thusiasm as  every  one  of  you  has  for  it.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can 
do  this  big  job  in  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees. 

One  good  way  to  get  the  attention  of  the  employer  is  by  showing 
him  his  own  accident  record,  getting  from  your  files  the  record  of 
the  particular  accidents  that  that  employer  has  had,  showing  him 
by  that  sort  of  evidence  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  do  something:  that 
he  is  losing  time  and  mone}'.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  in 
how  many  cases  the  emploj^er — the  real  boss — has  no  conception  of 
the  accidents  that  he  has  been  having  in  his  plant,  and  the  way  to 
get  him  out  of  this  ignorance  is  to  show  him  that  record,  and,  par- 
ticularly if  he  has  serious  accidents,  to  go  to  him  and  get  him  in- 
terested. If  you  find  that  he  is  having  a  large  run  of  accidents  that 
are  due  to  overcrowded  conditions  and  poor  management,  if  he  is  a 
large  employer,  recommend  that  he  hire  a  safety  man.  I  did  that  in 
one  plant  several  years  ago,  and  I  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
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of  seeing  that  employer  become  a  great  booster  for  safety  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  because  the  idea  "  sold  "  to  him  by  the  safety 
man  he  hired  on  a  recommendation  helped  him  to  instruct  his  fore- 
man. I  said  a  few  moments  ago  you  could  not  get  anyAvhere  without 
the  foreman.  You  hear  that  at  every  meeting.  It  is  the  keystone  of 
labor  management.  In  a  small  plant  the  employer  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  a  safety  engineer,  and  the  State  factory  inspector  must  be 
the  engineer.  He  must  get  next  to  the  foreman.  He  must  show  him 
Avhere  the  lack  of  supervision  has  caused  accidents  to  the  men,  and 
if  he  permits  that  to  go  on  that  he  is  not  an  efficient  foreman.  The 
boss  will  often  be  grateful  for  that  kind  of  help.  For  the  men  them- 
selves it  is  a  very  great  help  and  appreciated  by  the  employer.  Give 
them  a  moving  picture  on  safety;  buy  a  few  standard  reels — we  do 
a  big  business  in  loaning  films  to  members  for  safety  meetings. 
There  is  no  way  in  Avhich  at  small  cost  you  can  get  safety  in  the 
minds  of  the  Avorkingmen  as  Avell  as  through  the  use  of  moving  pic- 
tui'es.  If  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  give  employees  in  your  State 
safety  meetings  that  Avill  be  appreciated.  You  are  very  often  in  a 
2)osition  also  to  get  cooperation  of  the  men  through  the  medium  of 
organized  labor.  Most  labor  departments  are,  and  certainly  all  ought 
to  be,  in  a  position  where  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  recog- 
nized labor  leaders  of  the  State,  and  if  you  can  "  sell "  this  idea  to 
the  labor  leaders  and  through  them  to  their  organizations,  then  you 
are  doing  a  great  service  to  the  employers  and  the  employees,  one 
Avhich  they  will  appreciate,  and  also  one  Avhich  AA'ill  result  in  cutting 
down  the  accident  rate. 

During  the  feAv  years  in  which  I  Avas  in  the  position  of  an  employer 
I  was  surprised  at  the  manner  in  Avhich  noniuiion  men  look  to  union 
labor  men  as  leaders.  There  are  exceptions  to  that,  but  generally  it 
is  true. 

Theie  is  one  Avay  that  you  can  help  your  employers — those  that  are 
farsighted  enough  to  look  ahead — and  that  is  by  encouraging  the 
teaching  in  public  schools  of  the  subject  of  safety.  That  is  some- 
thing Ave  have  been  talking  about  for  several  years.  It  has  neA'er 
amounted  to  much  until  during  the  past  feAV  years  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  Ave  Avorked  out  a  system  of  safety  as  part  of  the  school 
Avork.  I  can  not  stop  to  go  into  it  now,  but  the  council  is  sure  it 
Avill  work  out  most  splendidl_y  and  expect  to  promote  it  in  every 
school  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  you  Avill  use  Avhat  influence 
you  have  Avith  the  authorities  to  at  least  look  into  this;  how  they 
can  put  in  safety  as  a  ncAV  subject,  as  Avell  as  matter  to  be  worked 
into  a  course — the  course  in  English,  drawing,  architecture,  etc. — 
thus  not  only  teaching  tliem  to  avoid  injury  themselves  but  also  mak- 
ing them  more  interested  in  their  regular  Avork. 

In  closing,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  National  Safety  Council  is 
enjoying  excellent  cooperation  from  most  of  the  State  labor  depart- 
ments. We  are  glad  to  do  Avhat  Ave  can,  and  Ave  can  do  quite  a  little  in 
giving  helpful  bulletins  and  literature  to  State  departments  or  any- 
one else  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  field  men  in  touch  with  the 
latest  developments  in  this  field.  The  field  man,  inspector  in  the 
State  factory  department,  ought  to  be  alive  to  Avhat  is  happening, 
to  the  developments  that  are  coming  in  the  field  of  safety  engineer- 
ing, and  Ave  can  help  to  give  this  information  to  your  field  man  if 
he  Avants  it.    Where  Ave  have  a  local  council,  esi^ecially  where  we 
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Lave  local  councils  with  paid  secretaries,  the  field  men  of  the  State 
factory  inspection  department  are  always  welcome  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  can  get  quite  a  little  good  out  of  doing  so.  It  is  a 
great  l)ig  field,  gentlemen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  feel  as  I  do, 
that  this  job  we  are  doing  in  the  industrial  field  is  the  biggest  thing 
in  the  country  to-day.  There  is  certainly  a  chance  for  every  one  of 
us  in  pulling  together  with  the  employers  and  labor  to  help  our 
country  tlirough  this  critical  period  in  its  labor  relations. 

I  K.  S.  BoNsiB,  of  the  Working  Conditions  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  then  addressed  the  convention  on  the  subject 
■^^  Working  conditions."    No  report  of  this  address  is  available.] 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  WORKMAN'S  COMPENSATION  AND 

SAFETY. 

By  UonEiiT  McA.  Kkown.  en.iiiueer,  Industrial  < 'onunissidii  nf  Wiscdiisin. 

For  many  years  this  country  was  one  of  the  last  among  civilized 
nations  to  recognize  the  fact  that  some  provisions  should  be  made 
for  caring  for  its  injured  industrial  workers. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  adopt  a  woi^'kman's  com- 
pensation law.  After  its  passage  there  was  a  seemingly  noticeable 
increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  accidents,  and  opponents  of 
the  law  argued  that  there  was  an  increase  because  of  the  compensa- 
tion, while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  employers  until  this  time  had 
not  known  of  all  of  the  accidents  occurring  in  their  plants.  The 
owner  might  knoAv  that  John  Smith  laid  olf  for  two  weeks,  but 
under  the  old  system  he  did  not  know  Avhy  he  laid  off.  but  with  the 
compensation  law  if  John  Smith  laid  otf  on  account  of  an  injury, 
the  case  was  reported. 

The  Wisconsin  act  has  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  if  the  injury 
is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  comply  with  any  statute 
or  any  lawful  order  of  the  industrial  commission,  compensation  and 
death  benefits  are  to  be  increased  15  per  cent,  and  when  the  injury 
is  caused  by  the  willful  failure  of  the  employee  to  use  safety  devices 
where  provided  by  the  employer,  or  when  injury  results  from  the 
employee's  willful  failure  to  obey  any  reasonable  rule  adopted  by 
the  employer  for  the  safety  of  the  employee,  or  where  the  injury 
results  from  the  intoxication  of  the  employee,  the  compensation 
shall  be  reduced  by  1.)  per  cent. 

There  is  also  a'  provision  that  the  employer  can  not  insure  this 
increased  liability,  but  must  pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

This  penalty  clause  has  a  very  wholesome  effect  on  accident  pre- 
vention. It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  humanitarian  reasons  to  an  em- 
ployer to  guard  an  unsafe  machine,  for  a  single  injury  with  a  penalty 
attached  may  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the  guard. 

There  are'  still  some  employers  who  take  the  attitude  that  after 
they  have  paid  their  compensation  insurance  premiums,  their  re- 
sponsibilitv  ends,  and  it  is  upon  this  class  that  in  case  of  an  injury 
to  one  of  their  workmen,  and  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  employer's 
failure  to  comply  with  the  statutes  or  any  lawful  order  of  the 
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commission,  the  api^lication  of  a  15  per  cent  penalty  has  a  stimuhitins: 
effect. 

During-  the  year  1918  there  were  20,342  compensable  accidents 
reported  to  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  Of  these' 
cases  17,230  have  been  settled,  and  only  56  or  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  them  Avere  considered  as  penalty  cases.  During  the  3''ear 
1917  the  percentage  of  penalty  cases  was  even  less,  although  until 
that  time  the  commission  had  not  been  enforcing-  the  penalty  pro- 
visions as  rigidly  as  is  now  done.  From  this  small  percentage  of 
jienalty  cases  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  employers 
do  not  Avait  until  an  accident  has  happened  before  making  their 
places  of  employment  reasonably  safe. 

In  an  address  before  the  First  Cooperative  Safety  Congress  held 
in  Milwaukee  in  1912.  Mr.  C.  H.  CroAvnhart.  then  a  member  of  this 
commission,  in  speaking  on  this  subject  sums  up  the  responsibility 
of  the  employer  as  follows : 

By  study  and  I)y  eternal  vigilance  on  liis  part,  tlie  en)pl()yei'  may  lessen  the- 
liazard  of  the  industry.  The  employee,  likewise,  is  capable  of  reducing  the 
liazard.  I'.nt  the  employer  must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  that  he  is  the  cai>tain 
of  the  industry,  and  with  his  rank  goes  the  greater  responsibility.  And  he 
nuist  come  to  a  realizatiovi  of  the  fact  that  he  can  not,  if  he  wowh],  shift  from 
himself  the  burden. 

The  captain  nnist  select  for  his  s'oldiers  competent  workmen.  He  must  assign 
them  to  the  proper  kind  of  employment,  and  must  furnish  tliem  with  safe  places 
of  employment.  He  must  surround  his  workmeti  -with  fellow  servants  who  are 
competent.  He  nuist  give  to  his  employees  conjpetent  foremen,  proper  instruc- 
tions, and  constant,  eflicient  supervision.  He  nmst  inspect  his  machinery,  his 
methods,  and  his  safeguarding  at  every  tiu'n.  He  must  not  oidy  make  reason- 
able safety  rules,  but  he  nuist  enforce  them.  And  when  he  has  d(ine  all  of 
these  things,  he  will  have  those  accidents  which  will  come  from  the  hazard 
inseparable  from  the  industry,  impossible  to  be  foreseen. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  penalize  the  Avorkman  15  per 
cent  of  his  compensation  because  of  his  neglect  to  obey  some  of  the 
rules  of  the  employer. 

Take,  for  instance,  an  eye  injury  caused  by  flying  particles  at  an- 
emery  Avheel.  There  may  have  been  a  pair  of  goggles  hanging  on  a 
nail  near  the  Avheel,  and  there  may  also  be  a  notice  stating  that  em- 
ployees doing  grinding  are  required  to  Avear  goggles.  The  goggles, 
hoAvever,  prf)l)ably  aie  not  in  the  best  of  condition,  and  may  be  in- 
sanitary. A  single  pair  of  goggles  probably  Avill  not  properly  fit 
all  of  these  Avho  have  occasion  to  do  grinding,  and  the  foreman  does 
not  insist  on  enforcing  the  order.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  clearly 
not  due  to  the  Avillful  failure  of  the  Avorkman  to  obey  the  shop  rules- 
that  he  Avas  injured. 

Before  penalizing  a  Avorkman  a  thorough  iuA'estigation  should  be 
made  to  determine  Avhat  the  shop  rules  are  and  hoAv  rigidly  they  are 
enforced. 

All  accident  reports  pass  thioug-h  the  safety  and  sanitation  de- 
partment of  the  commission.  Here  they  are  analyzed  to  find  out 
Avhether  the  injury  Avas  due  to  the  Anolation  of  any  statute  or  order, 
and  if  this  can  not  l")e  determined  from  the  report,  and  if  it  appears 
that  there  may  have  been  a  A^iolation,  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  field 
dei^uty  in  Avhose  district  the  injury  occurred  asking  him  to  make 
an  investigation  and  report  his  findings.  Sometimes  the  matter  first 
comes  to  our  attention  through  the  compensation  department,  the 
te.stimonA'  taken  at  hearings  mav  l)e  conflictintr,  and  then  it  is  called  to 
our  attention  and  Ave  are  asked  to  make  an  investigation  and  report.. 
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If,  from  the  accident  report,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  some  order,  a  letter  is  written  to  the  employer,  so  stating 
and  mentioning  the  order  that  appears  to  be  violated,  and  that  it  is 
being  marked  up  for  penalty.  If  the  employer  does  not  believe 
there  was  a  violation  he  has  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  com- 
inission. 

In  many  cases  where  there  is  no  (juestion  of  penalty  a  letter  is 
written  to  the  employer  suggesting  ways  and  means  whereby  similar 
accidents  can  be  prevented  in  the  future.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  Avhich  employers  know  that  the  safety  department  is  watching  the 
accidents  that  occur  in  his  plant. 

Many  typical  accident  reports  are  sent  to  the  field  deputies  of 
accidents  occuring  in  their  districts  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept 
informed  as  to  how  injuries  are  occurring  in  the  factories,  and  these 
reports  can  be  used  in  connection  with  their  safety  work.  As  time 
permits,  accident  statistics  are  compiled  for  the  larger  individual 
plants,  showing  the  cause  and  nature  of  injury  and  the  number  of 
days  lost  or  the  compensation  paid.  These  the  deputies  use  in  sell- 
ing safety  to  the  management,  or  in  the  foreman's  meetings,  and  are 
considered  to  be  very  much  Avorth  wdiile. 

Our  statistical  department  also  prepares  accident  statistics  for 
A'arious  industries,  which  are  of  great  value  to  our  field  deputies  in 
their  work.  It  is  generally  much  easier  to  convince  an  employer  who 
has  had  a  serious  accident  in  his  plant  that  similar  accidents  may 
occur  in  the  future  than  to  convince  an  employer  who  has  been 
fortunate  in  not  having  serious  accidents,  and  thinks  that  because 
of  this  he  never  will  have  them,  even  though  he  does  not  exert  him- 
self to  prevent  them. 

The  deputies  do  not.  however,  try  to  enforce  safety  witli  a  club, 
but  entirely  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  except  as  a  last  resort.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  accidents  can  be  most  successfully 
accomplished  with  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  that  j^rosecution  is  not  the  way  tf)  make  a 
safety  booster  out  of  a  man. 

Credits  upon  compensation  insurance  premiums  for  employers 
who  do  good  safety  work,  and  charges  for  those  Avhose  ]3lants  are 
substandard,  is  an  incentive  to  prevent  accidents. 

The  self-insurer  does  not  receive  inspections  by  the  insurance 
rating  bureau,  or  the  inspectio]i  service  of  the  insurance  carriers, 
but  he  probably  does  realize  more  than  those  who  do  not  carry  their 
own  insurance,  the  cost  of  each  individual  a-  cident,  as  it  comes  out 
of  his  own  pocket  directly  and  continues  wliile  the  disability  lasts. 
If  it  were  a  requirement,  howe\'er.  that  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
self -insurer  does  not  receive  plant  inspections  for  accident  ])reven- 
tions  from  any  but  State  inspectors,  and  these  only  at  long  intervals, 
the  applicant  for  permission  to  carry  his  oAvn  risk  should  make  his 
plant  comply  with  all  of  the  safety  orders  of  the  comm'ssicm.  before 
being  allowed  to  carry  his  own  insurance,  it  would  aid  him  in  the 
lirevention  of  a  x-idents. 

Another  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  compensation  af  t  is  the  pro- 
A-ision  of  treble  compensation  in  case  of  injury  of  a  minor  of  permit 
age  who  is  working  witliout  a  ]Dermit.  or  a  minor  of  permit  age  Avho, 
at  the  time  of  the  injury,  Avas  Avorking  at  a  prohibited  employment.' 
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The  employer  can  insure  hut  one-third  of  this  compensation.  Durinfj 
the  year  1917  there  were  14  cases  of  treljle  compensation  with  a 
total  penalty  of  $2,783.55,  or  an  avera<>-e  of  approximately  $200  per 
case.  In  1918  there  were  24  cases  and  a  total  penalty  of  $4,910.28,  or 
an  average  of  nearly  $205  each.  This  provision  of  the  act  has  a 
wliolesome  effect  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  children  employed 
in  the  industries. 

Compensation  fosters  good  will  between  the  employer  and  his 
workmen.  Both  know  that  accidents  must  be  paid  for.  The  em- 
ployer knows  at  the  Iteginning  of  the  year  just  what  his  insurance  is 
going  to  cost  him.  and  knowing  that  he  will  not  have  to  defend  law- 
suits can  arrange  his  aft'airs  accordingly. 

The  workman  under  the  old  system  was  under  a  ccmstant  strain 
for  fear  he  would  get  injured  and  ha\e  to  retain  legal  advice,  witli 
probable  chance  that  if  he  did  win  in  court  there  would  not  be  much 
left  for  him  but  the  ])ain  and  sutt'ering  and  the  chance  to  look  for  a 
new  job. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  compensation  and  safety  are  and 
should  be  very  closely  related  and  should  be  ailministered  by  the 
same  body.   Let  down  on  the  one  and  the  other  suft'ers. 

It  is  of  an  advantage  in  accident  ])revention  work  to  be  able  to 
^^oint  out  to  the  employer  that  accidents  will  cost  him  money,  and 
the  more  accidents  the  more  money  it  will  cost. 

DISCUSSIOX. 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  There  is  a  very  interesting  point  in  connection 
W'ith  tlie  compensation  act  of  Wisconsin.  In  order  to  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  practical  one  of  the  defenses  taken  away  from 
the  employer  is  contributory  negligence.  It  would  be  very  easy, 
through  the  infliction  of  penalties  on  employers,  to  raise  the  question 
of  contributory  negligence  by  construction.  Whenever  a  penalty 
against  an  employer  is  under  consideration  the  commissioner  must 
be  sure  that  the  employee  is  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The 
commission  in  Wisconsin  has  always  had  that  in  mind,  and  before  a 
penalty  is  levied  against  an  employer  it  nuist  be  Avell  established  that 
a  safety  rule  has  been  disregarded.  It  must  be  a  rule  that  has  been 
enforced,  a  well-understood  rule,  and  it  must  have  been  willfully 
disregarded. 

Mr.  Hagan.  You  have  a  workman's  compensation  fund  in  this 
State,  haven't  you — an  insurance  fund? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Xo  ;  we  have  not.   Xo  State  fund. 

Delegate.  Your  insurance  is  run  by  private  concerns? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  We  have  mutual  benefit  and  stock  companies. 

Delegate.  Are  all  your  employers  required  to  carry  it? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Xo ;  those  that  can  shoAv  financial  ability  are 
exempted  from  carrying  insurance  and  can  carry  their  own  insurance. 
That  puts  the  liurden  on  them  to  show  that  their  resources  will  take 
care  of  their  hazardous  risks  during  the  year. 

Delegate.  How  do  you  settle  a  claim  that  is  against  an  employer 
Avho  is  not  required  to  carry  any  insurance? 

Mr.  Ha^nihrecht.  Then  the  action  or  case  will  run  directly  against 
the  employer.   It  would  be  a  matter  of  court  procedure.   The  insured 
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workingman  would  make  application  against  the  employer.  We  tile 
application  which  sets  matters  in  motion.  If  the  employee  is  insured, 
a  copy  is  furnished  to  the  employer  and  the  insurance  carrier. 

Delegate.  Hoav  about  the  employers  that  carry  no  insurance? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Then  the  application  goes  directly  against  him, 
and  he  appears  and  states  why  he  is  not  carrying  compensation  in- 
surance. 

Delegate.  Any  aj)peal  from  your  board? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Appeal  to  the  circuit  court.  Dane  County.  Then 
from  the  circuit  court  of  Dane  County  to  the  supreme  court.  The 
appeal  in  this  State  is  very  easy. 

Delegate.  Then  the  questions  of  fact  are  reviewed  in  the  presence 
of  law  ? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Yes.  The  decisions  are  rendered  by  the  com- 
mission but  are  subject  to  review  l)y  the  circuit  court.  If  the  facts 
have  any  evidence,  any  substantial  evidence,  to  support  our  findings 
of  fact,  the  conrt  will  not  review  it  even  though  the  weight  of  fact 
might  be  the  other  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  found  facts  not 
supported  by  the  evidence,  then  the  a^vard  would  be  satisfied  because 
the  evidence  did  not  support  onr  conclusion.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
findings  of  a  jury.  The  court  vrill  find  that  the  jury  has  found  cer- 
tain facts  in  the  evidence.  I  might  say  in  passing  that  our  record 
shows  for  several  years  that  94  per  cent  of  all  the  accidents  are 
administered  without  an  application  to  the  commission.  Only  6 
l^er  cent  were  contested. 

Mr.  MuLREADY.  Does  the  law  of  Wisconsin  provide  at  this  moment 
that  an  employee  may  be  penalized  because  of  an  accident? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Yes;  it  does. 

Delegate.  Applied  to  a  minor? 
•  Mr.  Ha^fbrecht.  I  presume  it  does.   It  has  never  come  to  our  at- 
tention.   I  can  see  where  it  might,  however.    Xo  case  has  come  to  our 
attention.    There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  would  exclude  it. 

Mr.  Mi'lready.  We  are  trying  to  solve  that  problem.  I  wonder 
if  you  include  minors  in  that? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Well,  the  law  is  plain  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions would  be  imposed.    Penalties  against  an  employee  have  been 
t     very  rarely  imposed.    We  want  to  keep  away  from  that,  so  as  not 
to  reestablish  contril)utory  negligence. 

Delegate.  What,  if  anything,  does  your  law  provide  in  the  adjust- 
ment in  the  way  of  compensation  to  a  minor  injured  in  employment 
that  is  illegal  imder  your  child-labor  law? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Xow,  prior  to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
the  employer  was  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  jury  as  to  the  amount 
of  damages.  The  last  session  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  definitely  certain  what  a  minor  should  get,  trebled  the  ordinary 
I  compensation  that  a  man  or  child  would  get  wdthin  the  law\  and  the 
insTU'ance  carrier  is  not  obliged  to  pay  the  extra  com])ensation.  but 
twice  the  compensation  is  paid  by  the  employer  direct  and  the  regu- 
lar compensation  by  the  insurance  company. 

Delegate.  What  provision  is  made  there  for  the  irresponsible  em- 
ployer that  carries  no  insurance  I 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  He  has  to  pay  twice  the  compensation  liability 
itself.    In  order  that  a  minor  may  not  lose  because  of  an  indigent 
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The  emi)loyer  can  insure  but  one-third  of  this  eompensation.  Durino; 
the  year  1!)17  there  were  14  cases  of  trel)le  compensation  with  a 
total  penalty  of  $2,788.55,  or  an  average  of  ai)proxiniately  $'2()()  per 
case.  In  1918  there  were  21  cases  and  a  total  i)enalty  of  $4,910.28,  or 
an  averao;e  of  nearly  $205  each.  This  provision  of  the  act  has  a 
wliolesome  effect  for  the  safety  and  ]:)rotection  of  children  employed 
in  the  industries. 

Compensation  fosters  good  will  between  the  employer  and  his 
workmen.  Both  know  that  accidents  must  l)e  paid  for.  The  em- 
ployei'  ivnows  at  the  betrinnino-  of  the  year  just  what  his  insurance  is 
going  to  cost  him,  and  knowing  that  he  Avill  not  have  to  defend  law- 
.suits  can  arrange  his  affairs  accordingly. 

The  workman  under  the  old  system  was  under  a  constant  strain 
for  fear  he  would  get  injured  and  have  to  retain  legal  advice,  witli 
]:)robable  chance  that  if  he  did  win  in  court  there  would  not  be  much 
left  for  him  but  the  ])ain  and  suffering  and  the  chance  to  look  for  a 
new  job. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  compensation  and  safety  are  and 
should  be  very  closely  related  and  should  be  administered  by  the 
same  body.   Let  down  on  the  one  and  the  other  suffers. 

It  is  of  an  advantage  in  accident  prevention  work  to  be  al)le  to 
^M)int  out  to  the  emiiloyer  that  accidents  will  cost  him  money,  and 
the  more  accidents  the  more  money  it  will  cost. 

DISCUSSIOX. 

Mr.  Hajibhecht.  Tliere  is  a  very  interesting  point  in  connection 
with  the  comj)ensation  act  of  Wisconsin.  In  order  to  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  practical  one  of  the  tlefenses  taken  away  from 
the  employer  is  contributory  negligence.  It  would  be  very  easy, 
through  the  infliction  of  jjenalties  on  employers,  to  raise  the  question 
of  contributory  negligence  l)y  construction.  Whene\'er  a  penalty 
against  an  employer  is  under  consideration  the  commissioner  must 
be  sure  that  the  employee  is  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The 
commission  in  Wisconsin  has  always  had  that  in  mind,  and  before  a 
penalty  is  levied  against  an  employer  it  must  l)e  well  established  that 
a  safety  rule  has  l)een  disregarded.  It  must  be  a  rule  that  has  been 
enforced,  a  Avell-understoocl  rule,  and  it  must  have  been  willfully 
disregarded. 

Mr.  Haoax.  You  have  a  workman's  compensation  fund  in  this 
State,  haven't  you — an  insurance  fund  ? 

Mr.  Hambreciit.  Xo;  we  have  not.   Xo  State  fund. 

Delegate.  Your  insurance  is  run  by  ])rivate  concerns? 

Mr.  Hajmbkecht.  We  liave  mutual  benefit  and  stock  companies. 

Delegate.  Are  all  your  employers  required  to  carry  it  ? 

Mr.  Hambhecht.  Xo ;  those  that  can  show  financial  al)ility  are 
exempted  from  cari-ying  insurance  and  can  carry  their  own  insurance. 
That  puts  the  l)urden  on  them  to  show  that  their  resources  Avill  take 
care  of  their  hazardous  risks  during  the  year. 

Delegate.  How  do  you  settle  a  claim  that  is  against  an  employer 
wlio  is  not  required  to  carry  any  insurance  ? 

Mr.  HAivrBRECHT.  Then  the  action  or  case  will  run  directly  against 
the  employer.   It  would  be  a  matter  of  court  procedure.  The  insured 
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workingman  would  make  application  against  the  employer.  We  file 
application  which  sets  matters  in  motion.  If  the  employee  is  insured, 
a  copy  is  furnished  to  the  employer  and  the  insurance  carrier. 

Dp:legate.  How  aboiit  the  employers  that  carry  no  insurance? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Then  the  application  goes  directly  against  him, 
and  he  appears  and  states  why  he  is  not  carrying  compensation  in- 
surance. 

Delegate.  Any  a])peal  from  your  board? 

Mr.  Hamhrecht.  Appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  Dane  County.  Then 
from  the  circuit  court  of  Dane  County  to  the  supreme  court.  The 
appeal  in  this  State  is  very  easy. 

Delegate.  Then  the  questions  of  fact  are  reviewed  in  the  presence 
of  law  ? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Yes.  Tlie  decisions  are  rendered  by  the  com- 
mission but  are  subject  to  review  by  the  circuit  court.  If  the  facts 
have  any  evidence,  any  substantial  evidence,  to  support  our  findings 
of  fact,  the  court  will  not  review  it  even  though  the  weight  of  fact 
might  be  the  other  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  found  facts  not 
supported  by  the  evidence,  then  the  award  would  be  satisfied  l)ei'ause 
the  evidence  did  not  support  our  conclusion.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
findings  of  a  jury.  The  court  will  find  that  the  jury  has  found  cer- 
tain facts  in  the  evidence.  I  might  say  in  passing  that  our  record 
shows  for  several  years  that  9i  per  cent  of  all  the  accidents  are 
administered  without  an  application  to  the  commission.  Only  C> 
per  cent  were  contested. 

]Mr.  Mt'LREADY.  Does  the  law  of  Wisconsin  provide  at  this  moment 
that  an  employee  may  be  penalized  because  of  an  accident  ? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Yes:  it  does. 

Delegate.  Applied  to  a  minor? 
■  Mr.  Hambrecht.  1  presume  it  does.   It  has  never  come  to  our  at- 
tention.   I  can  see  where  it  might,  however.    Xo  case  has  come  to  our 
attention.    There  is  nothing  in  tlie  law  that  would  exclude  it. 

Mr.  MrLREADY.  We  are  trying  to  solve  that  problem.  I  wonder 
if  you  include  minors  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Well,  the  law  is  plain  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions would  be  imposed.  Penalties  against  an  employee  have  been 
very  rarely  imposed.  We  want  to  keep  away  from  that,  so  as  not 
to  reestablish  contributory  negligence. 

Delegate.  What,  if  anything,  does  your  law  provide  in  the  adjust- 
ment in  the  way  of  compensation  to  a  minor  injured  in  employment 
that  is  illegal  under  your  child-labor  law  ? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Now,  prior  to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
the  employer  was  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  jury  as  to  the  amount 
of  damages.  The  last  session  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  definitely  certain  what  a  minor  sliould  get,  trebled  the  ordinary 
compensation  tliat  a  man  or  child  would  get  witliin  the  law,  and  the 
insurance  carrier  is  not  obliged  to  pay  the  extra  compensation,  but 
twice  the  compensation  is  paid  by  the  employer  direct  and  the  regu- 
lar compensation  by  the  insurance  company. 

Delegate.  What  provision  is  made  there  for  the  irresponsible  em- 
ployer that  carries  no  insurance? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  He  has  to  pay  twice  the  compensation  liability 
itself.    In  order  that  a  minor  mav  not  lose  because  of  an  indigent 
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emijioyer  tlic  insiu'ance  coinpaiiy  becomes  li:il)le.  so  that  generally  the 
minor  gets  treble  compensation. 

DEiJiGATE.  You  Say  that  you  do  not  carry  State  insurance? 

Mr.  Hamrkecht.  No  State  fund  in  Wisconsin. 

Deuxute.  You  have  had  this  compensation  law  for  a  number  of 
years  'I 

Mr.  Ha.aibkecht.  Since  1911. 

Deeegate.  I  v'ould  like  to  ask  this  question.  What  is  the  total 
amount  paid  bv  tlie  employers  to  the  casualty  insurance  companies 
during  1!)18? 

Mr.  Hami'.kecht.  I  can  not  giAe  it  to  you  offhand.  Mr.  Wilcox 
might  give  you  tliat. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  The  premium  paid  by  the  employers?  About  60  per 
cent  of  all  employees  are  protected  by  insurance.  The  other  40  per 
cent  are  in  tlie  service  of  employers  who  are  permitted  exception 
from  it — permitted  to  carry  their  own  risks.  The  premium  cost  to 
the  insurance  companies  for  tlie  last  hscal  year  was  per  cent.  The 
total  compensation  paid  during-  the  last  year  amounted  to  $1,800,000. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  this  was  covered  by  insurance  companies,  and  that 
amount  was  -10       cent  of  the  insurance  charges. 

Delec;ate.  Now,  what  amount  was  paid  to  tlie  employees — dis- 
abled or  injured  employees — of  the  $1,800,000? 

jNIr.  Wilcox.  All  of  it.  That  included  the  medical  benefits.  That 
is  pure  premium  costs  of  the  insurance  and  cost  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment. It  is  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  charge  that  was  made  by  the 
insurance  companies. 

Delegate.  And  there  was  54  per  cent  of  that  repaid? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Yes,  sir.  Those  figures  are  not  altogether  accurate, 
caused  In-  overhead,  etc.  That  was  a  stock  compaii}'^  experience. 
Mutual  companies  had  25  per  cent  less  rate  and  some  returned  a  divi- 
dend of  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ha3ip.kecht.  For  your  information,  I  will  say  that  we  have  an 
insurance  adjustment  board  that  passes  on  the  adequacy  of  the  rate 
and  fix  the  rates  l)elow  which  no  company  can  Avrite  insurance.  One 
is  appointed  by  the  industrial  commission,  one  the  insurance  com- 
mission, and  one  statistician  is  apj^ointed  by  the  governor.  They 
have  supervision  over  the  charges  l)elow  which  no  company  can  go. 
They  fix  the  minimum.    They  do  not  fix  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Hoffman  (Minnesota).  I  might  give  you  a  little  interesting 
information  as  to  illegal  employment.  In  April  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Minnesota  passed  on  a  case  of  illegal  employment  of  a  minor. 
The  child  was  employed  at  $3  a  week  after  school  and  Saturdays. 
The  (juestion  Avent  to  the  supreme  court  on  the  fact  of  employment, 
because  the  child  had  been  hired  by  a  straw  boss,  and  on  the  question 
of  excess  verdict.  The  supreme  court  held  that  the  child  was  em- 
ployed by  the  emjiloyer  and  also  that  the  claim  was  not  excessive. 
The  child  lost  four  fingers  from  one  hand  and  recovered  $8,500. 

Mr.  AYtlcox.  This  boy  yas  not  employed  by  another  employee, 
l)ut  the  proprietor  of  the  industry  had  left  the  place  and  the  other 
employee  took  this  boy  to  work. 

Mr.  Hajii'.ijech  r.  The  relative  amount  you  get  from  compensa- 
tion, as  ccmipared  with  common  law.  has  often  been  brought  to  my 
attention.    When  the  matter  Avas  under  investigation  in  Wisconsin 
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it  was  shown  tliat  one  case  in  eight  of  industrial  accidents  recovered 
a  verdict  under  common  hxAv  prior  to  the  workman's  compensation 
act.  The  employer  was  able  through  defenses  given  him  by  the  com- 
mon laAv,  assumption  of  risk,  contributory  negligence,  etc.,  to  defeat 
seven  cases,  and  the  eighth  had  a  recovery.  Now,  that  one  got  a 
great  deal  more  of  course,  so  far  as  monej'^  is  concerned,  from  a  jury 
verdict.  But  when  you  consider  the  mone}^  paid  to  an  attorney  and 
that  the  seven  got  nothing,  the  present  distribution  where  eight  are 
insured  and  all  receive  a  known  and  definite  compensation  is  more 
equitable. 

Delegate.  I  want  to  inciuire  how  many  claims  a  year  you  handle? 

Mr.  Hambkecht.  Eoughly  speaking,  the  past  year  sliowed  20,000 
accidents  reported  to  the  commission. 

Delegate.  Six  per  cent  of  those  were  contested  ? 

Mr.  Hambeecht.  Ninet^^-four  per  cent  were  paid  through  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  department  without  going  to  hearing. 
A  man  loses  his  arm  and  the  employer  immediately  begins  to  pay 
the  compensation.  A  case  may  come  up  where  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  he  lost  his  arm  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  whether 
the  wage  basis  was  correct  or  not,  and  so  forth.  Then,  another  class 
of  cases  is  the  duration  of  his  disability.  Perhaps  the  employer 
has  paid  compensation  for  a  time,  and  the  report  of  the  employer's 
doctor  is  that  the  man  should  go  to  work,  and  the  employee's  doc- 
tor says  that  he  can  not  go  to  work.  That  comes  to  a  dispute.  I 
think  that  is  the  experience  of  the  States  generally. 

Delegate.  You  have  about  20,000  claims  filed  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  Yes,  sir:  we  have  in  Wisconsin  about  100  con- 
tests a  month. 

President  Younger.  Are  there  any  otlier  remarks  ? 

D.  A.  McDonald  (of  the  Industrial  Insurance  Department  of 
Washington).  Do  you  make  recommendations  to  the  legislature  in 
regard  to  amendments? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  AVe  did.  This  year  the  commission  was  called 
into  consultation,  in  regard  to  amendments  to  the  workman's  com- 
pensation law,  with  a  joint  committee  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  of  the  employers.  They  got  together  and  thought 
they  might  be  able  to  agree  as  to  hoAv  much  the  law  should  be 
amended.  We  spent  one  night  until  midnight  and  tlie  next  forenoon 
with  this  committee,  and,  after  going  over  all  the  bills  with  the  in- 
dustrial commission,  the  committee  agreed  on  a  certain  program 
which  would  l^e  recommended,  labor  agreeing  that  they  would  not 
oppose  indefinite  postponement  of  all  bills  pending,  and  that  capital 
should  recommend  the  passage  of  a  substitute  bill.  This  bill  in- 
creases compensation  about  12  per  cent. 

Delegate.  Have  you  any  conclusion  al)out  the  desirability  of  a 
State  fund? 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  not  given  that 
the  thought  that  it  requires.  I  have  opposed  the  State's  going  into 
any  kind  of  business ;  however,  on  that  question  I  would  rather  not 
draw  a  definite  conclusion.  I  am  still  somewhat  open  to  conviction ; 
but,  if  I  were  to  decide  at  this  moment.  I  would  saj'  no.  One  of  the 
very  potent  reasons  is  that  the  State  will  not  pay  salaries  commen- 
surate with  the  technical  skill  necessary  to  make  the  business  a  sue- 
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cess.  Industry  floes  not  hesitate  to  give  their  production  manuo;ers 
$25,()()()  to  $;30,()00  a  year;  but  taxpayers  of  the  State  would  jjasp  at 
any  such  salaries.  When  you  consider  the  extremely  low  salaries 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  it  is  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  business.  On  the  other  questions  of  the  State 
funds  I  would  rather  not  be  dcHnite — draw  any  definite  conclusions 
without  <riving-  the  subject  the  thought  it  deserves.  I  woidd  l)e  glad 
to  have  this  convention  hear  from  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wilcox,  who 
has  given  that  (juestion  a  great  deal  of  thought,  if  he  cares  to  dis- 
cuss this  (|uestion  now.    Do  you  care  to,  Mr.  Wilcox? 

Mr.  AA'iLcox.  I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very  definite 
convictions  on  this  matter  of  a  State  fund.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  suggestion  tliat  you  must  have  gotten  from  the 
figures  I  gave  as  to  the  pure  premium  cost  of  insurance  in  this  State 
as  charged  by  tlie  stock  insurance  comi)anies  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  T  submit  industry  ought  not  to  have  to  pay  one  dollar  to  any- 
body to  give  40  cents  to  any  insured  man.  I  would  like  to  get  to  the 
point  where  I  could  have  that  business  carried  on  in  a  businesslike 
way.  I  would  like  the  employers  to  conduct  that  business,  the  busi- 
ness of  insuring  to  ])ay  the  compensation  to  the  insured  man.  with 
the  same  degree  of  business  al>ility  that  they  exercise  in  the  discharge 
of  other  affairs.  I  am  opposed  to  a  State  fund.  State  funds  liave 
been  open  to  criticism  all  over  the  country.  It  is  necessary  to  charge 
al)(>ve  the  cost  in  order  to  be  sure  of  going  through  to  the  end.  and 
you  always  lune  to  guess  in  order  to  make  a  good  showing  in  regard 
to  the  fund.  It  is  submitted  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  compensa- 
tion board  assesses  the  charge  on  the  \  arious  industries  and  puts  this: 
into  a  fund,  and  then  tliev  say.  "  This  goes  to  this  man,  and  this  goes- 
to  another  man."  I  Iiave  worked  it  out  to  my  own  satisfaction,  but 
my  views  do  not  always  coincide  with  others  as  to  the  method  which 
I  want  to  see  Wisconsin  i)ut  into  effect.  I  want  the  employers  of  this 
State. to  or<r;inize  themselves  into  one  State-wide  mutual  insurance 
company,  the  company  conducted  by  the  employers  themselves,  as 
they  conduct  their  other  business  affairs,  and  thus  be  free  from  all 
this  accjuisition  loss  of  $17.50  for  every  $100 — that  is  what  a  stock 
insurance  comj^any's  agent  gets  every  time  he  gets  a  policy.  If  the 
policy  l)ears  $100  premium,  $17.50  is  taken  out  in  acquisition  costs.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  Wisconsin  should  pay  that  money  ?  Then,  too. 
we  will  iret  away  fi'om  this  heltei'-skelter  way  of  inspection.  Let  us 
have  employers  of  the  State  liamlle  tltis  business  as  their  own  business ; 
then  let  the  industrial  cfmimission  settle  and  determine  the  different 
contests  between  the  employee  on  the  one  hand  and  the  employei* 
ami  the  insurance  company  on  the  other  hand.  That  is  my  idea.  I 
think  that  tluxt  system  is  preferable  to  any  State  fund,  or  any  scheme 
of  insurance  that  might  be  put  into  effect,  even  preferable  to  self- 
insurance  on  the  part  of  any  except  very  large  industrial  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  IlA^iHiiix  riT.  AVe  have  a  very  interesting  paper  by  ^Ir.  Wilcox^ 
which  I  have  urged  Mr.  Wilcox  to  give  before  you.  The  effect  of 
tliat  ])aper  and  the  reasons  underlying  it  have  l)rought  about  an  in- 
dustrial cliange  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  employers  in 
this  State.  Rather  than  have  legislation  on  it,  they  would  carry  otit 
the  proposal  contained  in  it. 


WORKMAN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


By  F.  .M.  ^\■Il(•()X,  ( "iiiiiiiiissiiiiier,  Industrial  ( 'oiiiiiiissiini  (if  WiscuKsm. 

Wisconsin  had  the  first  eii'ective  compensation  act  in  America 
that  stood  the  court  test  for  constitutionality.  For  nearly  eijiht- 
years  the  hnv  has  been  in  practical  operation.  During  that  period 
this  State  has  had  much  to  do  ^A•ith  the  history  of  compensation  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  not  a  mean  part  that  \Ye  have  been  playing. 
Wisconsin's  contribution  is  of  a  forward-looking  type.  It  has  ever 
stood  for  liberal  interpretation,  liberal  administration,  and  a  gradual 
buihling  up  of  the  benefits  and  protective  features. 

Those  who  have  given  heed  to  the  development  of  tiie  system  in 
this  country  view  the  tendency  of  Wisconsin  as  distinctly  progres- 
sive, and  it  should  be.  We  are  yet  a  long  way  from  the  final  goal. 
The  benefits  are  still  very  much  smaller  than  they  should  be — very 
much  smaller  than  they  will  be  if  the  system  is  to  endure.  Not  only 
must  the  money  benefits,  indemnities,  be  enlarged,  but  every  mother's 
son  and  daughter  that  has  to  do  with  its  administration  must  see  to 
it  that  the  l)enefits  fairly  accruing  to  the  injured  employee  reach  him. 
promptly,  in  full  measure  and  without  occasioning  him  misappre- 
hension, suspicion,  or  distrust. 

Tlie  immediate  responsibility  for  attaining  such  purpose  rests 
more  largely  upon  the  medical  profession  than  on  any  other  group. 
The  employee,  the  insui'ance  carrier,  the  commission,  and  the  general 
public  depend  on  the  physician  for  right  guidance  as  to  kind  and 
character  of  treatment  calculated  to  restore  the  injured  employee  as 
]>romptly  and  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  injury  permits  and.  fur- 
ther, in  fixing  the  measure  of  compensation  disal)ility.  But  over  all, 
doctors,  the  injured  man  who,  without  choosing  you.  nevertheless  sub- 
mitting to  you  the  keeping  of  his  liml).  his  body,  his  health,  ofttimes 
his  very  life,  is  likewise  depending  on  you  for  some  things  of  more 
than  passing  importance.  First  of  all,  he  looks  to  you  for  restora- 
tion in  l)ody  and  limb.  Secondly,  having  given  over  to  you  the  op- 
portunity to  know  intimately  his  injuries,  his  hurts,  his  physical  de- 
fects, his  home  surroundings,  the  situation  of  his  family,  he  depends 
on  you  for  an  even  deal  wlien  the  time  comes  for  rating  liis  dis- 
al)ilities. 

The  statutes  specifically  provide  that  the  emjiloyee  accidentally 
injured  in  the  course  of  his  em]5loyment  shall  he  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion from  the  employer.  C'omi)ensation  is  of  a  twofold  nature;  that 
is  to  say,  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  attendance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  money  indemnity  for  loss  of  wage  on  the  (ither.  They  are  in- 
separably linked.  The  better  the  medical  attendance,  the  smaller  the 
indemnity  charge.  The  poorer  and  more  imskilled  the  one,  the 
greater  the  other.  But  as  the  character  of  the  medical  attendance 
depreciates  in  fjuality,  the  disability  and  resulting  indemnity  in- 
crease out  of  propoi'tion :  that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  given 
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case  treated  meagerlj?'  oi'  unskilifully  in  its  medical  aspect  is  a  mighty 
sight  more  costly  to  both  employer  and  employee  than  if  given  the 
best  of  medical  attendance.  The  difference  between  major  disabili- 
ties and  minor  ones  is  often  just  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  prompt, 
skillful  medical  attendance  was  provided.  With  it,  the  man  returns 
to  his  work  happy  and  contented  after  a  few  days  of  inconvenience. 
Without  it,  perhaps  he  sjDends  weeks  in  a  hospital  while  doctors 
battle  to  save  his  life  from  an  infection  that  got  the  upper  hand  of 
some  one — more  weeks  pass  while  he  is  convalescent;  then  he  is  sent 
out  to  seek  another  job  in  competition  with  laborers  who  hare  normal 
limbs,  with  his  hands  and  arms  covered  with  the  scar  of  drainage 
Avounds,  tendons  l^ound  down  completely,  if  not  sloughed  away, 
fingers  less  mo\'able  than  if  artificial,  the  hand  like  wood  and  less 
useful  than  the  iron  hook— a  permanent  cripple,  broken  in  both  body 
and  spirit.  Meantime  his  wife  and  children  have  bai'ely  existed  on 
$9.75  a  week.  Ultimately,  the  employer  and  the  insurer  will  pay  him 
a  coujDle  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  if  such  conditions  result  from 
faulty  medical  supervision  and  attendance  at  the  time,  the  dollars 
they  will  spend  never  discharges  the  debt.  The  illustration  is  ex- 
treme, and  still,  doctors,  you  have  known  them  and  I  have  known 
them.  To  this  we  will  agree,  the  l)est  is  the  cheapest.  The  best  is 
best;  best  for  the  injured  man,  best  for  his  employer,  best  for  the 
insurer,  best  for  the  good  name  of  the  medical  pi'ofession  and  nil 
concerned. 

Xow,  I  have  two  (juestions  to  propound:  First,  how  nux^^  the  best 
medical  attendance  lie  ]:)rocured  under  compensation Second,  hav 
iuii'  provided  for  a  system  whereby  the  best  medical  attendance  is 
most  certainly  assured,  what  can  be  done  and  what  must  be  done 
in  order  to  have  tlie  system  endure?  Those  questions,  I  believe,  are 
vital  ones,  and,  liaving  asked  them  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
them  n)yself.  may  I  have  your  indulgence  now  for  a  little  while 
I  make  clear  my  tlioughts  upon  the  matter  and  endeavor  to  let  you 
see,  as  I  see,  this  field  of  mecbcal  selection  under  (•om]>ensation  and 
the  ends  to  which  we  are  traveling  !' 

Answering  the  first  question.  I  declare  myself  unhesitatingly  in 
favor  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  of  leaving  to  the  em])loyer  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  selecting  the  me<lical  attendance.  The  act  provides 
that  the  employee  shall  have  "  such  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital 
treatment,  meilicine,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  crutches,  and 
apparatus  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  90  days  immediately 
following  the  accident,  to  cure  and  relieve  from  the  etfects  of  the 
injury,  and  foi-  such  additional  period  of  time  as,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commission,  will  tend  to  lessen  the  period  of  compensation 
disal)ility,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  artificial  members  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  healing  period,  the  same 
to  be  provided  b}'  the  employer." 

All  will  agree  that  the  aid,  whether  given  the  injured  man  by  the 
doctor,  hospital,  or  nurse,  should  be  as  prompt,  skillful,  and  com- 
plete as  the  nature  of  the  case  recjuires.  Who,  then,  is  best  able  to 
judge  of  tlie  needs  of  the  injured  and  the  capabilities  of  those  se- 
lected to  attend  those  needs — the  employer  or  the  employee?  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  employer 
IS  best  suited  for  the  task.  Back  of  him  is  a  great  volume  of  expe- 
rience with  physicians,  an  intimate  knowledge  as  to  their  reputa- 
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tions  and  skill,  m  kfener  appreciation  of^the  results  of  scanty  or 
unskillful  attention,  and  the  faculty  of  determining  emergency 
questions  of  any  proportion  right  off  the  1  at,  with  real  vision  of 
the  results  of  his  decision.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  employee  would 
have  experience  so  fully  fitting  him  to  select  the  attendance.  The 
times  when  he  has  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  selecting  a 
physician  for  attendance  upon  accidental  injuries  are  nil;  at  most, 
just  a  few  times  in  a  lifetime.  The  commission  estimates  that  there 
are  substantial!}'  300.000  employees  subject  to  compensation  in  Wis- 
consin. This  number  of  employees  annually  sustain  approximately 
20,000  accidents,  occasioning  a  disability  of  more  than  one  a  week ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  such  accident  per  year  for  every  15  employees, 
or  one  such  accident  every  15  years  per  employee.  So  much  for 
the  employee's  opportunity  for  indi\'idual  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selecting  physicians.  In  this  State,  however.  1.50,000  em- 
ployees— oO  per  cent  of  the  entire  number — are  in  the  emplo}'  of 
50O  em}jloyers.  an  average  of  oOO  employees  per  employer. 

It  follows  tliat  every  such  employer  draws  a  considerable  acci- 
dent experience  in  his  plant,  and,  because  of  such  experience,  he 
sees  the  necessity  of  anticipating  the  danger  and  being  prepared 
for  it  He  had  his  course  well  thought  out  in  advance.  He  plans 
for  tlie  care  of  those  who  are  injured  in  his  plant  with  the  same 
cauti9n  that  marks  the  course  of  the  public  in  providing  fire  escapes 
from  public  buildings,  fire  drill  in  public  schools,  fire  departments 
in  e^'ery  communitv :  with  the  same  caution  that  he  exeix-ises  when 
he  puts  safety  appliances  on  dangerous  machines.  Is  it  to  be  argued 
that  the  man  who  speaks  little  or  no. English,  who,  from  circumstances 
and  environment  has  hardly  known  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  his  home,  is  better  able  to  judge  his  needs  in  case 
of  accidental  injury  than  his  employer,  who,  in  anticipation  of  ju.st 
such  an  emergency,  has  provided  a  first-aid  hospital  in  his  plant 
and  put  a  skilled  nurse  in  charge  of  it  ?  As  jnen  and  women  of 
aff  airs,  will  you  not' say  that  I  am  right  in  my  conclusion  ? 

I  know  that  many  employees,  many  well-meaning  persons  who 
interest  themselves  in  att'airs  of  the  working  classes,  many  doctors — 
usually,  however,  those  who  have  not  been  called  upon  by  employers 
for  service — condemn  the  system  that  permits  anyone  to  select  a  phy- 
sician except  the  one  person  most  vitally  interested  in  the  treatment — 
the  injured  man  himself.  Surely  I  am  not  chargeable  with  lack  of 
sympathy  for  injured  men  and  women.  I  work  long  days  and  pass 
restless  nights  planning  how  best,  within  the  fair  limits  of  my  author- 
ity, to  serve  the  employee  whose  body  and  limbs  have  l)een  mutilated 
and  who  is  complaining  of  the  situation  in  which  the  industry  and 
the  law  have  left  him.  I  want  to  do  the  thing  that  is  best  for  him.  I 
want  to  reach  my  decision  with  respect  to  his  medical  attendance 
absolutely  independent  of  any  f|uestion  of  whether  the  money  cost  is 
more  or  less  imder  the  one  or  the  other  plan  of  selection.  I  want  to 
stand  for  the  system  that  will  bring  him  the  fullest  and  largest  meas- 
ure f)f  physical  repair  possible.  I  want  him  to  have  the  service  ol 
the  skilled  surgeon  for  his  fractured  limb  rather  than  advice  of  the 
man  who  does  not  have  the  ability  to  recognize  the  condition  and  so 
prescribes  liniments  and  exercise.  I  want  that  he  should  have  the  aid 
of  the  eye  specialist  for  his  injured  eye  rather  than  the  attendance 
of  some  physician  in  the  neighborhood  Avhose  special  qualifications 
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run  to  treatment  of  stomach  disorders.  1  want  to  see  no  skimping  in 
the  use  of  tlie  X  rays.  I  want  tlie  man  to  have  hospital  care  instead 
of  heing  left  in  an  insanitary  rooming  house  that  jeopardizes  his 
recovery.  I  want  the  attendance — medical,  surgical,  and  hospital — to 
l)e  so  chosen  for  tlie  case  in  hand  that  real  skill  is  present.  There 
should  he  no  mistake,  no  opportunity  for  charging  tliat  the  physician 
or  other  attendant  was  enileavoring  to  treat  the  case  that  was  beyond 
him.  The  day  has  not  vet  arrived  when  any  man  can  treat  every 
human  ailment  well.  There  is  no  place  in  a  system  that  i)ermits  a 
footing  for  the  alleged  doctor  Avhose  office  sign  states  tiint  he  "■  special- 
izes in  diseases  of  men.  women,  and  children." 

It  is  because  of  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  and  their  ()i)i)or- 
tunities  for  judging  the  needs  of  an  injured  man  that  prompts  me 
to  pin  my  faith  to  the  em])loyer  for  the  doing  of  a  good  job — and  the 
same  applies  to  the  employer's  insurer.  Of  course,  if  they  discharge 
the  obligation  of  medical  selection  with  a  sordid,  brutal  disposition, 
do  it  from  the  feeling  of  compulsion  rather  tiian  duty,  the}'  will  make 
a  sorry  mess  of  it  all.  and  no  employee  ought  to  hazard  his  chan  e  of 
recovery  by  submitting  to  treatment  so  selected. 

The  conmiission  has  had  ojjpoi'tunity  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
.selection  emj)loyees  make  for  themselves.  Where  emjiloyers  i)ermit 
them  the  choice,  or  where  they  select  a  physician  independent  of  the 
one  tendered  by  the  employer,  it  is  more  frecjuently  than  otherwise 
found  to  be  a  man  of  lesser  ability,  and  where  the  injury  re(|uires  the 
attention  of  a  specialist  they  commonly  depend  upon  the  ordinary 
practitioner.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  employees  in  Wisconsin  now 
have  a  much  better  ((uality  of  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  atten- 
tion than  they  ever  before  experienced  and  that  they  are  getting  better 
attendance  than  comes  to  employees  under  a  system  by  which  tliey 
make  their  OAvn  selections,  even  though  they  understand  that  the 
I'easonable  value  of  the  service  is  chargeable  to  the  employer. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  ((uestion,  wdiich  in  view  of  my  answer  to 
the  first  one,  is  substantially  this:  If  the  employee  is  more  certainly 
assured  projjer  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  attendance  by  leaving 
the  selection  of  service  to  his  employer,  what  can  be  done  and  what 
must  be  done  in  order  to  have  the  system  endure?  And  in  this  ques- 
tion and  its  answer,  men  and  Avomen,  we  have  the  crux  of  the  whole 
Avorks. 

You  query  why  there  should  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of 
the  system  of  selection  by  employer  Avhich  is,  as  I  am  contending, 
the  better  plan.  I  answer  this  wise:  A  change  is  in  the  air.  Dis- 
satisfaction Avith  the  present  system  is  rife  among  emi)loyees.  Many 
attorneys  are  protesting  against  it.  The  doctors  themselves,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  api)rove  of  so  select  a  system  tliat  comi)aratively  few  of 
them  get  a  look-in  "  on  the  industrial  accident  practice.  F^ven 
employers  Avrite  to  the  commission  urging  that  their  insurance  car- 
I'iers  ought  to  loosen  up  and  give  their  men  the  opportunitv  to  make 
their  choice  from  a  list  of  three  or  four  accredited  physicians  to  be 
named  by  the  insurer.  As  a  member  of  the  commission.  I  tell  you 
there  are  breakers  ahead.    Someone  is  riding  for  a  miseral)le  fail. 

Expression  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  seen  in  the  bills  noAv  pending 
in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  In  the  senate  a  few  days  ago.  liy  a  A^ote 
of  24  to  4.  there  AA'as  passed  a  bill  (Xo.  237  vS.)  giving  to  any  injured 
employee  the  right  to  demand  that  his  employer  provide  him  Avith 
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Christian  Science  treatment,  and  if  I  did  not  oreatly  misjudfie  the 
temper  of  that  body,  I  think  the  advocates  of  that  hill  niioht  really 
have  gone  further  and  procured  approval  of  the  senate  to  allow  the 
employee  in  such  a  case  to  select  such  treatment  for  himself.  I  heard 
a  part  of  the  discussion,  and  there  Avas  ])lenty  of  evidence  of  the 
thought  that  employers  and  their  insurers  had  been  too  intolerant 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  those  employees  who  adhere  to  the 
Chi'istian  Science  doctrine. 

Tliere  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  assenibl\'  (4:4i)A.)  giving  o\er  to  the 
employees  in  all  cases  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own  medical 
and  surgical  attendance  and  imposing  upon  the  emi)loyer  the  oljliga- 
tion  to  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  attendance.  It  will  have  sup- 
jDorters  in  both  legislative  bodies.  An  eti'ort  was  made  in  1!)17  to 
make  tlie  same  kind  of  an  amendment  to  the  committee  bill.  The 
legislature  gave  me  the  opportunity  at  that  time  of  a[)[)earing  before 
the  joint  assembly  and  discussing  the  question.  I  urged  upon  them 
the  advantages  obtainable  under  the  present  system,  and  counseled 
them  not  to  make  the  change.  Someone  will  ha\e  to  j^resent  the 
advantages  to  this  legislature,  and  at  that  time  answer  the  criticism-. 

Another  bill  (Xo.  387  S.)  provides  that  ''no  ])hysician  employed 
l)y  any  employer,  excepting  the  State  or  any  rounty,  city,  town. 
\  illage.  or  school  district  therein,  shall  be  permitted  to  testify  as  an 
expert  Avitness  at  any  hearing  before  the  commission."  That  bill 
is  predicated  on  the  thought  that  the  physician  w  ho  renders  service, 
surgical  or  medical,  to  the  servants  of  the  employer,  in  the  employer's 
l)ay,  is  likely  to  become  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  employer  and 
against  the  employee  that  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  give  his  opin- 
ion as  an  ex]>ert  wdtness  in  any  proceeding  under  compensation. 
Such  a  bill  ought  not  to  pass.  As  a  body,  the  ])hysicians  of  this  State 
are  not  chargeable  with  such  bias  as  the  bill  indicates. 

I  think  I  can  convince  yon,  however,  that  these  criticisms,  these 
proposed  bills,  are  born  of  definite,  tangil)le  shortc(miings  in  the 
present  system  as  it  is  being  worked  in  tliis  State.  It  is  [)rovi(led  by' 
general  statute  that  physicians  shall  not  l)e  allowed  to  disclose  any 
information  which  they  may  acquire  while  attending  a  patient  in 
their  professional  character.  It  was  the  very  evident  intention  of 
the  legislature  that  physicians  be  expected  to  recognize  similar  re- 
strictions under  compensation,  that  the  injured  lie  protected  from 
voluntary  disclosures  on  the  part  of  the  attending  physician.  The 
commission  regai'ds  the  ph^ysician  who  treats  an  injured  workman  at 
the  re(|uest  of  the  employer  to  all  intents  and  jiurposes  as  the  physi- 
cian of  the  injured  man.  The  confidential  relationship.  howcA^er, 
does  not  mean  that  the  physician  shall  not  be  expected  to  give  to  the 
commission  and  parties  such  information  as  may  be  reasonabl}'  nec- 
essary to  tletermine  the  extent  of  disability.  This  i:)osition  is  defi- 
nitely j)rovided  for  by  the  act  itself. 

But  physicians  should  not  be  required  to  disclose  confidential  com- 
munications made  to  them  for  tlie  purpose  of  treatment  and  which 
are  necessary  to  a  pro])er  understanding  of  the  case.  Much  less 
should  they  tliink  of  A'olunteering  such  information  to  others.  The 
principle  underlying  the  general  stattites  siiould  be  preserved  in  its 
integrity.  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  treatment, 
the  attending  physician  must  ha  at  the  injured  man's  confidence,  arid 
having  that  confidence,  and  by  it  and  by  tlie  op[)ortunities  that  come 
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with  the  attendance.  liavin<i  come  into  possession  of  most  intimate 
knowledge  as  to  the  man's  physical  condition,  he  should  maintain 
absolute  fidelity  to  his  patient  and  volunteer  nothing  that  in  his 
judgment  would  be  unetliical,  without  at  least  first  submitting  to 
the  commission's  ruling. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  injured  men  Avill  retain  confidence  in  tlie 
physician  who  assumes  that  he  is  the  physician  and  representative 
of  the  employer;  who  takes  on  the  attitude  of  an  advocate  of  all 
interests  adverse  to  them  in  compensation  hearings;  who  pries  into 
their  personal  affairs  in  the  course  of  attendance  and  then  promptly 
gives  the  information  to  the  insurer,  and  wlio  \oliuiteers  it  at  the 
hearing ;  who  spies  upon  them  as  the}'  go  about  and  reports  his 
observations  like  a  trained  investigator  ^  If  these  things  are  being 
done  to  any  marked  extent,  are  there  those  employers  or  insurers  or 
phvsicians  who  think  that  a  svstem  that  permits  it  has  many  years 
to  "live? 

Fortunately,  and  to  the  great  credit  of  the  medical  ])rofession, 
there  are  not  many  cases  of  bald  misconduct;  and  still  there  are  a 
sufficient  niimber  of  them  so  that  when  reviewed  by  employees  in 
connection  Avitli  those  cases  where,  unconsciously  or  otherwise,  physi- 
cians are  falling  for  the  emplo_yer's  assumption  that  they  are  in  fact 
his  physic'ian  because  in  his  pay  and  expected  to  display  rather  par- 
ticularly intei'est  in  such  employer's  side  of  any  controversy  that 
may  arise,  they  create  the  gravest  kind  of  suspicion  on  the  em- 
])loyee's  part.  They  are  outraged  by  the  law  which  forces  them  to 
submit  to  treatment  by  a  physician  who  they  feel  they  have  reason 
to  believe  is  to  be  aligned  against  them  if  dispute  with  the  employer 
or  insurer  ever  arises.  They  carry  their  grievances  to  other  work- 
men, wlio  are  quick  to  resent  injustice,  and  in  common  they  protest 
the  whole  system. 

A^Hiat  do  you  say  as  to  the  jjropriety  and  ultimate  consequences  of 
the  attending  physician  sitting  at  the  elbow  of  the  attorney  for  the 
emi)loyer  oi'  insurer,  suggesting  (|uestions  and  helping  to  frame 
others  to  be  i)ut  to  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the 
injure<l  man's  claim  !'    It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 

^Vliat  al)out  the  report  of  the  attending  physician  made  to  the  em- 
l)loyer  or  insurer,  volunteering  detailed  information  as  to  other  dis- 
eases Avliich  the  man  Jias  and  which  perliaps  aggraA'ate  the  condition, 
Avith  Avhole  paragraphs  arguing  the  so-called  shame  of  the  situation 
tliat  increases  the  lia1)ility  of  the  employer  because  of  the  prior  dis- 
ease? We  haA'e  such  reports  in  our  files,  offered  by  parties  to  whom 
tlu^y  Avere  made. 

Just  hoAv  Avoiild  you  size  up  the  interest  of  the  physician  who 
usually  picks  out  Saturday  as  a  day  for  discharging  injured  men  as 
ready  for  Avork,  knf)Avin2:  full  Avell  that  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
try  out  their  streng-th  until  the  folloAving  Monday  ?  Or  the  physician 
Avho  invariably  finds  the  injured  man  able  to  resume  work  after  28 
days'  instead  of  after  29  days*  disability,  incidentally  leaving  the 
em[)loyee  just  behind  the  indemnity  mone^^  foi'  the  waiting  period? 
Would  you  say  that  this  man  Avas  the  pliA^sician  of  the  injured  em- 
ployee or  of  the  emjiloyer  or  insurer?  Whose  doctor  is  he?  The 
commission  often  has  to  pass  on  just  such  situations. 

At  a  meeting  Avhich  the  commission  had  Avith  the  representatives  of 
AYisconsin  insurance  carriers  in  December,  1913,  on  motion  of  the 
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attorney  for  one  of  the  largest  companies,  it  was  determined  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  those  present  that  while  the  privilege  of  selecting 
tlie  physician  was  reserved  to  the  insurer,  that  in  all  other  respects 
the  phj^sician  should  understand  his  relation  to  the  employee  to  be 
the  same  as  if  the  employee  had  made  the  selection  for  himself.  Be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  that  attorney  and  to  the  credit  of  many  others 
Avho  were  at  that  meeting,  they  have  maintained  a  jDolicy  consistent 
with  tlie  letter  and  spirit  of  that  agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  evidences  of  a  feeling  on  the 
[):irt  of  employers  and  insurers  that  they  are  in  virtual  opposition  to 
such  policy,  and  likeA^•ise  earmarks  of  a  growing  tendenc_v  on  the  part 
of  ])liysicians  to  yield  to  the  idea  that  they  are  not  working  subject  to 
the  usual  obligations  of  physician  to  patient. 

It  is  not  l)y  clioice  that  I  raise  criticism  against  any  physician  of 
this  State  who  has  been  called  by  an  employer  or  insurer  to  treat 
patients  under  compensation.  But  real  regard  for  the  great  majority 
of  them  and  for  tlie  skill  and  aliility  with  Avhich  they  have  attended 
tlie  many  thousands  of  injured  men  and  women,  and  a  desire  that  the 
system  of  selection  by  emj^loyer  be  continued,  suggest  to  me  the  neces- 
sity for  urging  an  inventory  of  the  general  j^olicy  followed,  and  if,  as 
I  have  indicated,  there  are  tendencies  reasonably  calculated  to  preju- 
dice employees  against  the  present  system,  let  us  get  back  into  that 
track  where  the  injured  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  only  having  the 
best  of  attendance,  but  an  even  deal  in  the  determination  of  his  dis- 
ability. 

And  to  siich  end  employers  and  their  insTirers  should  give  their  sup- 
poi't.  They  can  not  solicit  or  accept  partisan  service  from  the  attend- 
ing physician  without  assuming  full  responsibility  for  overi-eaching 
the  employee.  The  injiu'ed  workman  will  rarely  suffer  loss  of  com- 
pensation where  the  physician  becomes  an  advocate  of  the  employer's 
cause,  rather  than  an  impartial  reflector  of  actual  ccmditions.  The 
commission  gives  the  opinion  of  the  overzealous  ph3^sician  who  has 
forgotten  his  professional  obligation  to  his  patient  and  becomes  an 
ad\-oeate  of  the  employer's  cause  about  as  much  weight  as  a  partisan 
(>l)inion  merits.  He  is  in  much  the  same  class  as  that  other  expert 
witness,  the  physician  who  sees  in  relatiA'ely  simple  injuries  excuse 
for  making  extravagant  claims  of  near  permanent  total  disability. 
Tu  each  instance,  instead  of  materially  aiding  the  commission  in 
reaching  right  conclusions,  their  oj^inions  are  Avithout  influence  and 
the  opinion  of  the  really  impartial  physician  must  be  sought. 

Xo  physician  is  likely  to  have  100  per  cent  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  industrial  accidents.  Some  cases  will  not  fully  respond  to 
his  treatment,  and  results  will  not  tally  with  his  hopes.  Eegardless 
of  his  freedom  from  fault,  he  must  ne^'ertheless  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. A  tale  of  rank  neglect  and  mistreatment  on  his  part  is  peddled 
froni  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  plant  employees.  Such  distrust 
grows  up  that  no  end  of  good  results  can  dispel  the  feeling.  And 
then  the  man  who  has  honestly  come  to  believe  that  the  plant  physi- 
cian is  Avithout  skill  is  compelled  to  come  under  his  care.  It  is  a 
poor  start.  The  doctor  is  seriously  handicapped.  He  must  battle 
against  the  patient's  misgivings  as  Avell  as  the  injury,  for  if  the  man 
recoA-ers  it  Avill  be  contrary  to  his  expectations.  The  physical  effect 
upon  the  injured  man  is  genuinely  bad. 
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So  I  conclude  that  if  the  present  system  of  medical  selection  by 
employer  is  to  endure,  emi)loyers  on  their  part  must  not  in  general 
restrict  the  situation  so  that  there  is  not  opportunity  for  the  employee 
to  have  something-  approaching  a  choice.  It  is  not  usual  to  find  a 
situation  forbidding  the  naming  of  two  or  more  i)hysicians,  either 
of  whom  the  injured  may  have  to  attend  him  at  his  option.  This 
should  very  largely  do  away  with  the  dissatisfaction  now  displayed 
by  injured  emi)loyees  when  told  that  it  is  this  physician  or  none, 
and  still  insure  proper  treatment.  A  little  more  consideration  for  the 
injured  man's  feelings  will  l)e  a  good  investment. 

I'hen.  again,  employers  must  always  respect  the  doctor's  obligation 
to  the  injured  man.  We  do  not  find  the  protest  against  the  present 
system  of  medical  selection  founded  upon  the  claim  that  it  gets  un- 
skilled treatment  for  men,  although  that  is  the  important  function 
of  the  physician.  The  protests  rather  are  born  of  the  thought  that 
while  yon  employers  and  insurers  are  interested  in  having  the  man 
cured  of  his  injury,  you  nevertheless  expect  partisan  service  from  the 
doctor  when  it  comes  to  rating  the  compensation  disability,  because 
you  are  paying  the  bills.  You  ])ay  the  bills  because  the  statute  re- 
quires it  as  a  part  of  the  employee's  compensation,  and  such  obliga- 
tion gives  you  no  inside  call  on  the  doctor  beyond  skillful  treatment 
itself. 

Again,  the  law  provides  that  the  medical  service  shall  be  such  as 
to  cure  and  relieve  from  the  effects  of  the  injury,"  and  the  employee 
who  has  exercised  his  privilege  of  selecting  the  physician  should  not 
assume  to  dictate  the  kind  of  treatment.  That  is  the  province  of  the 
doctor.  He  is  to  cure  and  relieve  the  patient.  The  law  and  his  pi'o- 
fessional  obligation  fix  the  limit  of  the  treatment,  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  cost. 

As  for  the  intlustrial  physician  and  surgeon,  I  charge  you  with 
notice  that  the  present  system  of  medical  selection  by  employer  will 
not  endure  long  unless  you  maintain  a  perfectly  nonpartisan  attitude. 
The  attorney  for  the  employer  or  insu.rer  is  (juite  as  able  to  present 
his  case  as  is  the  injured  man  without  talting  you  on  as  associate 
counsel. 

Again,  your  province  is  to  heal  the  man  of  his  injuries,  not  to  act 
as  an  investigator.  Tlie  discharge  of  a  man  as  ready  for  work  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  injury  is  open  to  the  same  degree  of  sus- 
picion as  is  the  return  of  a  man  to  work  on  the  thirtieth  day  aftei' 
injury,  when  all  other  indications  ijointed  to  his  ability  to  work  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks.  The  extent  of  the  disability  and  the  ability 
to  work  as  estimated  by  the  attending  physician  must  not  be  colored 
by  what  indemnity  results  are  to  attiich.  In  its  final  analysis  the 
system  is  saveil  only  hj  actual  demonstration  that  the  attending 
physician  is  pi'imarily  concerned  Avith  the  injured  man's  I'ecovery. 
and  that  beyoiul  that  he  maintains  absolute  imjnirtiality. 

As  for  insurance  carriers,  their  obligation  in  the  matter  seems 
clear  to  me.  They  are  representatives  of  the  enijiloyer.  They  arc 
the  medium  through  whidi  the  employer  pays  his  de))t  to  the  m 
jui'ed.  They  have  no  right  by  any  overrestrictive  or  intolerant 
methofl  of  exercising  the  employer's  privileffe  or  of  dis  liarginu' 
the  employer's  oldigation  to  jeoi)ai'di7.e  valuable  rights  secured  to  the 
employer  under  the  act.    The  ])rivilege  of  selecting  the  attending 
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2)h3"sician  is  a  valuable  right  of  the  emplo^-er.  To  that  privilege 
loeculiar  obligations  attach — the  obligation  of  recognizing  the  feel- 
ings and  the  sensibilities  of  the  injured  workmen,  their  personal 
jorivileges,  and  their  legal  rights.  To  tlie  discharge  of  these  obliga- 
tions for  the  employer  no  insurance  carrier  has  license  to  falter, 
much  less  fail. 

Lastly,  I  reassert  m}'  belief  that  men  and  women,  injured  in 
"Wisconsin,  under  compensation,  have  on  the  whole  enjoyed  excep- 
tionally skilled  medical  attendance.  It  has  been  of  better  quality 
than  is  possible  of  attainment  under  a  plan  of  selection  l)y  the  in- 
jured emploA'ee.  The  cure  and  relief  which  skilled  attendance  brings 
the  injured  employee  is  of  far  more  importance  than  a  few  weeks 
of  compensation.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  medical  benefits  lost  in 
any  measure.  In  the  matter  of  medical  service  in  the  adjustment 
of  compensation  disability,  determining  weeks,  figuring  dollars,  "we 
are  di-ifting  carelessly,  dangerously — we  are  losing  form.  Insig- 
nificant as  this  medical  witness  service  is  Avhen  compared  with  the 
cure  this  same  medical  service  has  wrouglit,  it  is  nevertheless  under- 
mining the  system  by  which  the  greater  good  has  heretofore  l)een 
secured.   That  is  my  honest  belief. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  conclusions,  do  the  employers  and  insurers 
and  the  industrial  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  State  think  it 
worth  while  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  save  the  privilege  of 
medical  selection  to  the  employer,  and  to  reestablish  that  system 
in  the  minds  of  emploj'ees  as  an  honor  system?  The  problem  is 
yours. 

[Session  adjourned.] 
179376—20  S 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4— MORNING  SESSION. 


The  meeting  Avas  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.,  C.  H.  Younger,  presi- 
dent, presiding. 

ROUND-TABLE  DISCUSSION  ON  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Miss  Agnes  Peterson,  representing  Miss  Van  Kleeck,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Lalior,  presiding. 

Miss  A(iNK.s  Peterson,  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  I  suppose  the  first  thing  to  decide  on 
is  the  time  Ave  are  to  haA'e.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  was  unable  to  come  because  I  know  it  would  haA^e  meant  a 
great  deal  to  all  of  you  if  she  could  have  done  so. 

The  sul)ject  is  "  Women  in  industry."  It  has  been  decided  to 
discuss  this  under  three  headings.  The  first  heading  Avill  be  that  of 
standards — covering  hours,  the  working  conditions,  and  wages.  Then 
the  minimum  Avage  and  Avomen's  place  in  State  departments.  There 
is  no  time  to  go  into  a  h)ng  history  of  the  entrance  of  Avomen  into 
industry,  and  it  is  unnecessary  because  people  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  Avith  it.  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  of  the  fact 
that  when  women  began  to  enter  industry  neAv  ijroblems  arose  and 
have  been  constantly  arising  even  since.  People,  therefore,  liegan 
to  ask  for  and  secure  legislation  ju'otecting  the  Avomen  in  the  various 
factories.  Tliere  was  legishition  limiting  hours  of  labor  of  Avomen, 
and  legislation  covering  conditions  of  employment,  and  finally  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  Avages.  So  that  in  1918  all  but  five  States  had 
some  sort  of  legislation  limiting  the  hours  of  Avork  for  Avomen. 
Some  of  the  legislation,  we  knoAv,  is  not  Avhat  the  people  in  the  State 
Avould  like  to  have,  and  alloAA's  very  long  days  and  hours,  but  Avas 
some  sort  of  limitation  on  the  hours.    I  am  not  absolutely  sure,  but 

I  believe  the  District  of  Columbia,  Utah,  Massachusetts.  Xorth 
Dakota,  and  Colorado  have  S-hour  laAvs ;  Arizona  also.  Then  there 
are  a  number  of  States  that  have  longer  days.    Some  have  10  and 

II  hour  days,  but  limit  the  Aveek  to  ;">4  hours.  There  are  States  that 
have  4(S,  51.  54,  GO.  and  Avay  up  to  70  hours  a  week  and  even  more  than 
that,  liut  there  is  some  sort  of  limitation.  With  the  introduction  of 
labor  laAvs  came  the  feeling  that  it  Avas  necessary  to  have  some  one 
Avliose  business  it  Avould  be  to  see  that  these  laAvs  Avould  be  enforced. 

I  regret  that  there  is  no  time  to  touch  on  some  of  the  laAvs  that 
have  been  introduced  in  reference  to  working  conditions,  but  Ave 
Avill  take  \\\)  the  question  of  standards  later.  So  I  Avill  not  touch 
upon  that  at  all.  But  Avith  the  passing  of  labor  laws  came  the 
need  of  seeing  that  it  was  some  one's  business  to  enforce  the  laAvs. 
so  the  State  board  of  labor.  State  department  of  labor,  indus- 
trial l)oards.  and  so  on,  Avere  created,  and  it  Avas  not  A^ery  long 
before  ])eople  began  to  realize  that  Avith  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  Avomen  in  industry  it  Avas  necessary  to  have  Avomen  inspectors. 
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Massachusetts  AA'as  the  first  State  to  have  women  inspectors.  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  far  behind  them.  I  think  this  came  about  because 
no  matter  how  interested  mere  man  feels  in  the  problem  of  women 
in  industry,  a  man  can  not  appreciate  and  understand  the  problem 
of  women  in  industry  and  fi<.dit  in  the  same  way  that  women  can. 
I  think  that  is  a  recofrnized  fact  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  decade  before  1910  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  I'nited  States  increased  from  five  to  eig-ht 
million,  and  from  1910  and  up  to  and  including  1918  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  number  has  increased  to  ten  or  twelve  million. 
It  was  durin<r  this  period  just  preceding-  and  durinp;  the  entire 
decade  preceding  1910  that  the  women  of  the  country  began  talking 
a  great  deal  about  women  inspectors,  and  since  1910  talking  more 
about  it,  and  since  that  time  women  inspectors  have  been  put  in 
many  States-.  Finally,  it  was  believed  that  women  should  be  put  in 
executive  positions  in  connection  with  women  in  industry ;  bureaus 
of  women  and  children  have  been  created,  and  women  are  serving  on 
the  industrial  boards,  sometimes  as  members  of  the  board,  and  in 
some  States  as  secretaries  or  officially  active  in  that  capacity,  really 
serving  as  a  qualified  member  of  the  board,  because  it  is  usually 
up  to  the  secretary  to  take  the  initiative  in  what  the  board  does. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  factory  inspectors  were  not  encouraged 
and  in  some  cases  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  legislative 
program.  Xow.  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  women  who  are  work- 
ing with  the  women  of  the  State  would  be  best  qualified  to  make 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  and  to  take  part  in  the  legis- 
lative program.  I  tliink  those  of  yon  who  have  worked  in  the  States 
on  the  legislative  program  realize  that  Avomen's  interests  as  a  rule 
are  left  until  everything  else  is  put  out  of  the  way. 

I  Ivuow  that  in  the  legislative  Avork  in  Minnesota  as  a  rule  tlie 
Avomen's  bill  is  the  last  bill  to  be  considered.  All  other  labor  bills  are 
out  of  the  way  first.  I  think  it  is  quite  essential  that  women  be  al- 
loAved  to  take  a  more  actiA-e  part  in  the  legislatiA-e  program  than  they 
have  been  takinsr  up  to  the  present  time.  The  men  in  the  labor  de- 
partment are  so  busy  with  compensation  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  men  in  the  State  that  they  liaA^e  very  little  time  to  look  out  for 
legislation  for  the  women  workers. 
f  When  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  was  created  in  1913 
the  effort  Avas  made  to  secure  a  woman's  diAusion  in  this  department. 
The  women  of  the  country  have  been  asking  for  a  Federal  bureau 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  attention  Avas  called  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  women  Avorking  in  the  country.  But  it  Avas  not  this  that 
brought  it  about.  It  Avas  the  war.  Tlie  War  Department  Avas  the 
first  of  the  Federal  departments  to  recognize  the  need  of  having 
Avomen  superintendents  in  the  industrial  division  of  the  department. 
Miss  A"an  Kleeck  AA-as  asked  to  take  part  in  this  AA'ork  in  January,  1918, 
and  in  July.  AAdien  the  funds  for  the  war  administration  were  aA'ail- 
able  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  asked  Miss 
Van  Kleeck  to  take  charge  of  the  Wonum  in  Industry  Service  in  s  he 
Department  of  Labor. 

When  Miss  Van  Kleeck  took  charge  of  the  Woman  in  Industry 
Service  one  of  the  greatest  problems  Avhich  confronted  the  depart- 
ment AA-as  the  loAA-ering  of  labor  standards  and  labor  laws  of  the 
A'arious  States.    The  question  of  suspending  laAvs  forl)idding  night 
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■work  for  women  and  forbiddinp-  lon<2:  hours  of  employment  for 
^vonien  was  Ijeinii'  considered  in  the  alle<i'ed  interest  of  production. 
1  have  no  time  to  <>-o  into  this.  I  do  Ivuoav,  and  those  of  you  who  have 
liad  experience  with  the  AVoman  in  Industry  Service  know,  that  Miss 
Van  Kleeck  took  the  stand  that  the  hibor  hiws  should  l)e  upheld.  The 
first  thing-  she  undertook  was  the  issuing-  of  pamphlets  showing  stand- 
ards for  the  employment  of  women,  and  these  posters  picture  the 
standards  that  we  have  been  striving  for.  The  standards  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  discussion,  and  as  they  have  been  referred  to  right 
along-  I  will  not  discuss  them.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  poster  on  night  work.  I  do  not  knoAv  Avhether  you  have  had  time 
to  look  at  the  poster  closely.  It  tells  quite  a  story.  The  story  it  tells 
is  that  the  woman  that  works  at  night  is  not  often  able  to  sleep  at 
home  in  the  day,  the  homes  of  these  women  being  seldom  so  equipped 
that  they  can  rest  during  the  day.  With  the  children  talking-  there 
is  not  much  rest,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  asking  for 
the  ]3rohil)ition  of  night  work  for  women. 

The  second  (juestion  is  wages — the  same  pay  for  tlie  same  Avork, 
the  ])ay  based  on  the  jol)  and  not  on  the  sex.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
not  have  discussion  on  that.  We  have  heard  that  one  State  has  a 
law  calling-  for  the  same  pay  for  the  same  A>ork.  I  believe  that  is 
the  only  State  tliat  has  tliat  law. 

Mr.  KiKisY.  We  passed  that  law,  but  it  is  not  in  operation  yet;  it 
reads  "e<[ual  pay  for  equal  work." 

Miss  Peteusox.  I  believe  that  employers  as  a  rule  Avill  come  in 
under  the  law  rather  tlian  face  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  department 
to  prosecute  them. 

Miss  SrKi.LA  McLeoi)  (secretai-y  to  the  lal)or  commissioner  of 
Michigan).  Our  judges  take  into  consideration  the  intent  of  the  law 
in  deciding  the  ca.se.  We  found,  in  our  foundries  particularly,  that 
Avomen  were  doing  men's  Avork  and  Avere  not  receiving  men's  pay. 
Tliey  thought  that  tliey  were  receiving  good  pay,  making  $5  and  $6 
a  day.  but  they  Avere  doing  Avork  for  Avhich  men  Avere  getting  $8  and 
^9.  We  liad  a  bill  in  the  legislature  limiting  the  Aveiglit  of  mate- 
rials these  Avonien  <'an  handle  to  1.")  pounds.  That  bill  Avas  defeated. 
It  Avas  a  good  law  and  should  have  g;one  into  effect.  Noav,  we  prob- 
ably had  many  other  jdaces  Avhere  Avomen  Avere  receiving  the  same 
pay — in  our  munition  plants,  etc.,  particidarly,  they  were  getting  the 
same  pay  as  the  men ;  the  girls  were  making-  as  high  as  $15  a  day.  They 
could  not  Avork  over  the  legal  number  of  hours,  hut  they  Avere  getting 
good  pay.  We  are  trying  to  see  hoAV  it  Avill  Avork  out.  It  is  an 
opening  Avedge  and  Avill  Avork  out  as  a  good  thing  Ave  hope.  We  mean 
tlie  same  ])ay  for  the  same  Avork.  or  equal  j^ay  for  e(|ual  Avork,  and 
I  think  the  intent  of  our  employers  has  l)een  to  Avork  in  conjunction 
with  the  labor  department.  They  look  up  to  the  labor  department 
and  do  not  Avant  to  stand  in  ill  repute  Avith  us.  We  have  very  little 
troul)le  in  enforcing  onr  laAvs,  and  very  seldom  have  had  cases  in 
the  supreme  coiiit  for  decision.  The  hiAVS  Ave  haA'e  passed  Ave  haA'e 
been  able  to  enforce,  (^ur  greatest  difficulty  has  been  that  we  have 
not  l)een  able  to  get  some  laws  through.  There  are  seA^eral  laAVS 
that  Ave  liave  been  able  to  have  amended.  HoAveA'^er,  if  anyone  can 
tell  us  hoAV  to  enforce  the  hnv  as  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work  we 
will  be  glad  of  any  suggestion. 
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Miss  Peterson.  It  is  the  old  story.  It  is  (|ii!te  natural  that  (jirls 
that  used  to  get  $6  or  $7  a  week  and  are  now  receiving  $6  to  $7 
a  day  do  not  realize  that  they  are  iinderbiddina'  the  men. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  will  ha^e  to  disagree  with  yon  on  that.  As 
long  as  the  laws  of  the  State  read  "  equal  i)ay  for  equal  work,"  you 
will  have  diificulty  with  that.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that 
line  with  the  typographical  union.  ^Ve  used  to  have  an  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  law.  and  it  was  based  on  quantity.  "When  that  was 
changed  to  the  same  pay  for  the  same  woi'k,  it  was  Ijased  on  quality, 
but  when  the  employer  started  a  bonus  or  a  piece  system  that  did 
away  with  that.  Our  law  reads  equal  pay  for  both  sexes.  Whenever 
you  base  your  law  on  equal  pay  for  equal  work  you  base  it  on 
qiumtity,  and  the  em]iloyei'  will  always  insist  on  it.  Take  the 
Michigan  case.  Your  bill  limiting  the  weight  of  materials  that  a 
woman  can  handle  to  15  pounds  failed,  but  if  that  bill  had  passed 
your  wages  for  Avomen  doing  the  same  work  as  men  would  have  l^een 
based  on  the  weight;  and  tiiey  would  have  had  to  work  at  as  much 
cheaper  rates  as  the  difference  between  15  and  60  jiounds  is.  The 
employers  would  contend  that  that  wou.ld  be  the  same  pay  for  the 
same  work. 

Mr.  KiRBY.  I  have  investigated  the  situation  in  the  railroad  shops. 
Women  are  not  able  to  carry  as  much  as  men.  The  women  were  not 
actually  doing  the  same  amount  of  Avork  as  the  men.  and  yet  the 
contention  of  the  employers  Avas  that  they  Avere  paying  the  samt> 
amount  for  the  same  work.  What  they  mean  is  equal  pay  for  the 
same  amount  of  Avork.   That  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Ward.  It  seems  that  there  are  a  lot  of  optimists  in  the  room. 
We  are  shA'ing  Avith  the  ^lichigan  act.  We  haA^e  heard  a  great  deal 
about  equal  pay  for  equal  Avork  for  years  past.  That  bill  Avas  drafted 
very  carefully,  but  it  has  not  had  an  opportunity  yet  to  Avork  out. 
and  we  do  not  know  Avhether  it  is  going  to  work  out  or  not.  Of 
course,  the  discussion  here  is  good,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you 
should  feel  that  the  ^Michigan  act  is  going  to  fall  dr)wn.  I  think 
we  are  in  the  same  position  that  a  number  of  the  emploA-ers  are 
to-day.  A  few  years  ago  they  referred  to  dissatisfied  Avorkmen  as 
the  old  Haymarket  gang  and  I.  W.  W..  and  noAv  eA'eryone  that  is 
dissatisfied  Avith  Avages  and  conditions  are  BolsheAasts  to  them.  We 
should  not  take  that  attitiule  on  a  bill  of  this  kind.  T  think  the 
Michigan  act.  after  Ave  haA-e  had  an  opportunity  to  enforce  it.  Avill 
be  a  workable  act:  at  least  we  hope  so. 

Mr.  Craavford.  I  did  not  make  any  reference  to  the  Michigan  act. 
I  think,  from  my  experience  of  30  years'  work  in  arbitration  matters, 
that  equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  better  than  nothing.  The  reference 
to  Michigan  is  only  because  it  has  that  laAV. 

Miss  Peterson.  I  think  Ave  are  all  A^ery  glad  that  Michigan  paves 
the  way. 

Miss  Ellex  RofRKF.  I  v.-ant  to  say  that  Michigan  has  led  the  Avay, 
and  Ave  are  grateful.  That  is  what  Ave  Avanted  to  do.  and  we  are  c'o- 
ing  to  follow  if  Ave  can.  An  ecjual-pay-for-equal-Avork  law  is  what 
we  have  been  using  for  years,  and  it  does  not  Avork  out  just  right 
because  it  is  hard.  What  we  need  is  a  laAv  giving  the  same  pay  for 
the  same  job:  that  is.  if  I  come  in  and  do  the  Avork  the  same  as  a  man 
does,  I  should  get  the  same  pay.    Some  women  work  faster  thaji 
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men  and  some  men  faster  than  women ;  that  is  why  we  should  have 
the  same  wages  for  the  same  work.  In  many  jobs  women  are  more 
adept  than  men.  In  one  ease,  one  woman  Avas  gettinp;  20  cents  an 
hour;  another  was  getting  25  cents.  I  asked  the  men  wliat  they  were 
getting,  and  they  said  37^  cents  an  hour.  It  is  all  daywork.  The 
(Yomen,  and  also  the  men,  were  putting  eggs  in  cases,  and  the  only 
reason  that  the  men  got  more  than  tlie  women  was  that  they  carried 
the  cases  away. 

Miss  McLeod.  It  may  not  be  just  right,  ljut  we  have  two  years  to 
try  it  out.  We  can  always  have  it  amended.  We  are  getting  sug- 
gestions in  the  meantime,  and  if  amendments  are  needed  we  can 
bring  them  before  the  legislature.  If  it  does  work  out  all  right  it 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  would  like  to  see  the  judge  that  would  make  the 
decision  on  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  us. 

Mr.  Seaman.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  our  part  to  make 
a  defense  for  the  employer.  That  is  his  part  of  the  game.  If  this 
discussion  in  some  way  indicates  to  the  rest  of  us  how  we  may  enact 
a  law  superior  to  that  of  Michigan,  all  well  and  good.  But  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  may  result  because  of  the  passing  of  any  law. 
especially  as  to  the  lireaking  down  of  that  law%  is  not  what  we  want. 
I  think  we  should  not  have  any  such  suggestions. 

Miss  Peterson.  I  do  not  believe  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 
I  wonder  if  the  others  feel  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman  (Minnesot-0-  I  think  Mr.  Seaman  is  carried  aAvay 
with  the  idea  that  everyone  here  is  criticizing  the  law,  trying  to 
pass  ujxin  it  as  judges,  and  he  rather  tliinks  we  all  antici])ate  the 
failure  of  the  l;iw  and  that  we  ought  not  to  do  that:  that  ^Michigan 
should  be  encouraged,  and  we  should  urge  that  it  be  sustained,  no 
matter  if  it  is  good.  l)ad.  or  indifferent.  Now.  on  the  other  hand.  I 
think  that  those  who  have  had  experience  in  labor  legislation  re- 
cently are  good  ones  to  criticize  such  legislation,  and  also  that  if 
others  should  make  the  mistake  of  coj^yine;  a  liad  law  we  woidd  not 
l)e  getting  very  far.  If  it  is  ])ossible  that  the  court  may  construe  this 
law  to  make  it  inetlectiA'e.  what  is  the  use  of  the  rest  of  the  States 
copying  it  ?  If  nnvone  here  contemplates  introducing  a  similar  bill 
he  should  go  slowly  about  it.  If  we  find  that  there  may  be  different 
constructions  ])laced  on  the  law.  that  one  means  quality  and  one 
quantitv,  and  neither  accomplishes  the  purj^ose,  then  we  ought  to  get 
a  law  that  says  equal  pay  for  both  sexes.  That  is  what  we  ought  to 
p\it  in  oui'  law.  The  discussion  here  is  not  necessarily  for  the  em- 
l^loyers.  We  are  not  adopting  a  defense  for  them.  The  employer 
usually  has  some  one  to  put  up  his  defense.  I  can  see  no  harm  even 
in  i^ickinfj  the  flaws  in  the  law  and  giving  the  jiioneers  a  chance  to 
find  out  how  to  prej^are  a  i)rosecution  for  just  this  kind  of  defense. 
In  that  way  they  will  probal)ly  win  their  cases,  whereas,  if  they  had 
no  suggestions,  they  would  lose  the  first  case. 

^Ir.  Stewart.  In  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  commissioner  from 
Kansas  as  to  the  experience  of  the  typographical  union  in  securing 
the  same  pay  for  the  same  work  for  Avomen  as  for  men  I  Avould  like 
to  say  that  Avhile  I  concede  the  right  of  our  younsr  printer  friends  to 
wreathe  laurels  around  their  brows  noAv  that  their  grandfathers  are 
dead,  it  may  be  Avorth  while  to  state  just  hoAv  it  all  hapi:)ened. 
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Women  began  enterinp-  the  printin":  industry  in  1^15  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  few  unions  in  existence  at  that  time — they  called  them- 
selves typographical  societies — had  a  fit.  The  employing  printers  in 
Philadelphia  were  ordered  to  dismiss  every  woman  from  the  i)rint- 
ing  shops  within  '2-i  hours  or  the  men  would  all  quit.  The  Philadel- 
phia union  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  societies  in  the  country 
sounding  the  alarm — the  world  was  breaking  down. 

That  sort  of  thing  went  on  until  when  a  regular  boycott  was 

placed  on  every  printing  establishment  employing  a  woman  under 
any  circumstances.  The  women  were  kept  in  the  industry  only 
because  they  worked  cheaijer  and  they  were  kept  there  l)}'  the  em- 
ployers, not  through  the  help  of  but  in  spite  of  the  printers"  unions 
of  that  time.  In  the  late  forties  and  the  early  fifties  the  women  tried 
to  join  the  unions  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 
They  were  absolutely  refused  admission.  The  women  printers  of 
New  York  organized  a  women's  typographical  union  and  in  the 
early  sixties  this  union  sought  admission  to  the  National  Typo- 
graphical Union  at  its  annual  convention,  and  the  convention  had  a 
lit.  By  1870  there  were  so  many  local  unions  of  Avomen  printers  that 
they  put  it  up  to  the  national  convention  held  at  Detroit  in  1871  to 
admit  them  or  the  women  would  form  a  national  i)rinters'  union  of 
women.  Then  these  gentlemen  who  have  a  habit  of  weaving  a  series 
of  halos  around  their  heads  whenever  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for 
women  is  mentioned  sat  up  and  took  notice.  That  convention  ad- 
mitted the  women  printers'  unions,  taking  them  into  the  national 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work.  After  that  the  men 
printers,  instead  of  refusing  to  work  beside  a  woman  or  in  a  print 
shop  where  a  woman  was  employed,  refused  to  work  in  any  shop 
where  women  were  employed  unless  they  received  the  same  ])av  for 
the  same  work  with  the  men,  the  women,  of  course,  refusing  to  work 
unless  given  the  same  scale  as  that  paid  to  the  men.  Let  us  concede  all 
that  they  say  about  themselves  now,  but  let  us  remind  them  that  it 
took  nearly  60  years  of  not  very  gallant  struggle  before  women  were 
accepted  in  the  printing  industry  on  ecjual  basis  with  men  by  consent 
of  the  workingmen  in  that  industry. 

I  detail  this  history  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  rei)eated  in  the 
case  of  other  industries.  I  believe  that  the  only  way  you  are  going 
to  secure  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work  for  women  will  be  to  get 
the  men's  unions  to  do  what  the  printers'  union  finally  did.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  will  ever  secure  the  same  pa}^  for  the  same  work, 
regardless  of  sex,  by  act  of  legislature.  If,  however,  organized- 
w^orkingmen  will  concede  the  right  of  women  to  work  in  certain 
occiipations  for  which  they  are  fitted,  and  concede  the  right  of  women 
to  work  in  such  oc('U]iations  in  all  industries  that  are  fitted  for 
women,  and  having  reached  this  basis  Avill  admit  women  into  the 
unions,  demanding  the  same  pay  for  the  same  work,  and  if  the 
women  will  come  into  the  industry  through  the  front  door — I  mean 
by  joining  the  unions  and  helping  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  same  pay 
for  the  same  work — I  believe  it  may  be  done  in  very  many  industries 
and  in  very  many  occupations. 

The  basis  for  this  admission  must  lie  one  upon  which  the  working- 
men  and  working  women  can  agree :  it  must  be  one  upon  which  the 
best  industrial  and  social  thought  can  agree,  and  of  course  must  have 
a  sound  physiological  basis,  by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  that  woman's 
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potential  motherhood  must  never  be  weakened  by  industry.  But  up 
to  the  line  where  Avork  is  detrimental  to  potential  motherhood,  if  men 
will  concede  the  right  of  women  to  work  under  such  conditions  and 
under  such  wages  as  they  demand  for  themselves  and  up  to  that  line 
say  that  the  Avomen  shall  have  the  same  pay  for  the  same  Avork  or 
neither  men  nor  Avomen  Avill  Avork  in  the  industry,  you  will  get  there, 
but  you  Avill  never  get  there  by  acts  of  legislature  and  decisions  of 
supreme  court.  I  Avant  to  say  further  that  until  the  unions  are  Avill- 
ing  to  take  Avomen  in  on  this  basis,  until  Avomen  can  come  into  in- 
dustry through  the  front  door,  they  will  come  into  it  up  through  the 
cellar.  They  Avill  get  into  it  just  as  Avomen  got  into  the  printing 
business,  by  undercutting  men's  Avages  until  men  are  AA'illing  to  fight 
by  the  side  of  the  Avomen  for  equal  pay  for  the  same  AA'ork.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  to  the  Avomen  that  they  too  have  serious  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  Most  of  the  industries  and  occupations  Avomen  have 
gone  into  they  have  ruined,  and  the  quicker  they  see  that  the  better 
for  themselves  and  for  the  industries  and  for  civilization  itself,  in 
fact.  School  teacliing  does  not  pay  as  Avell  as  hod  carrying,  because 
AA^omen  can  not  carry  a  hod.  Women  smash  Avage  rates  wherever 
they  go,  but  this  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  AA'omen.  To  a 
very  great  extent  it  is  the  fault  of  the  men  and  also  the  fault  of  the 
organized  trade-unions,  that  not  only  do  nothing  to  help  the  Avomen, 
but  oppose  her  yery  presence  in  the  industry  until  such  time  as  she 
lias  brought  them  to  their  senses  by  her  Avage-smashing  poAver,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  printing  industry. 

J.  Ellery  Httdson  (chief  factor}^  inspector  of  Rhode  Island).  In 
regard  to  this  slogan  of  "Equal  pay  for  equal  Avork,"  I  would  suggest 
this,  that  in  my  opinion  Ave  haA-e  not  the  right  to  ask  for  anything 
but  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  That  is,  labor  should  be  paid  Avhat 
it  is  AA'orth,  Avhether  man  or  A\  oman. 

Miss  Peterson.  Of  course,  that  is  the  idea.  The  employers,  hoAV- 
ever,  have  ahvays  gotten  around  things.  We  have  noAv  spent  one- 
lialf  hour  on  the  subject  of  wages.  I  think  Ave  had  better  go  on.  The 
next  diAdsion  is  that  of  working  conditions.  Mr.  Bonsib  intended  to 
speak  on  it,  hut  he  is  not  here,  and  I  wonder  if  Miss  Copp  Avill  lead 
on  the  suljject  on  working  conditions. 

Miss  CViPF.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

Miss  Peterson.  Is  there  anyone  else  that  Avishes  to  speak? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  ]Miss  Copp  can  lead  that  discussion.  I  know  that 
she  can. 

Miss  Corp.  I  think  that  after  all  Ave.  as  agents  of  the  State,  going 
into  the  shops  of  the  State,  must  plan  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  employers  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuously improA'ing  the  factory  equipment,  and  always  along  the 
line  of  its  relation  to  the  help  of  its  AA'orkers  and  also  to  the  factory 
production. 

I  remember  one  of  my  early  exi:)eriences  in  the  knitting  industry. 
When  visiting  a  hosiery  factory  I  became  quite  distressed  oA^er  the 
(t])erators  at  the  knitting  machines.  They  were  required  to  stand  all 
day  and  face  the  light  because  the  machines  were  arranged  in  a  long 
line  against  the  windows.  Their  Avork  required  them  to  j^rej^are  the 
stockings  for  feeding  the  machine,  and  as  they  prepared  these  stock- 
ings they  Avorked  on  them  on  a  metal  arm  that  was  attached  to  the 
machine,  but  had  no  connection  Avith  the  mechanical  operation  of 
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the  machine.  AVe  asked  if  we  could  brin,o-  an  oculist  over  to  this 
shop,  and  we  did.  Our  specialist  looked  at  the  machines  and  looked 
at  the  windows  and  looked  at  the  operators ;  then  he  suggested  that 
the  metal  arm  of  the  machine  did  not  need  to  1;)e  there,  that  that  arm 
coidd  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  girl  need  not  face  the  light 
while  she  was  preparing  the  stockings  for  the  machine,  and  that  she 
need  not  necessarily  stand.  The  result  of  that  little  exi^erience  was 
this:  In  that  factory  the  lead  arms  Avere  removed  from  the  machines 
and  fastened  to  long  tables  arranged  close  to  the  machines,  and  now 
the  girls  are  permitted  to  sit  part  of  the  time,  because  the  metal  arms 
are  fastened  to  a  table  at  such  a  height  that  they  can  be  reached 
while  the  girls  are  seated.  My  thought  is  that  if  an  expert  can  be 
called  in  to  study  factory  equipment  we  shall  be  able  to  exert  ])ressure 
on  the  manufacturer  of  machines.  I  feel  that  the  next  time  the  sales- 
man visited  this  factory  with  his  machines  he  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  had  been  done  with  his  machines  in  that  factory,, 
and  he  will  be  shown  that  he  can  sell  his  machines  more  profitably 
if  such  changes  are  made  in  them.  I  think  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  our  Avork  in  the  shop  should  lie  done  in  the  same  way.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  getting  a  photo  of  that  workroom,  and  we  can  pass 
it  on  to  other  employers  and  we  can  also  take  the  other  employers 
with  us  to  visit  that  workroom. 

We  can  do  the  same  with  such  equipment  as  sanitary  conveniences 
and  first-aid  room  and  the  rest  room  in  connection  with  it.  I  have 
felt  that  in  places  where  there  is  any  accident  hazard,  and  in  places 
where  women  are  employed,  that  first-aid  stations  and  rest  rooms 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  factory  equipment,  and  the  person  that 
has  charge  of  the  services  of  the  room  is  as  necessary'  as  any  official 
in  the  shop  having  to  do  with  production.  I  think  the  only  kind 
of  rest  room  that  is  justified  in  the  shop  is  one  in  connection  with 
the  first-aid  station,  Avhere  workers  can  rest  when  sick.  There  is 
no  other  time  of  the  day  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  rest.  The 
lunch  room  is  as  necessary  as  any  other  ^^art  of  the  factory  equip- 
ment, and  Ave  should  provide  a  -place  where  people  can  eat  under  con- 
ditions which  are  consistent  Avith  health.  I  think  that  lunch  rooms 
can  be  used  for  recreational  purposes.  I  think  Avhatever  we  are 
able  to  persuade  the  Avilling  employer  to  do  may  become  State 
standards. 

Miss  Petekson.  Quite  a  little  has  been  accomplished  in  Wisconsin 
as  to  furnishing  seats  for  employees,  has  there  not?  I  think  in 
other  States  the  laAv  as  to  furnishing  seats  for  employees  is  a  difficult 
i^roblem. 

Miss  Copp.  It  is  as  difficult  here  as  elseAvhere.  Of  course,  I  have 
felt  that  the  danger  to  health  of  kitchen  chairs  as  part  of  the  fac- 
tory equipment  is  great,  and  Avhen  it  Avas  discovered  that  kitchen 
chairs  Avere  not  suitable  for  factory  work  the  manufacturers  of 
,  chairs  began  to  make  a  metal  chair,  of  Avhich  all  you  can  say  was  that 
it  was  durable.  We  haA^e  Avorked  with  some  of  the  doctors.  We 
liaA'e  the  assistance  of  the  public  health  service.  We  haA^e  person- 
ally written  to  many  of  the  prominent  ph^'-sicians  asking  them  Avhat 
kind  of  a  chair  should  be  used.  We  knoAv  that  in  a  general  Avay 
the  seat  should  be  adjustable  as  to  height  from  the  floor,  and  the 
back  rest  should  be  adjustable,  and  Avhere  it  is  necessary  for  one 
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to  work  at  a  hii>-h  table  that  a  foot  rest  should  be  provided.  Most  of 
the  factory  chairs  that  are  made  are  very  uncomfortable.  We 
find  that  the  women  really  prefer  a  crude  old  chair  in  place  of  the 
new  chairs.  For  one  thing  the  seats  of  the  new  chairs  are  too  small, 
and  probaldy  improperly  constructed.  I  am  told  that  the  saddle 
seat  is  the  pro})er  seat.  We  have  (gotten  together  all  the  informa- 
tion that  has  come  to  us  and  have  submitted  it  to  the  manufacturers 
making  factory  chairs.  We  are  receiving  from  time  to  time  the 
better  and  newer  types  of  chairs  as  they  are  manufacttured.  We  fre- 
quently have  called  foi'  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  chairs  when 
we  have  criticized  the  type  of  equipment  they  produce,  and  we  have 
given  the  names  of  manufacturers  who  have  given  this  subject  some 
thought.  We  have  not  come  to  a  final  decision,  but  find  as  the  new 
chairs  come  out  that  they  are  improving  over  the  old.  and  coming 
nearer  the  plans  submitted  to  us  by  i)hysicians.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  show  the  manufacturers  of  chairs  that  they  are  going  to  sell 
them  Avhen  pr()])erly  made  and  having  all  conveniences,  even  though 
they  cost  a  good  deal  more;  that  they  will  sell  them  because  they 
are  correct. 

Miss  McLeoi).  How  does  the  law  read  in  i-egard  to  chaii's?  Is  it 
a  law? 

Miss  C'(ipi>.  It  is  just  that  chairs  nnist  l)e  provide<l.  •  , 

Miss  McLeoi).  Does  the  law  read  that  there  must  not  be  unnecessary 
standing:'  I  wonder  if  anyone  has  a  definite  law  that  proper  chairs 
should  be  provided? 

Miss  Peterson.  The  order  issued  by  the  California  Industrial  Com- 
mission goes  into  details.  I  think. 

Miss  McLeod.  We  ordered  that  suitable  chairs  must  be  provided 
and  90  per  cent  of  our  factories  put  them  in,  but  with  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  we  have  to  use  force  and  coercion. 

Miss  Peterson.  The  order  in  California  which  refers  to  canning 
factories  reads  that  chairs  must  be  adjustal)le  to  the  height  of  the 
worker,  so  that  the  elbows  of  the  worker  will  be  at  the  same  height 
whether  the  Avorker  is  standing  or  sitting,  and  also  that  foot  rests  be 
provided.   That  is  definite  and  there  is  no  getting  around  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  experience  of  the  in- 
spectors has  been  as  to  the  objections  of  the  women  themselves  to 
the  chairs — i:)articularly  pieceworkers — on  the  ground  that  they  can 
not  make  as  much  money  Avhen  using  chairs  as  Avhen  standing  up. 

Miss  Peterson.  From  my  own  personal  observation  the  troiible 
has  been  with  chairs  in  Avhich  the  elboAvs  of  the  workers  are  not  free. 
The  Avorkers  do  bump  their  elboAvs.  We  were  A^ery  much  interested 
recently  in  the  girls  Avorking  in  candy  factories.  They  stated  that 
they  Avould  prefer  to  sit  and  stand  instead  of  sitting  all  the  time. 

Miss  Bresette.  We  haA'e  had  that  difficulty  to  OA'ercome  eA^en  when 
the  employers  Avere  Avilling  to  put  in  seats.  It  is  oftentimes  very 
difficult  to  induce  the  girls  to  u.se  them.  For  instance,  in  the  canning 
dei)artnient  f)f  the  packing  houses,  Avhere  the  girls  lal)el  the  cans. 
Ave  h;ive  found  that  Avhen  labeling  the  cans  they  haA^e  a  certain  ryth- 
mic swaying  motion  of  the  Iwdy  as  they  Avork,  changing  the  Aveight 
of  the  body  fi'om  one  foot  to  the  other.  These  girls  told  us  they  did 
not  Avant  chairs,  but  Ave  found  that  after  the  employers  provided 
chaii-s  the  gii'ls  used  them. 
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Miss  Peteksun.  Very  frequently  girls  in  stores  will  stand  when 
thev  can  sit.   They  forget  about  it. 

Mr.  (tarrett.  In  our  State  signs  are  pcsted  stating  that  the  chairs 
are  in  the  factory  for  the  use  of  female  employees:  however,  we  have 
encountered  some  difficulty  about  the  posting  of  these  signs.  Some- 
times they  are  posted  and  covered  with  something  else.  Sometimes 
they  are  removed,  but  when  they  think  we  are  coming  again  they 
put  them  up.  We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  our  State  in  getting 
the  right  kind  of  seats  provided.  Now,  when  this  law  first  went  into 
effect  a  number  of  manufacturers  attempted  to  tell  the  insi:)ectors 
that  thev  were  not  going  to  put  in  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  employees, 
and  in  place  of  putting  individual  chairs  they  put  in  l)enches.  The 
girls  were  not  able  to  work.  It  tf)ok  two  men  to  move  the  seats. 
They  complied  with  the  law  that  they  had  to  furnish  seats  and  the 
girls  could  use  them  if  they  wanted  to.  We  have  tried  this  out  n 
little.  In  packing  houses,  candy  factories,  etc..  the  girls  prefer  to 
stand,  especially  those  on  a  piecework  basis.  They  want  to  do  all 
that  they  can  and  to  increase  their  pay.  They  have  that  continual 
hody  motion  in  rolling  the  can  or  when  articles  are  being  labeled  and 
pacived.  I  see  no  reason,  and  have  had  scjme  argument  with  the  em- 
ployers to  that  eifect,  wh}'  seats  could  not  be  provided.  But  it  is 
hard  to  convince  the  employees  that  they  can  use  the  seats  temporarily 
to  rest,  and  do  not  have  to  continuously.  It  is  harder  to  educate  the 
employees  than  to  educate  the  employers  sometimes.  It  has  lieen 
quite  a  problem  with  us. 

Mr.  HoFF:NrAN  (Minnesota).  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  factory. 
insi:)ection.  properly  administered,  is  largely  a  matter  of  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  perfectly  aj^parent  to  us  that 
the  manufacturers  and  the  employees  and  the  officials  that  are  a«l- 
ministering  these  laws  are  working  at  cross  purposes.  The  thing 
that  we  have  not  done  is  to  provide  chairs  suitable  to  the  workers. 
We  have  not  given  attention  to  that  end  of  it.  The  law  says  the 
"^"orker  must  liave  a  chair.  The  manufacturer  puts  in  a  chair  that 
embarrasses  the  worker.  The  worker  is  rendered  more  uncomfortable 
than  by  standing.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  manufacturer  the  kind  of  seats  needed 
for  the  employees  so  that  the  employee  will  find  it  to  her  advantage 
to  use  the  seat  rather  than  to  refuse  to  use  it,  and  that  the  employer 
will  see  that  the  output  is  noj:  reduced  by  the  use  of  the  seat.  Xo 
employee  is  going  to  sit  on  a  chair  that  prods  her  in  the  back  or  is 
so  uncomfortable  that  she  Avould  rather  stand  on  her  toes  and  suffer 
all  day.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  education.  When  the  employee 
finds  the  chair  that  the  employer  has  provided  is  suited  to  her  work, 
will  give  her  comfort,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  ability  to 
work,  she  will  use  it.  Our  time  is  just  flying  away.  There  is  one 
other  topic  on  which  we  have  not  touched,  that  is  the  uniform. 

INIiss  RouRKE.  There  are  some  manufacturers  that  think  the 
women  can  not  sit  and  do  work  well.  Others  say  that  they  can  not 
do  the  work  standing.  I  think  a  seat  should  be  furnished,  as  in 
everv  instance  there  is  always  an  intermission  in  the  work:  the  use 
for  the  seats  should  be  to  take  the  weight  off  their  feet  for  a  few 
minutes. 
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Miss  Petersox.  One  of  the  commissioners  told  me  this  morning 
that  they  have  f;reat  diificulties  convincing  AA-omen  that  uniforms 
are  a  fine  thing.  We  will  have  to  make  it  a  very  serious  part  of 
the  i)rograni  on  Avorking  conditions.  I  think  the  design  of  tlie  uni- 
form is  not  so  difficult  as  the  design  of  tlie  caj)  that  the  girls  should 
Avear.  If  they  Avear  them  continuously,  their  hair  is  likely  to  come 
out.   There  is  a  good  deal  in  that. 

j\lr.  KoNOP.  HoAv  about  shoes? 

]\Iiss  Peteksox.  The  troul)le  is  that  some  of  the  girls  can  not 
afford  tAvo  pairs  of  shoes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  fair-pi'icer^ 
loAv-heeled  shoe.  Some  of  the  Avorkers  have  purchased  the  right  kind 
of  shoes.  There  are  some.  hoAvever,  that  are  still  coming  to  Avork 
in  satin  slippers  and  high-heeled  shoes,  hut  Ave  are  trying  to  get  aAvay 
from  that. 

Miss  Copp.  Before  Ave  leave  the  subject  of  unifoiin,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  haA'e  never  seen  more  ungraceful  garments  in  my  life  than 
the  things  that  Avere  manufactured  by  the  clothing  people  to  sell  to 
the  manufacturer  to  have  their  employees  Avear.  Their  salesmen 
got  into  the  habit  of  coming  to  ask  me  to  give  them_  a  list  of  the 
manufacturers  employing  Avomen,  and  I  told  them  Avhat  I  thought 
of  their  garments.  Tliey  Avere  unsalable,  most  of  them.  Tliey  had 
the  feature  of  safety:  that  is  all.  I  think  the  Avearing  of  uniform 
clothes  l)y  Avomen  Avill  not  be  generally  accepted  if  in  addition  to 
safety  the  uniforms  are  not  good  looking.  There  is  no  reason  Avhy 
they  should  not  I)e  safe  and  good  looking  at  the  same  time.  The 
SAveet,  Orr  Co..  Chicago,  have  made  the  best,  because  they  have  made 
a  garment  that  is  quite  acceptable ;  it  is  neat  and  good  looking.  The 
other  manufacturers  are  improving  the  garments,  particularly  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  successful.  The  manufacturers  have  re- 
fused to  buy  because  the  employees  liaA^e  refused  to  Avear  them. 

Caps  have  also  been  unsuccessful,  because  they  have  been  too  hot. 
We  have  a  Mihvaukee  manufact\irer  Avho  is  quite  Avilling  to  experi- 
ment AA'ith  the  ideas  Ave  have  in  mind.  Our  best  one  is  made  of  light 
muslin,  on  the  order  of  the  Ped  Cross  cap,  and  is  A'ery  becoming. 

JNIr.  Gakrett.  Tlie  question  of  the  attitude  of  female  employees  as 
to  adopting  the  proper  method  of  dress  has  suggested  itself  to  me. 
I  have  discussed  Avith  manufacturers  of  our  State  this  matter  of  the 
proper  dress  for  female  employees.  One  related  to  me  that  he  AA'Ould 
have  destroyed  his  organization  by  enforcing  that  rule;  the  majority 
wouhl  (juit  beff)re  they  Avould  Avear  them.  I  called  his  attention  to 
a  particular  girl,  and  asked  her  Iioav  long  she  had  been  an  employee 
of  the  mill.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  an  employee  of  the  mill 
for  37  years.  I  suggested  to  her  tliat  she  should  Avear  the  proper  form 
of  dress  around  machinery.  She  said,  "  I  am  a  lady.  I  Avould  not 
Avear  one  of  those  things.'''  That  is  a  thing  Ave  have  to  confront  in 
the  problem  of  proper  dress.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  employees 
themselves  in  regard  to  dress. 

^liss  Petersox.  In  the  Ordnance  Department  last  siunmer  they 
decided  on  a  uniform  that  Avas  practicable  and  good  looking.  There 
are  a  number  of  manufacturers  that  are  making  them  no^Y. 

T'lie  next  division  in  the  standards  is  home  v\'ork,  but  our  time  is 
limited.  The  toy  manufacturers  have  recently  gone  on  record  as 
trying  to  increase  liome  Avork.    It  should  not  be  done  unless  under 
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close  supervision.  Work  for  soldiers  could  be  jjrovided  in  other 
ways.  Employers  say  home  work  does  not  pay;  that  it  is  unprofit- 
able ;  but  they  still  carry  it  on.  and  Ave  feel  that  they  do  it  because 
they  think  the}'  get  cheap  labor.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  time 
to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Hudson.  It  happens  that  the  children's  bureau  does  this  work 
in  the  State  of  Ehode  Island.  The  social  workers  of  the  State  tried 
to  find  out  to  what  extent  families  were  engaged  in  home  work.  In 
the  whole  year  they  found  31  cases.  In  two  weeks  they  found  7,000 
children  who  said  that  they  did  home  work.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  are  not  aware  that  home  work  is  going  on.  Labor  offi- 
cers should  see  that  this  is  prohibited. 

Miss  Peterson.  AYe  have  found  home  work — work  done»by  women 
exclusively.  It  has  been  going  on  in  the  East,  and  it  is  on  the  increase 
in  the  Central  West. 

Mr.  KoNOP.  After  all,  all  these  laws  and  i^egulations  are  for  the 
protection  of  women ;  and,  if  I  may  suggest,  God  did  not  create  them 
to  work  in  a  factory.  He  created  them  for  something  else.  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  question,  and  that  is  this :  I  noticed  that  the  chairman 
remarked  that  a  certain  class  of  work  women  only  could  do,  and  men 
could  not.  She  said  "other  people."  I  was  wondering,  from  now 
on.  since  women  have  gone  into  industry,  if  in  Kansas,  where  they 
have  suffrage,  they  are  going  to  refer  to  men  as  "  other  people." 

Miss  Bresette.  Oh.  we  will  still  allow  Mr.  Jones  the  title  that 
helongs  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  am  interested  in  one  matter  in  connection  with 
home  work.  I  wonder  if  any  investigation  has  be.en  made  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  so-called  Boston  garters,  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively manufactured  by  home  work. 

Miss  Peterson.  It  is  rnost  exclusively  home  work. 

jNIr.  Steven.  In  our  State  we  have  a  large  button  industry,  in 
■Avhich  practically  all  of  the  carding  is  done  in  the  home  by  women 
and  children.  In  the  ladies'  aid  societies  in  the  churches,  instead  of 
having  crocheting  parties,  they  sew  buttons  on  cards,  and  you  will 
find  that  quite  generally  true  of  pearl  buttons.  They  are  nearly  all 
carded  at  home. 

Mr.  Oarrett.  I  would  like  to  ask,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  as  to  what 
effect  the  Federal  tax  law  will  have  on  that  character  of  work.  I 
ha"\'e  formed  an  idea  that  that  should  be  prevented  by  placing  a 
proper  tax  on  the  work  performed  by  children. 

Miss  Peterson.  I  have  heard  indirectly  that  the}-  hope  that  the 
law  could  be  interpreted  as  applicable  to  that  kind  of  work.  As  far 
as  children  are  concerned,  we  hope  something  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Garrett.  We  have  some  industries  that  are  putting  out  some 
articles  to  be  made  in  the  home.  In  large  cities  some  factories 
send  out  certain  portions  of  tlieir  work  to  be  done  at  home.  That  is 
done  on  a  piecework  basis. 

]NIiss  Peterson.  I  think  it  Ijehooves  every  department  to  find 
out  just  how  much  home  work  is  being  done  in  their  State.  A  brief 
talk  on  the  cooperation  of  workers  in  the  enforcement  of  standards 
would  be  interesting.  I  wonder  if  anyone  who  has  had  exj^erience 
would  giA'e  us  a  brief  talk,  say,  two  or  three  minutes,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cooperation  of  workers  and  the  enforcement  of  standards. 
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]Mr.  AA'aud.  I  do  not  think  (rod  put  Avoman  on  earth  to  do  the 
work  some  are  doing-.  In  the  hirge  industrial  phmts  in  Michigan 
women  are  working  on  large  autoinatic  machines,  with  grease  lines 
up  to  their  shoulders,  with  tlieir  faces  all  spattered  up,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  they  can  hardly  drag  themselves  home.  There  is  no 
reason  for  women  doing  that  work.  I  think  the  work  women 
should  do  in  the  industrial  plants  is  light  assembling  work  and 
-worlving  on  very  light  machines;  there  is  plenty  of  it  to  be  done. 
I  think  the  fault  lies  almost  wholh'  with  the  women.  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  women  in  industry  that  are  following  occiipations  that 
are  very  detrimeiital  to  their  health,  and  it  is  their  own  fault. 

Of  course,  I  belie\e  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  management 
of  the  ])lants  will  wake  up  to  tlie  fact  that  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  labor  they  will  have  to  ioi\o  on  women  the  work  that  they  can 
easil}^  do  in  order  to  maintain  their  organizations.  In  times  past, 
when  labor  was  plentiful,  if  a  man  broke  down  or  he  lost  both  arms, 
he  was  thrown  on  the  scrap  heaj)  and  there  was  some  one  else  to  take 
his  place.  But  it  is  going  to  be  different  now.  In  a  \"ery  few 
years  the  women  will  wake  up,  as  well  as  the  management,  and 
they  will  not  do  the  work  they  as'e  now  doing. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  There  are  some  things  that  ju.st  gnaw  my  \itals. 
During  the  last  tAvo  vears  it  has  been  said  that  women  had  to  get 
into  the  factory,  ami  we  put  them  in  there  to  do  the  work,  and 
ihey  foimd  a  lot  of  things  that  they  could  do,  Avith  no  more  fatigue 
than  man}'  other  things  that  they  have  done  in  times  past.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  (^od  never  intended  a  Avoman  should  have 
to  do.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier  for  a  girl  to  sit  at  a  drill  press  all 
day  than  to  scrub  dirty  floors.  God  never  intended  that  a  woman 
should  ever  have  to  clean  spittoons  that  men  spit  an<l  throw  cigar 
stubs  into.  AVomen  are  in  industry,  and  many  are  doing  a  >  la-^s 
of  work  that  they  can  do  Avithout  unnecessary  strain.  They  do 
not  have  to  Avork  long  hours;  given  piece  pay  and  light  sanitary 
]daces  to  work  they  can  do  it  and  do  it  safely.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  throAv  themseh'es  aAvay  on  a  class  of  work  they  ought  not 
to  do.  That  is  our  part,  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  into  that  class 
in  indu.stry — see  that  their  hours  are  properly  regulated  ;\nd  that 
(he  places  of  Avork  are  Avhat  they  should  be.  They  are  in  industry 
and  we  are  losing  time  in  this  discussion  as  to  what  God  intended 
them  for.  They  haA'e  seen  fit  to  get  into  industry;  they  are  there 
and  seem  to  be  doing  the  Avork  aa^cII.  A  gentleman  AAdio  Avas  in  our 
office  the  other  day  insisted  on  AAorking  Avomen  at  night.  He 
thinks  that  the  industrial  commission  here  is  a  tyrant  to  interfere 
AAith  the  using  of  AAomen  at  night.  '\^'e  tried  to  talk  to  him  about 
Avages,  and  Avhether  AA  omen  had  the  same  conditions  as  the  men.  If 
any  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  AA'oman  counting  ])aper  in  a  paper 
mill  you  knoAA-  that  that  is  something  besides  common  lalK)r.  Xo 
man  can  go  past  it.  The  trouble  is  that  the  em])lover  is  paying  a 
Avoman  for  a  skilled  job  AA'ages  that  lie  pays  a  man  for  a  com.mon 
job.  Let  us  not  fuss  about  this  cpiestion  AAdiether  she  ought  to  run 
a  drill  press  or  AA'ait  on  a  counter  or  get  pork  out  of  a  barrel. 

Mr.  KoNop.  When  I  make  the  remark  that  woman  AA'as  created  for 
other  AA'ork  than  to  Avork  in  a  factory,  I  do  not  mean  she  ought  tO' 
clean  spittoons;  she  ought  to  be  loved  and  taken  care  of  at  home. 
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Mr.  Wii.cox.  There  are  many  thinofs  that  are  dirt}^  and  filthy  that 
women  are  required  to  do  now.  so  work  on  a  drill  machine  is  no 
dirtier.  I  object  to  their  shoveling  2  tons  of  sand  a  day:  that  is  a 
thing  I  Avant  to  regulate.  So  far  as  punch  presses  are  concerned, 
tlie  trouble  lies  somewhere  else.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  women 
or  the  job.  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
punching  fingers  off  with  punch  presses ;  our  trouble  is  elsewhere. 

Miss  Peterson.  Another  division  in  standards  is  cooperation  with 
official  agencies,  but  I  do  not  think  we  will  take  time  to  discuss  it. 
The  minimum  wage  is  the  next  subject  to  be  taken  up. 

EFFECT  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  IN  UTAH. 
By  Mi'8.  ZiNA  Hi/NTiNGTox  S.MOd'i,  Iiisii('(;t<ir  Imhistriiil  ( 'iiiiiiiii>si  f  I'Vali. 

P'or  the  benefit  of  those  delegates  who  are  not  familiar  with  Utah's 
minimum-wage  hiAv  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  briefly  the 
origin  of  this  so-called  arbitrary  law. 

In  the  year  1913,  when  we  had  thi'ee  women  servin<r  as  members  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  the  women's  organizations  of  Utah 
ventured  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  a  minimum-wage  commis- 
sion. That  bill  provided  for  a  Avage  board  consisting  of  three  per- 
sons— one  employer,  one  representati^^e  of  labor,  and  one  disinterested 
citizen.  It  was  bitterly  fought  by  all  the  interests  of  the  State  imtil 
the  Avomen,  realizing  that  defeat  Avas  certain,  accepted  the  present 
law  as  a  compromise. 

The}^  did  so  hoping  to  amend  the  law  or  to  succeed  in  putting 
through  a  better  law  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  That 
ho])e  has  proA-ed  a  A^ain  one  up  to  the  i^resent  time. 

A  bill  Avas  introduced  in  the  senate  of  1019  AAdiich.  among  other 
things,  provided  that  the  State  industrial  commission  be  empowered 
to  fix  the  wage  scale  in  the  A^arious  industries.  The  effect  of  this 
proAnsion  Avoidd  be  the  same  as  if  a  minimum-Avage  commission  were 
established.  The  bill  Avas  defeated  in  the  committee.  An  effort  was 
then  made  to  amend  the  present  laAV,  adA^ancing  both  the  minimum 
and  maximum,  the  former  from  90  cents  to  $1  and  the  latter  from 
$1.25  a  day  to  $2.  This  amendment  passed  the  lower  house,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  senate,  as  the  country  members  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  it  and  the  stroi\e:  lobby  employed  by  the  interests  Avere  too  strong 
for  the  women's  organizations. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law.  In  the  beginning  it  worked  a 
hardship  on  emploA^ers  of  women  in  the  country  districts,  but  in  the 
crowded  centers  it  was  a  distinct  benefit  to  some  employees  Avho  were 
being  paid  at  a  much  lower  rate.  In  the  larger  centers,  where  liA'ing 
is  higher,  the  minimum  Avas  pitifully  inadequate  in  1913.  Hoav  much 
more  inadequate  is  it  in  1919,  when  the  cost  of  liA^ng  is  so  much 
higher  ? 

The  only  class  who  haA'e  benefited  by  this  laAA-  are  the  girls  and 
Avomen  in  department  stores  and  factories  who  formerly  receiA-ed 
41^  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  apprentices  who  formerly  receiA'ed  no 
pay  during  the  term  of  apprenticeship;  all  are  noAv  paid  the  mini- 
mum of  75  cents  per  day. 
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A  friendly  suit  lias  been  instituted  in  the  State  supreme  court  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  law  covering  compensation  during  the 
period  of  apprenticeship. 

Of  course,  the  competent  girl  or  woman  receives  the  wages  her 
abilities  entitle  her  to  receive,  irrespective  of  any  law.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  Avill  always  govern  in  such  cases.  We  have  some 
broad-minded,  progressive  employers  who  pay  a  living  wage  and 
who  will  not  ask  a  woman  to  work  for  a  pitiful  wage  provided  by 
the  law. 

The  industrial  commission  does  not  relax  its  vigilance  in  respect 
to  violation  of  this  law.  When  the  law  first  went  into  effect,  girls 
who  reported  they  wex'e  being  underpaid  lost  their  positions,  ami 
the  bureau  of  labor  promptly  found  other  positions  for  them. 

In  the  six  years  since  the  minimum-wage  law  was  established 
$19,000  has  been  collected  from  employers  who  have  underpaid 
women  and  girls  in  their  employ.  During  the  past  year  but  10 
violations  of  the  law  were  found,  and  in  each  instance  we  collected 
all  the  back  salary  due  the  employees.  We  have  resorted  to  the  courts 
upon  seven  occasions.    These  seven  cases  were  won  by  the  State. 

Poor  as  is  the  law,  it  has  benefited  a  few,  and  Ave  are  gratified  that 
the  leaven  is  Avorking.  This  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Avomen's 
organizations  to  secure  better  liA'ing  conditions  for  the  Avoman  who 
earns  her  living.  They  have  educated  employers  to  the  importance 
and  justice  of  progressive  labor  laws  for  women.  (Men  are  pro- 
tected through  their  unions.) 

Women  feel  that  the  six  years  of  struggle  for  better  Avages  Avill 
eA^entually  bring  about  the  desired  results.  Ea'cu  the  counti'y  legis- 
lator sees  the  "  handwriting  on  the  Avail."  Unless  he  intends  to  vote 
for  the  relief  desired  he  can  not  he  assured  that  his  future  ])olitical 
ambitions  will  be  gratified,  for  he  will  have  the  A'otes  of  .50,000  or- 
ganized women  to  reckon  with. 

DISCrSSTOX. 

Miss  Peterson.  I  Avonder  if  Ave  can  not  hear  from  Kansas  and 
Wisconsin  on  the  question  of  the  minimum  Avage  ? 

Miss  Bkesf.ttk.  Our  first  minimum  AA-age  order  Avent  into  effect 
in  March,  IDIS.  I  still  think  Ave  have  to  apologize  for  our  mini- 
mum -Avage  in  Kansas,  although  it  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Our  first  minimum  Avage  for  Avorkers  in  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, after  an-  apprenticeship  of  one  .year,  Avas  placed  at 
$8. .")().  That  seems  a  A'ery  Ioav  minimum  wage  to  me,  but  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  in  establishing  a  minimum  Avage  it  has  not  been 
based  on  the  cost  of  living.  We  have  tried  to  do  that.  It  is  a  Avaste 
of  time  trying  to  have  Avorking  girls  tell  us  hoAv  much  it  costs  them 
to  live.  It  is  l)est  to  find  out  ourselves  Avhat  Ave  coidd  live  on,  Avhat 
the  prices  are  in  boarding  houses,  and  Avhat  prices  in  clothing  could 
be  obtained.  The  girls  are  not  budget  nuikers:  they  are  not  able 
to  give  us  intelligent  information  as  to  the  cost  of  living.  When 
it  comes  to  sitting  around  a  table  Avith  the  employers,  and  those 
representing  the  disinterested  public — I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
such  an  animal — and  the  employees,  they  A'ote  for  a  wage  that  could 
not  possibly  be  considered  by  the  majority  of  the  people  as  a  living 
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wage.  The  employers  have  usually  A'oted  for  something  lover,  and 
it  has  usually  ended  by  a  compromise  between  the  difFei'ent  pai'ties. 
At  the  time  the  minimum  wage  was  fixed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments we  had  girls  that  went  from  a  $3  wage  in  the  syndicated 
10-cent  stores — some  from  $3.50  and  some  from  $4  a  week — to 
$8.50.  There  we  felt  that  we  had  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good.  The  second  minimum-Avage  order  was  at  $8.50  for  laundries, 
but  with  shorter  apprenticeshijD — only  six  months.  Then,  in  our 
telephone  order,  the  wage  was  based  upon  the  population  of  the 
town  and  ranged  from  from  $6  to  $9.  Our  last  order,  that  for 
factory  workers,  went  into  effect  in  April,  and  provided  $11  a  week 
minimum.  It  is  entirely  an  experiment  with  us.  One  of  the  fa- 
vorable arguments  of  the  emplo3'ers  was  that  the  minimum  Avage 
would  become  the  maximum.  So  man}^  students  in  the  university  have 
written  to  us  and  asked  us  whether  that  would  be  so.  "  Would  the 
workers  leave  the  State?  "  ''Would  the  industries  leave  the  State?  " 
And  our  answer  has  been  that  a  hasty  conclusion  might  be  formed 
that  the  minimum  wage  would  become  the  maximum  because  the 
employers  had  to  raise  the  wages  of  so  many  employees  from  $3, 
$4,  and  $5  a  week  to  $8.50  a  week  that  it  has  now  l^ecome  the  popu- 
lar Wage.    They  are  getting  away  from  it  very  fast  now,  however. 

Mrs.  Smoot.  Our  minimum  wage  is  very  low,  but  Avith  four  ex- 
ceptions there  is  no  one  pfv,ying  a  minimum  wage  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Hajibrecht.  Our  laAv  Avas  passed  in  1913.  This  law  had 
to  be  administered  by  the  commission,  and  an  advisory  board  was 
formed  and  investigation  started.  The  commission  at  that  time, 
or  the  majority,  decided  to  defer  the  administration  for  tAA^o  rea- 
sons— that  Avas  in  1914  and  1915 — first,  because  the  law  of  Oregon 
was  in  litigation,  and  to  Avait  for  determination  of  that  case ;  sec- 
ond, because  of  the  European  AA^ar  causing  abnormal  conditions,  it 
would  be  an  inopportune  time.  The  matter  rested  there  until  last 
summer,  AA'hen  another  petition  Avas  presented  to  the  chairman  of 
the  commission,  and  shortly  afterAA^ard  the  investigation  Avas  started. 
A  board  AA^as  formed  and  hearings  Avere  held  with  the  commissioner 
and  the  board.  We  decided  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  as  to  wliat  the 
minimum  order  avouIcI  be.  That  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 
It  probably  will  be  on  Monday,  when  the  board  sits  and  will  make 
its  findings  public.  Xext  week  we  propose  to  hold  a  series  of  hear- 
ings, and  in  all  probability  a  definite  order  and  a  minimum  Avage, 
based  on  the  cost  of  liA'ing,  Avill  be  issued  on  or  before  July  1.  I 
wish  that  we  might  give  you  more  interesting  details  on  that,  but 
it  was  agreed  by  the  board  that  until  they  had  formally  accepted 
the  tentatiA'e  order  nothing  more  should  be  given  out.  But  every- 
thing is  nearly  ready ;  eA^erything  is  pretty  near  in  shape. 

One  other  remark  I  Avould  like  to  make  in  this  connection.  We 
have  a  so-called  apprenticeship  to  be  considered.  We  don't  use  the 
word  "  apprentice,"  as  we  haA-e  a  regular  indentured  apprenticeship 
system  for  boys  and  girls  when  learning  a  trade.  Wisconsin's  term 
of  "  apprenticeship  "  is  often  applied  to  the  trade  apprenticeship 
under  which  a  boy  may  become  an  all-round  machinist  or  a  girl 
a  finished  milliner.  So  aa'c  are  going  to  use  the  term  coA'ering  the 
learning  period."    I  think  ultimately  we  are  going  to  have  indus- 
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trial  projxress,  and  the  State  Avill  have  to  recognize  a  reguhir  ap- 
prenticeship system  apart  from  the  learning  operations. 

Mr.  HoFFJiAN.  In  the  Minnesota  commission,  the  emploj^er  on  the 
commission  brought  up  the  question  of  the  time  for  learning.  His 
idea  Avas  that  no  matter  in  what  line  of  business  a  person  had  had 
experience,  the  real  purpose  of  the  definite  Avage  for  learners  Avas  a 
period  during  Avhich  they  Avere  getting  the  rough  edges  rubbed  off. 
In  six  months'  time  these  workers  had  leai-ned  so  much  of  the  business 
methods  and  become  so  accustomed  to  discipline  that  they  Avere  en- 
titled to  the  minimum  Avage  for  experienced  Avorkers.  It  did  not 
make  any  difference  Avhat  they  Avorked  at,  if  they  had  six  months'^ 
experience  AA'hen  they  came  into  a  plant  the  employers  AA'ere  satisfied 
to  pay  the  minimum  Avage.  I  AA-ould  like  to  haA^e  some  opinions  as 
to  enforcing  the  minimum-AA'age  hiAV,  of  the  fact  that  you  can  not 
imprison  for  debt,  and  that  3''ou  must  get  some  proper  penalty. 
You  can  not  force  the  employer  to  give  back  pay  to  a  girl  AA'ho  is  not 
getting  the  minimum  Avage.  The  statutes  of  limitation  come  in  after 
a  number  of  years.  In  order  to  encourage  suit  for  back  pay,  there 
ought  to  be  some  additional  penalty  so  that  it  would  not  be  com- 
fortable for  any  employer  to  refuse  to  pay  this  from  the  beginning. 
Our  commission  is  going  to  have  considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing 
it.  There  ought  to  be  adequate  penalty  so  that  the  employer  can  not 
keep  the  girls  Avorking  for  3'ears  and  have  to  pay  only  a  minimum 
Avage  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  We  haA^e  a  minimum-Avage  laAV  in  Arkansas.  We 
haA'e  had  some  experience  in  reference  to  enforcing  the  payment  of 
the  amount  as  provided  in  the  statute,  and  Ave  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  that.  We  have  had  one  case  that  went  to  our  supreme  court. 
The  law  aa'rs  declared  constitutional.  Following  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  $25  to  $100  fine  was  the 
])enalty.  That  particular  case  was  fined  $25  and  costs,  altogether 
$100.  In  another  case — AA'e  had  fiA-e  cases  that  spring,  and  Ave  got  a 
fine  in  each  case — in  addition  to  that,  Ave  got  the  employer  to  pay 
all  back  pay.  This  cost  him  $800,  I  think.  We  had  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  liandling  it.  Of  course,  the  girl  is  not  benefited,  but  it  is  so 
seldom  that  the  girl  Avill  tell  you  these  things.  You  have  to  go 
around  and  find  it  out.  I  believe  that  Ave  have  had  very  few  com- 
]:)laints  that  we  haA^e  not  been  able  to  settle.  Those  cases  Avere  not 
filed  on  the  complaint  of  girls,  but  on  objection  of  the  office,  and  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  in  enforcing  the  laAV. 

Miss  Petkrson.  Any  other  I'epresentatives  from  other  States  that 
have  minimum-Avage  laAvs,  except  Washington? 

Miss  Copp.  If  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  wage  order  should 
not  give  the  girl  the  Avage  she  should  have  had,  then  I  Avonder  if 
under  the  present  organization  of  industry — AA^e  surely  must  admit 
that  so  far  there  has  been  no  development  of  real  trade  ability — the 
learning  period  should  not  be  quite  short.  What  is  the  advantage 
of  a  long  learning  period?  What  do  they  get  under  it  in  the  present 
shop  organization?  I  haA^e  wondered  if  there  should  be  an}^  differ- 
ence made  betAveen  a  beginning  wage  for  the  girl  of  14  and  the 
woman  oA^r  21  or  18  or  Avhatever  the  legal  age  is? 

Miss  Peterson.  I  think  we  will  call  on  Washington.  They  haA^e 
the  highest  minimum  AA-age  in  the  Union.  We  have  left  them  to  the 
last  for  that  reason. 
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Mr.  Younger.  We  have  had  onl}-  two  cases  before  court  for  the 
violation  of  the  hiw,  and  we  have  collected  something  like  $28,000. 
One  case  carried  to  the  supreme  court  was  decided  in  our  favor. 
Since  then  Ave  have  had  no  trouble  in  enforcing  the  law.  I  have 
listened  to  the  re^jorts  of  minimum-wage  laws  of  other  States.  You 
have  a  minimum  wage  but  not  a  living  wage.  We  had  a  war-industry 
conference  a  year  ago.  We  have  money  at  the  present  time  to  hold 
conferences  in  each  industry  and  will  probably  clo  so  by  November  1 
of  this  year. 

I  am  satisfied  that  while  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  minimum 
wage  of  $13.20  covering  all  occupations,  trades,  and  industries,  a 
wage  for  minors  of  $9  a  week  with  an  increase  of  $1  each  week  until 
they  reach  the  minimum,  I  am  confident  that  the  wage  will  be  set  at 
$15  at  our  conference  this  fall. 

I  mention  one  firm  to  show  you  the  feeling  there  is  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  We  have  one  candy  manufacturer  there  who  neglected 
to  pay  the  minimum  Avage,  and  during  this  investigation  he  found 
out  he  oAved  something  like  $750  to  the  girls.  The  prosecutor  Avas 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  he  went  to  him  for  advice.  He  ad- 
vised him  to  pay  it.  He  paid  up  the  $750,  and  where  he  could  not 
find  the  girls  he  gave  the  checks  to  their  mothers  or  sisters.  Any- 
way, he  paid  the  bill.  We  had  no  trouble  in  enforcing  the  minimum 
wage,  and  the  fcAV  cases  taken  into  court  Ave  won  without  any  trouble. 
The  labor  commission,  a  nonpaid  commission,  enforces  the  minimmn- 
wage  laAv. 

We  find  large  stores  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  paying  minimum 
wages  of  $15  a  week  and  apprentices  $12  per  Aveek.  In  Spokane 
there  is  a  different  condition.  They  had  no  Avar  conditions.  That 
is  where  we  haA'e  the  trouble. 

We  might  say  Avhile  speaking  here  that  we  have  just  issued  a 
copy  of  the  labor  laws  and  minimum-Avage  laAv,  Avhich  contains  all 
of  the  laws  passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  pertaining  to 
labor.  This  will  be  forAvarded  to  you  if  you  AA'ill  drop  a  card  to  us 
at  our  office.  I  might  say  this,  that  during  the  last  session  we  passed 
more  constructive  legislation  than  had  been  passed  in  the  State  of 
Washington  in  the  previous  20  years.  We  were  turned  doAA-n  on 
nothing  and  prevented  vicious  bills  from  being  passed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  AA'ould  like  to  ask,  in  the  suit  for  back  pay  did 
you  get  interest? 

Mr.  YouNGEE.  We  got  no  interest,  but  attorney's  fees  and  court 
costs. 

Delegate.  Then,  the  employer  has  had  the  use  of  the  money  Avith- 
out  paying  interest.    Should  "there  not  be  any  additional  damage  ? 
Mr.  Younger.  Wfe  do  not  let  it  go  that  long. 

Delegato.  Suppose  the  girl  does  not  tell  you  about  it  for  months  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  10  cases  in  the  State 
of  Washington  that  are  not  reported.  We  get  an  aA-erage  of  10  a 
day.  I  do  not  believe  in  going  to  court.  I  belicA^e  in  haA-ing  the 
good  will  of  the  emploA^ers. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  learned  something  about  the  timidity  of 
people  claiming  back  pay.  A  man  came  to  inquire  about  a  claim  for 
a  friend,  and  he  asked  me :  "  Why  do  not  I  get  something?  "  He  had 
lost  an  eye.  It  was  an  old  case,  and  he  was  entitled  to  $9  a  week  for 
100  weeks,  a  total  of  $900,  and  I  said :  "  We  could  get  that  for  you 
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without  any  trouble."  He  said:  ''Now,  look  here,  do  not  say  any- 
thing to  the  firm  about  it  if  I  am  going  to  lose  my  job.  I  would 
not  like  to  lose  my  job."  I  can  imagine  the  condition  of  the  girl 
who  has  worked  in  a  place  for  a  nmuljer  of  years.  She  is  naturally 
timid,  and  she  is  not  going  to  make  a  claim.  The  punishment  should 
be  made  more  severe  than  just  the  back  pay. 

Mr.  YouxGER.  We  have  an  amendment  that  wherever  an  em- 
ployee is  discharged  for  giving  testimony  before  the  commission 
there  is  a  i^enalty  of  $200,  and  we  had  one  case  where  we  got  $100 
fine,  so  we  have  no  trouble  along  that  line. 

Delegate.  Does  the  Washington  law  make  the  offense  a  mis- 
demeanor if  the  minimum  is  not  paid'^ 

Mr.  Younger.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition  to  the  liability  of  the  back 
pay  he  becomes  indebted  to  the  State  for  $100  for  10  days.  In  that 
period  we  may  sue  him  for  $1,000.  If  he  is  emplo3ang  50  girls  and  the 
books  show  that  he  has  not  paid  the  minimum  wage  to  those  girls 
for  one  week,  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  $10  to  $100  that  he  owes 
to  the  State  for  violating  the  law  is  a  Avonderful  persuader.  He  is' 
not  a  criminal,  but  he  owes  the  State  that  money  in  addition  to  what 
he  owes  the  girls.    In  some  cases  the)''  have  paid  as  high  as  $2,000. 

Delegate.  Then  you  bring  that  case  into  municipal  court  or  do 
you  go  to  district  court? 

Mr.  KoNOP.  I  Avas  going  to  suggest  that  the  benefit  from  that  kind 
of  i^rocedure  is  that  the  matter  is  reported  to  the  attorney  general 
and  the  case  is  brought  before  a  court  of  records,  instead  of  going 
to  a  justice  court.  The  attorney  general  commences  an  action  for 
civil  damages.  We  find  a  lot  of  men  respect  proceedings  of  that 
kind  more  than  a  justice  court  trial  by  a  country  jury. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  Minnesota  they  have  been  hoping  to  adopt 
the  Wisconsin  law  in  regard  to  Avomen  and  children. 

Mr.  Frye,  director,  employment  department  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  had  that  law  for  several  years. 
We  have  had  scores  of  prosecutions  and  only  one  case  on  constitu- 
tionality fought  in  the  courts,  and  that  Avas  decided  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  question  in  Minnesota  has  been  the  amount 
that  you  can  sue  for  in  district  court.  You  can  not  sue  for  less  than 
$500.  Of  course  all  violations  do  not  run  that  far  before  being  dis- 
covered. A  change  would  haA'e  to  be  made  in  the  law  to  allow  going 
into  court  for  a  less  amount. 

Miss  Peterson.  The  District  of  Columbia,  if  I  am  right,  has 
placed  $15.50  as  a  minimum  for  the  printing  trade. 

Delegate.  What  is  the  retail  store  minimum? 

Mr.  Steavart.  It  Avas  made  $16.50  a  Aveek. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Is  that  a  living  wage  there?  Does  the  laAv  provide 
that  it  be  a  living  wage? 

INIiss  Peterson.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
laAv,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  does. 

Mr.  Steavart.  The  laAv  does  not  specify  a  living  Avage,  but  does 
recognize  a  living-wage  idea  in  the  fixing  of  a  minimum.  Of 
course,  the  board  is  making  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  a  minimum  Avage  Avliich  shall  be  a  liv- 
ing Avage.  I  understand  that  that  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
board,  but  is  not  Avritten  in  the  laAv. 
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i  Miss  Peterson.  We  will  go  back  to  Miss  Copp's  question.  Will 
you  please  repeat  your  question,  ]Miss  Copp'^ 

Miss  Copp.  What  advantages  are  there  for  the  employees  in  pro- 
f  viding  for  a  six  or  nine  months'  learning  period,  and  what  is  the 
advantage  of  making  lower  Avages  for  younger  children  ^ 

Miss  Peterson.  I  suppose  the  first  is  a  concession  to  the  employers 
rather  than  being  necessary.  I  wish  Ave  could  have  some  expression 
on  that  from  the  delegates.  What  is  there  in  making  apprentice- 
shij)  six  or  nine  months  in  certain  trades  ^'  Why  not  nial^e  it  shorter? 
f  Mr.  Younger.  It  Avould  be  more  just  to  make  it  shorter  but  the 
employers  will  not  agree  to  it.  We  have  to-day  in  Spokane  a  manu- 
facturer who  moved  there  from  Ohio.  We  haA'e  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  him  anyway.  We  have  in  Washington  a  25-per-cent-of-ap- 
prentices  rule.  This  manufacturer  was  continually  asking  for  more, 
for  50  per  cent.  He  said  he  could  not  find  experienced  help,  and 
that  is  Avhy  the  manufacturers  want  a  longer  apprenticeship  period. 
I  do  not  knoAv  what  the  limit  in  other  States  is  as  to  apprenticeship, 
but  Ave  have  a  general  schedule  covering  the  ditferent  occupations. 
It  is  $9  the  first  month,  $10  for  the  second,  and  $11  for  third. 
;    Practically  all  are  along  the  same  lines,  increasing  each  month. 

Miss  Copp.  Let  me  ask  this  question :  Suppose  a  Avoman  21  years 
of  age  would  apply  for  work  in  a  hosiery  factory  and  a  girl  of  15 
applies  the  same  day.  The  girl  is  working  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  Avoman  has  worked  in  other  trades,  ^^diat  makes  the  woman  of 
21  more  A-aluable  to  the  hosiery  manufacturer  than  the  girl  of  15  ? 
What  has  she  except  a  general  acquaintance  Avith  shop  conditions 
and  shop  experience  ?  What  makes  her  so  much  more  valuable  as 
a  beginner  in  the  hosiery  factory  than  the  girl  of  15? 

Mr.  Younger.  Because  she  has  more  experience  in  shop  work. 
She  has  an  idea  of  machinery,  knows  Avhat  there  is  to  do,  Avhile 
the  younger  girl  has  never  been  in  a  factory. 

Miss  Copp.  Plow  long  Avill  it  take  for  the  girl  of  15  to  get  Avhat  the 
woman  of  21  has  learned  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  It  depends  upon  the  girl.  It  wdll  not  take  more 
than  a  Aveek  if  she  is  a  bright  girl  and  adapted  to  that  kind  of  Avork. 
|»:  Miss  Bresette.  Does  it  not  encourage  the  labor  of  minors?  I 
ImoAv  from  my  own  experience.  I  applied  for  work  at  places  Avhere 
there  Avas  a  permanent  sign  for  girls.  They  told  me  I  was  too  old. 
j ■  I  resented  this  insult  on  my  youth.  It  is  to  the  adA^antage  of  the 
manufacturer  to  haA'e  these  younger  girls,  so  it  seems  to  me.  It  does 
encourage  the  employment  of  minors  and  that  places  a  premium  on  it. 

Mr.  Younger.  That  is  Avhy  we  haA'e  a  25  per  cent  limit.  OtherAvise 
some  of  the  employers  Avould  have  SO  per  cent  minors. 

Mr.  Steavart.  I  do  not  belieA^e  that  you  can  atford  to  ignore  the 
value  of  industrial  experience  of  any  sort.  There  is  an  intangible 
something  that  girls  Avho  haA-e  worked  liaA^e  which  the  girl  who  has 
not  worked  anyAvhere,  who  has  neA'^er  done  anything  in  an  industrial 
way,  has  not  got.  As  to  how  long  it  takes  to  get  it,  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  learning  period  on  an  age  basis  should  be  short,  particularly 
for  women  who  liaA-e  had  experience  in  other  lines  of  work.  If  a 
man  has  30  da_ys  in  Avhich  to  teach  the  work  he  Avill  train  the  girl  in 
that  time.  If  he  has  six  or  nine  months  he  Avili  keep  her  Avorking  at 
less  than  a  minimum  Avage  for  the  six  or  nine  months. 
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Miss  Pkterson.  I  think  we  have  run  over  our  time  and  will  have 
to  stop.  If  after  we  are  through  Avith  other  subjects  Ave  can  take 
up  the  subject  again,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  women's  place  in 
State  departments.  We  will  try  to  take  up  that  matter  again  this 
afternoon. 

HOW  A  UNIFIED  POLICY  MIGHT  BE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENTS  IN  MEETING  AND  HANDLING  LABOR  QUES- 
TIONS DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  RECONSTRUCTION. 

By  Louis  L.  Allen,  Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  Tennessee. 
[This  pappr  was  snbmittPd  but  not  read.] 

We  have  the  much-heralded  period  of  reconstruction  with  us 
to-day.  It  has  come  quietly;  it,  so  far,  abides  with  us  in  peace,  and 
its  promises  have  not  yet  aroused  an  luidue  apprehension  of  disaster. 
But  beneath  the  quiet  and  undemonstrative  circumstances  of  its  visi- 
tation Ave  recognize  great  and  far-reaching  potentialities  that  must 
engage  our  fullest  and  freest  consideration  in  the  interests  of  labor, 
of  society,  and  of  government. 

Reconstruction,  in  the  sense  in  Avhich  Ave  are  using  it,  is  generally 
iconoclastic — a  AA'recker  of  established  institutions.  Its  process  is 
first  to  comjilete  the  destruction  that  Avas  begun  and  far  advanced  by 
Avar,  or  epidemic,  or  earthquake,  in  order  that  the  progress  of  recon- 
struction might  be  from  the  ground  up.  This  is  probably  due,  in 
large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  great  disaster  destroys  the  equilibrium 
of  society,  banishes  man's  faith  in  existing  institutions  as  a  whole;  in 
fact,  fixes  the  mental  focus  of  humanity  upon  an  abnormal  perspec- 
tiA'e,  AAdiich  thorough  and  more  natural  consideration  Avould  convince 
us  is  impossible  of  attainment. 

Coming  out  of  the  furnace  of  suffering  and  trial,  Ave  are  easily  led 
to  vieAv  extravagant  propaganda  as  heralding  a  deliverance  from 
further  trials,  to  look  upon  the  propagandist  as  a  neAV  Messiah.  The 
trouijle  is  not  so  much  that  men  haA'e  changed  as  that  for  a  period 
after  disaster — such  as  Avar — they  are  not  themseh-es. 

The  conditions  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  and  Turkey,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  other  European  and  Asiatic  territories,  is  the  best 
proof  of  this.  Hoav  can  Ave  blame  these  miserable  peoples,  just  de- 
liA'ered  from  the  crucible  of  awful  Avar,  for  leaping  to  fantastic  con- 
clusions as  the  solution  of  the  new  problems  of  reconstruction  that 
confront  them,  AA'hen  tliere  AA-as  no  force,  no  friend  to  proffer  them 
a  better  solution,  no  physician  to  offer  to  them  an  antidote  for  the 
poisons  that  were  being  fed  into  their  Aveakened  and  inefficient  minds. 

In  our  oAvn  coimtry  to-da}^  reconstruction  presents  its  problems, 
of  a  less  pronounced  aspect  of  danger,  yet  of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  Bolshevik  deljacle  at  Seattle  and  the  May  day  miscarriage  of 
anarchism  Avere  not  parts  of  the  i)rol)]em  itself;  they  Avere  only  the 
eruptions  on  the  cuticle  of  society  that  indicated  the  conditions  that 
exist  beneath  the  surface.  Yet  they  Avere  themselves  evidence  enough 
that  there  prevails,  even  here,  the  same  extensive  proj^aganda  that 
has  elscAvhere  caught  the  released  armies  and  the  helpless  populace 
in  the  ebb  tide  of  Avar  and  borne  them  on  to  self-destruction.  Nor 
has  the  end  l)een  reached.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  reconstruction  is  not  really  a  momentary  circumstance  of  the 
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■  return  to  peace  conditions.  It  is  the  process  of  evolution  that  follows 
"war  and  may  exist  over  a  period  of  Ions;  duration.  For  10  years,  for 
a  quarter  century,  perhaps,  the  disorganizino;  effects  of  the  Great  War 
may  yet  weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  that  re- 
construction Avill  not  have  been  completed. 

And  during  all  that  period  our  people  must  be  safeguarded  against 
the  tendency  to  surrender  to  the  alluring  promises  of  violent  change. 

:  But  how  are  we  to  meet  the  new  and  dangerous  conditions  so  as  to 
overcome  their  tendency  and  to  stabilize  society  before  it  becomes 
irretrievably  disorganized? 

We  are,  in  this  discussion,  treating  reconstruction  as  a  labor  prob- 
lem only,  not  because  it  affects  labor  alone,  but  because  if  laborers 

I     Trho  form  the  overwhelmingly  larger   part   of  the   populace  are 

I      stabilized,  society  as  a  vhole  is  in  no  danger  of  demoralization  and 

I  destruction. 

I         I  hold  to  the  proposition  tliat  the  condition  of  society  as  a  Avhole 
I     is  of  exactly  such  a  nature  as  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  com- 
I     munity  Avarrants.    Not  money,  nor  culture,  nor  industrial  deA^elop- 
^     Tnent.  prescribes  the  limitations  of  the  happiiK^ss  and  contentment 
*      and  progress  of  the  masses,  but  the  mental  attitude  and  psychological 
relations  of  the  people  Avho  labor  for  Avages,  as  decided  from  the 
manner  of  their  living.    Wlien  Rome  Avas  at  the   height  of  its 
wealth  and  culture,  it  fell  because  its  foundations  Avere  rotten.  When 
the  German  Empire  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and 
kultur,  it  was  destroyed  because  in  building  its  structure  the  happi- 
ness and  riglits  of  the  masses  Avere  ignored. 

The  problems  of  reconstruction  that  confront  us  to-day  are  social 
l^roblems,  but  as  social  ]n"oblems  they  have  their  natural  solution  in 
the  conditions  of  labor  that  shall  be  developed  during  the  jjeriod  of 
reconstruction.  This,  then,  is  the  plain  proposition  that  confronts  the 
Nation :  To  create  such  a  moral  valuation  of  labor  and  to  so  con- 
struct all  conditions  of  labor  that  men  and  Avomen  will  find  happiness 
and  contentment  in  their  condition  of  life,  and  Avill  not  turn  to  wild 
and  impossible  philosophies  in  visions  born  of  mental  disease,  and 
their  end  in  racial  degeneration. 

To  do  this  Avill  require  a  nation-Avide  propaganda  that  Avill  meet 
and  overcome  the  nefarious  propaganda  of  the  destructionists.  The 
I     incendiai"ism  of  the  anarchists,  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  and  the  Bolshevists 
5'     must  be  met  by  convincing  argument  and  action  that  Avill  shoAv  their 
-      futility  and  their  inutility. 

Here,  then,  is  the  field  for  cooperative  activit}^  among  the  labor  de- 
^;     partments  of  the  States.    During  the  Great  War  Ave  have  had  a  con- 
stant  repetition  of  the  efforts  by  Federal  agencies  to  bring  about 
I    united  policies  among  State  bureaus  on  various  labor  questions.  In 
I     nearly  all  cases  the  result  Avas  imperceptible.   The  Labor  Department 
of  the  United  States  is  a  great  department,  but  it  is  not  a  proper 
starting  point  for  a  unification  of  policies  among  the  States.  Its 
personal  agencies,  as  directed  through  various  bureaus,  are  earnest, 
sincere,  and  helpful;  but.  after  all,  they  are  in  many  cases  composed 
of  theorists  whose  theories  are  not  founded  upon  personal  experience 
and  direct  contact. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  departments  are,  generally,  made  up 
of  men  and  women  actually  in  the  field  Avho  observe  the  conditions 
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as  they  exist  ;  Avho  feel  tlie  pulse  of  the  Avorking  people  with  sym- 
pathetic toTich;  who  know  their  sufferings  because  they  j)artake  of 
them,  and  their  needs  because  they  share  them. 

To  the  States  belongs  the  duty  of  initiating  and  carrying  forward 
the  unifications  of  policies  in  regard  to  labor  problems  during  recon- 
struction. First,  the  flood  of  s|)oken  and  Avritten  propaganda  that  is 
sweej^ing  over  the  land,  vitiating  the  lives  of  the  masses  with 
venomed  poison  prostituting  peaceful  homes  and  destroying  the  re- 
lations of  family  life,  nnist  be  met  by  a  counterflood  of  sweet  and 
wholesome  speech  and  printed  word  calculated  to  instill  into  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  a  higii  sense  of  their  own  moral  worth,  a 
nobler  and  better  estimate  of  the  domestic  institutions,  a  pride  in 
the  Cxoveriiment  that  is  their  Government,  and  a  saner  outlook  upon 
the  future. 

Cooperation  in  this  could  be  easily  attained  by  the  lal)or  officials 
of  the  various  States  entering  into  an  understanding  whereby,  when 
one  State  discovers  or  originates  a  valuable  work  of  composition,  or 
secures  tlie  services  of  a  gifted  and  con^dncing  speaker,  with  which 
to  combat  the  evils  of  the  times  and  a<lvocate  right  principles  and 
methods  the  asset  thus  acquired  shall  be  shared  with  the  other  States. 
By  this  method  of  pooling  resources,  the  cost  may  also  be  largely 
reduced. 

The  labor  official  of  a  State,  whether  himself  a  laboring  man  or 
not,  if  he  is  giving  pro]->er  attention  to  his  work,  is  in  close  touch  Avith 
l)oth  employers  and  em])loyees,  and  his  spoken  Avord  thus  acquires  the 
largest  audience  throughout  his  jurisdiction. 

Second,  unemployment  sliould  become  the  first  study  of  every  labor 
l)ureau  in  the  country  during  reconstruction,  but  not  only  should  it 
be  studied,  it  should  be  diminished  just  as  far  as  possible,  and  totally 
abolished  if  at  all  Avithin  the  poAver  of  human  endeaA^or.  I  think  that 
the  advancement  of  lal)or  standards  has  reached  that  point  Avhere  they 
may  be  maintained  for  a  time  Avith  the  least  effort,  and  thus  might 
be  released  resources  in  men  and  money  which  could  be  turned  Avith 
far  greater  advantage  into  the  task  of  directing  and  supervising  the 
em]:)loyment  of  labor. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  more  than  3,000,000  returning  soldiers 
and  the  more  than  5,000,000  migratory  laborers  who  are  now  seeking 
definite  emjiloyment  Avill  all,  because  of  the  evil  effects  of  AA^ar  I  have 
before  mentioned,  need,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  the  kindly 
]ie]])ful  hand  of  a  directing  agent  in  their  efforts.  I  have  had  some 
Avith  AAdiom  I  have  discussed  this  question  say  that  the  Federal  Em- 
])loyment  Service  is  this  agent;  l)ut  it  will  not  fill  the  great  need  here 
mentioned.  We  may  try  to  palliate  the  fact  as  far  as  we  can,  but 
about  a  Federal  agency  of  any  kind  there  is  a  reserve,  something  of 
austerity,  something  of  the  implacable,  Avhich  too  often  repels  Avhere 
it  is  really  intended  to  attract.  This  may  not  be  characteristic  of  the 
men  and  the  AA'omen  who  constitute  the  agency ;  it  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  source  from  AAdiich  the  agency  draAvs  its  authority,  the  source  that 
is  politically  supreme. 

Yet  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Employment  SerAdce  renders  this 
task  much  easier  of  attaimnent.  There  should  be  the  closest  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  and  Federal  authorities.  If  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  in  any  State  is  not  by  nature  qualified  to  enter  into  this 
Irind  of  individual  cooperation,  then  such  a  one  should  be  speedily 
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re^^laced  by  another  who  is  so  qualified.  Reconstruction  Avill  not  wait 
upon  any  official  to  readjust  himself  to  the  changed  conditions.  Re- 
construction Avill  proceed  to  function  with  the  agencies  at  hand.  If 
they  are  incompetent  to  direct  the  course  of  reconstruction  along  lines 
that  are  safe  and  sane,  then  God  help  the  country  and  the  people ! 
i  In  the  matter  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  sources  of  labor  and  the 
sources  of  employment  tlie  State  labor  departments  have  no  equals. 
There  are  few  States  in  the  Union  where  their  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions  is  not  of  the  completest  kind.  They  may  not  have  statis- 
tics at  immediate  command  or  charts  ready  prepared,  but  they  know 
Avhere  the  weak  and  strong  places  are,  where  are  the  under  and  over 
supplies.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  ability  of  the  Federal  service 
to  manipulate  the  machinery  of  distribution,  ought  to  form  a  most 
effective  combination. 

Therefore,  to  secure  the  very  best  results  in  this  particular,  if  an 
agreement  could  be  reached  hy  all  or  a  large  number  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  State  de- 
partments'to  carry  on  the  work  of  assembling  the  facts  as  to  actual 
materials  for  rendering  effective  employment  service — the  jobs  and 
the  men — while  the  Federal  Govei'nment  would  see  that  they  were 
properly  distributed.  In  this  particular  the  States  should  work  in 
harmonious  cooperation,  one  State  supplying  others  Avith  all  the  facts 
as  regards  local  demand  and  supply  of  labor,  secured  through  its 
particular  forces  of  inspectors,  agents,  etc.,  and  kept  in  such  manner 
that  it  can  be  readily  used  to  any  advantageous  purpose  by  its  clerical 
forces. 

Thus,  a  continuous  system  of  exchange  of  facts  and  figures  Avould 
be  carried  on  by  the  States,  with  the  Federal  service  acting  as  execu- 
tive in  controlling  the  labor  turnover  throughout  the  country. 

Third,  Avages  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be 
considered  in  connection  Avith  reconstruction.  Yet  it  is  not  merely 
the  question  of  wages,  but  rather  the  relation  that  Avages  bear  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

In  this  connection  there  is  much  Avork  that  might  be  done  Ijy  State 
bureaus,  the  results  of  Avhich  Avliile  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  atten- 
tion vary  rapidly,  after  all  Avill  have  a  strong  bearing  on  final  results. 

I  do  not  believe  laboring  people,  generally,  are  given  to  asking 
a  higher  wage  than  they  ought  to  haA  e.  but  sometimes  their  demands 
are  greater  than  the  particular  industries  iuA'oh'ed  can  well  stand. 
Such  demands  are  made  Avithout  due  regard  for  conditions,  and  are 
subject  to  modification  upon  presentation  of  the  facts.  In  a  larger 
number  of  cases  the  employers  are  uuAvilling  to  pay  a  Avage  that 
their  business  will  stand  and  that  the  emploj'ee  is  justified  by  living 
conditions  in  asking. 

The  fixing  of  wage  scales  is  not  a  governmental  function,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  there  might  be  an  adjustment  of  inter- 
ests, an  arrangement  of  duties,  that  Avill  giA'e  to  one  or  the  other 
j)arty  a  better  understanding  of  actual  conditions  and  a  more 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  situation  presented.  Every  State 
bureau  should  have  a  division  devoted  to  Avage  statistics  and  statis- 
tics regarding  the  cost  of  living. 

Every  State  bureau  should  keep  in  properly  compiled  form  reports 
as  to  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  the  various  States  and  communities 
of  the  Nation.   At  any  moment  such  data  might  be  made  useful  as 
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a  deternnning-  factor  Avlien  given  proper  publicity  where  wage  ques- 
tions arise. 

Finally,  during  the  reconstruction  period  we  will  probablv  have 
a  great  increase  in  labor  disjiutes.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  disturbances 
of  the  radical  elements,  Avhich  are  more  of  a  political  than  of  an 
economic  character.  These  are  often  furthered  and  aided  through 
agitation  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  and  labor  departments  may,  by  united 
action,  as  heretofore  shown,  render  service  in  combating  them.  But 
a  purely  labor  dispute,  which  if  left  to  run  its  course  often  develops 
ink)  the  other  and  greater  disaffection,  may,  if  taken  at  the  proper 
moment,  be  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  under  State  guidance.  The 
official  of  the  State  labor  department  is  often  in  position  to  act  as 
mediator  between  employer  and  employee,  whethei'  endowed  with 
State  authority  to  act  in  such  capacity  or  not.  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  good  offices  of  the  State 
otKcial  are  offered  they  are  welcomed  by  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. I  feel  that  the  results  would  be  far-reaching — indeed,  of 
almost  immeasurable  benefit — if  the  resources  of  all  the  Sta*te  depart- 
ments could  be  combined  in  this  particular  work  of  preventing, 
directing,  and  settling  labor  disputes,  so  that  at  any  time  a  great  need 
arises  in  any  one  State  there  might  be  a  reservoir  of  united  material 
to  draw  from  with  which  to  induce  peace  among  the  elements  of 
industry  and  mutual  effort  for  a  common  prosperity. 

I  have  thus  given  a  few  of  the  details  for  a  miified  polic}^  among 
State  departments  that  I  conceive  would  be  effective  in  this  trying 
period  of  reconstruction.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble in  this  paper  to  carry  out  the  plan  to  its  final  analysis. 

AFTERWAR  PROBLEMS  IN  CANADA. 

By  Felix  Makois,  Registi'av  of  Boards  of  Coiicilinrion  and  Aiiiitratioii,  Qin^liec, 

Canada. 

[Read  by  Miss  Li.\.\A  E.  Bresette,  Seeretary-Treasurer  of  tbe  Association.] 

There  are  several  afterwar  pi-oblems  in  Canada,  but  the  most 
serious  is  certainly  the  labor  situation.  Conditions  just  now  parallel 
in  some  respects  what  we  have  heard  of  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  in 
Bavaria,  and  elsewhere.  The  difference  is  in  the  people  involved. 
Real  Canadians,  of  the  genuine  stock,  will  not  resort  to  violence  and 
outrage  as  the  outlaws  of  bolshevism  have  done.  But  I  have  no 
guaranty  that  such  outlaws  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  dominate 
the  situation,  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  mob,  to  seize  weapons  or 
l^roduce  them  from  secret  stores,  as  has  been  the  case  elsewhere,  and 
make  themselves  masters  by  force  of  an  otherwise  peaceful  com- 
munity. It  may  be  thought  that  such  a  view  is  exaggerated.  I  fear 
there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  danger  being  unclerestimated  than 
overestimated. 

Xo  doul)t  the  authorities  are  active,  but  the  community  sliould  be 
alive  to  what  is  going  on.  The  strike  situation  in  the  east  of  Canada 
is,  perhaps,  not  comparable  in  dangerous  possibilities  with  that  in 
the  A\^est.  but  the  underground  forces,  which  German}^  let  loose  upon 
the  earth  before  and  durino-  the  war,  are  s-till  active  and  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called  they  are  all  inspired  with  one  motive.   It  is 
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'the  overthrow  of  all  that  stands  in  opposition  to  Germany.  Bolshe- 
vism was  let  loose  by  the  Germans  in  Russia,  I.  W.  W.-ism  was  let 
loose  by  the  Germans  in  the  United  States.  The  "  one  big  union  "  is 
of  the  same  breed  and  has  for  its  object  the  disintegration  and  dis- 
jDersal  of  union  labor  in  Canada. 

Many  employers  so  far  have  helped  to  play  the  game  of  Germany 
as  if  they  knew  exactly  what  Germany  wanted,  and  hastened  to 
oblige.  Slany  labor  men,  with  their  laudations  of  bolshevism,  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  whether  intentionally  or  not  they  know  best. 
All  this  would  matter  little  if  the  economic  situation  were  not  already 
strained  to  the  breaking  point.  The  long  elfort  of  the  war  has  well- 
nigh  exhausted  the  nations.  Even  those  that  are  wealthy  and  well 
furnished,  like  the  United  States,  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  dire 
need  and  distress  of  the  many  nations  of  Europe.  The  average  lot 
•of  the  world  to-day  is  below  the  famine  mark.  In  some  places  the 
terror  of  hunger  is  cliano-ino-  the  nature  of  men. 

The  present  labor  condition  in  Canada  is  due,  without  doubt,  to 
the  high  cost  of  living.  This  gradually  came  about  through  the  posi- 
tive refusal  of  food  controllers  to  control  or  authorities  of  any  kind 
to  fix  prices.  The  profiteers  proved  to  be  more  influential  than  the 
people  when  the  matter  was  considered,  until  now  the  index  figure 
is  102  per  cent  higher  than  when  the  war  began.  As  prices  rose  it 
was  necessary  for  wages  to  rise  so  that  men  might  live.  As  they  rose 
•expenses  rose.  People  with  fixed  incomes  and  on  salaries,  among 
whom  are  the  (Tovernment  employees,  have  suffered  terribly  and 
without  relief.  All  they  can  do  is  to  pinch  and  starve,  to  mend  and 
mind.  Still  prices  continue  to  soar,  and  yet  higher  wages  are  de- 
manded, until  the  situation  is  like  the  culmination  of  a  bull  market. 
Evervbody  wants  to  unload,  but  there  is  no  one  to  unload  on. 

The  Bolshevists,  who  care  for  nothing  but  chaos,  having  an  insane 
idea  that  chaos  can  be  recreated  by  their  fiat,  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  promote  the  disorder.  The  absolute  recklessness  of  the  profiteers 
has  created  sympathy  for  bolshevism  among  many  of  the  salaried 
and  small  fixed-income  classes.  These  people,  naturally  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  but  ground  down  and  trodden  on  liv  the  profiteers,  are 
tempted  to  alienate  tliemselves  from  their  natural  alliances,  so  much 
are  they  suffering. 

Whatever  the  labor  men  want  in  the  way  of  an  8-hour  day  and  a 
living  wage  must  be  granted  them,  but  the  way  to  restore  money  to 
its  value  of  days  before  the  war  is  to  create  wealth  for  money  to 
represent,  to  produce  to  the  limit,  to  be  active  in  every  useful  and 
necessary  channel  of  productive  energy. 

Profiteering,  watering  stock,  melon-cutting,  the  whole  flimflam 
policy  of  inflating  nothing  into  something  was  bound  to  have  its 
social  reaction.  This  has  come  in  the  strike  and  all  that  is  involved 
with  it. 

If  all  the  forces  of  the  Xation  do  not  get  back  to  their  pressing 
dut_v  of  producing  wealth,  creating  values  out  of  the  ground,  there 
are  greater  trials  still  ahead  of  us.  Idle  hands  or  idle  money,  they 
have  an  equal  culpability. 

There  must  be  cooperation  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
obvious  now  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  that  a  good  deal  of  influ- 
ence of  the  right  kind  will  be  necessary  to  bring  about  a  sensible 
frame  of  mind  between  the  two  economic  partners. 
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Leii-islation  should  be  passed  to  eliminate  the  effective  opposition 
of  employers  to  trade-unions.  The  trade-iuiion  has  as  much  right 
to  its  place  as  the  merger  or  the  trust  or  the  combine. 

Employers  must  begin  to  understand  that  the  interests  of  a  Xation 
are  common  to  all,  and  no  individual  can  separate  himself  or  his 
Avealth  or  influence  from  the  national  welfare.  Cooperation  among 
all  classes  is  the  foundation  of  our  future  in  Canada,  and  the  most 
patriotic  and  intelligent  will  be  foremost  in  securing  it. 

Before  it  is  too  late  the  whole  Nation  should  take  counsel  on  these 
matters.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  capital  or  labor,  of  capitalists  or  labor 
men.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  national  life.  It  must  be  taken  up  on 
broad  principles.  There  must  be  justice  as  between  man  and  man, 
between  men  and  the  Nation.  There  must  be  consideration.  And 
there  must  be  common  sense.  The  comparatively  trifling  interests 
of  a  few  firms  and  their  selfish  regard  for  their  own  affairs  must  not 
be  allowed  to  imperil  the  life  of  the  whole  community. 

THE  REHABILITATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

By  Chakles  McGaffeee,  Industrial  Goiuinissioiier  of  South  Dakota. 

In  these  days  of  the  divided  dollar,  or  the  discounted  dollar,  or- 
the  depreciated  dollar,  or  the  double-duty  dollar — denominate  it  as 
you  desire — a  man  is  likely  worth  $3  per  day  from  his  eyes  down. 
By  working  the  top  part  of  his  head  a  man  may  be  worth,  possibh^, 
a  dozen  times  that,  and  be  able  to  collect  it. 

If  some  of  the  members  whicli  give  him  the  $3  value  are  disabled 
there  comes  the  greater  need  for  help  from  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
develo])ing  that  value  is  the  age-long  struggle  of  the  intellect  over  the 
brute,  in  which  the  intellect  may  always  triumph.  , 

A  handicap  is  a  state  of  mind.  The  man  who  has  a  handicap  must 
change  his  mind.  No  one  but  he  can  overlook  it.  Clear  grit  will 
overcome  any  handicap  as  long  as  there  is  a  mind  to  change. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  or  disabled  in  industry  is 
so  recent  that  no  very  good  data  have  been  at  hand  for  presentation  to 
3'ou,  and  some  of  you  who  have  been  of  direct  service  in  conducting 
the  work  will  be  able  to  add  to  the  discussion.  The  subject  is  the 
I'ehabilitation  of  soldiers,  but  Ave  all  believe  as  firmly  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  soldiers  in  the  shops  or  our  sailors  on  the  seas  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  rehabilitation  or  reeducation  of  soldiers  naturally  began  in 
Europe.    The  problem  arrived  before  the  nations  knew  there  Avas  a 
problem.    The  information  Avas  given  quickly  and  unexpectedly — 
someAvhat  like  the  dog  on  the  electric  raihvay  Avhose  curiosity  led' 
him  to  smell  the  third  rail. 

ITALY. 

Italy  began  her  Avork  of  rehabilitation  in  1915,  when  she  had  not 
yet  declared  Avar.  The  gi'eat  question  of  assistance  to  the  disabled 
Avas  discussed.  The  public  Avas  educated  through  publicity.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  committees  were  formed  and  sufficient  funds  col- 
lected for  the  establishment  of  relief  societies.  These  organizations 
were  due  to  the  initiative  of  private  individuals.    Before  the  war 
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there  was  only  one  institution  for  the  education  of  disabled  civilians, 
but  there  were  men  with  sufficient  exj^erience  to  prepare  the  practical 
-and  rational  methods  adopted.  That  the  work  might  be  centralized, 
3  federation  of  committees  was  formed  at  Rome  in  1915,  which  spread 
the  propaganda  and  collected  A'ery  large  funds.  All  the  greater  cities 
w^ere  proA'ided  with  these  schools.  Then  the  Government  began  to 
assist  through  the  war  department  and  also  through  a  national  com- 
mission provided  by  law  in  Italy.  Italy  has  an  association  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  with  a  present  membership  of  50,000. 

The  Government  has  granted  a  subsidy  and  a  certain  amount  is 
.allowed  each  soldier.  At  the  end  of  the  physical  and  orthopedic 
treatment  the  disabled  man  is  required  b};'  law  to  spend  at  least  15 
days  in  the  training  school.  Further  training  is  not  compulsory,  but 
60  per  cent  have  chosen  the  training.  When  possible  the  men  are  edu- 
cated for  the  trade  followed  by  them  in  the  prewar  days  or  one 
similar  to  it.  This  rule  applies  particularly  to  agricultural  laborers. 
With  the  advantage  of  scientific  training  the  disabled  men  may  get 
■even  better  yields  than  formerly  under  the  crude  methods.  Because 
of  the  great  number  of  men  who  want  Government  appointments 
they  are  discouraged  from  training  for  them.  They  are  also  dis- 
couraged from  going  to  the  city.  The  retraining  for  agriculture  has 
not  proved  wholly  encouraging.  Preference  is  given  to  the  disabled 
in  a])pointment  and  employment.  Further,  should  the  disabled  sol- 
dier have  to  return  to  the  hospital  any  time  within  three  years  after 
his  discharge  the  Government  will  assist  him. 

.  FRANCE. 

Vocational  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers  in  France  bej^ond  the 
mere  charitable  giving  was  first  worked  out  in  Lyons  by  the  mayor 
of  that  city.  The  Lyons  schools  have  served  as  models.  Their  ben- 
efit became  public  knowledge  and  the  work  was  undertaken  in 
various  parts  of  the  Republic.  Under  the  minister  of  commerce  the 
Government  undertook  the  work  through  the  trade  schools,  but 
many  of  these  taught  branches  not  suited  to  disabled  men,  and  in 
most  of  them  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  separate  classes.  There 
are  more  than  100  schools  now  conducted,  some  accommodating  more 
than  300  men.  At  first  these  were  for  discharged  soldiers,  but  in 
1916  some  were  started  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  and  the 
reeducation  began  before  discharge.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
to  training  for  the  greatest  possible  use  of  their  limbs  to  men  who 
have  received  so-called  functional  injuries.  Schools  have  been  con- 
ducted under  many  agencies,  departments,  municipalities,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  hospitals,  but  all  have  now  been  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  public  body.  A  register  is  kept  of  every  invalided 
soldier  and  a  register  blank  filed  to  give  the  required  data  of  each 
case.  In  scope  the  plan  includes  (1)  a  hospital  where  the  soldier 
receives  his  functional  reeducation  and  finishes  his  treatment;  (2) 
an  institution  where  artificial  limbs  are  made  and  distributed;  (3) 
a  school  of  training  along  agricultural,  commercial,  or  trade  lines. 
A  surprising  feature  is  that  the  schools  have  not  been  as  largely 
patronized  as  the  numbers  would  suggest,  and  they  have  had  to 
resort  to  advertising.  The  proportion  of  the  disabled  men  to  take 
the  reeducation,  however,  remains  small,  clue  to  the  men  themselves, 
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partly  through  fear  that  increasing  their  earning  capacity  will  de- 
crease their  pensions.  Some  schools  have  been  able  to  organize  so 
that  Avages  are  paid  the  men.  and  at  some  the  product  of  the  shop  is 
sold  to  bring  revenue.  The  curriculum  includes  instruction  in  man- 
ual trades;  most  commonly  taught  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  bas- 
ketry, harness  making,  tinsmithing,  and  carpentr}^  These  are  selected 
for  several  reasons.  They  afford  a  good  living  in  city  or  country, 
do  not  require  extensiA^e  equipment,  and  are  asked  for  by  the  men, 
■with  shoemaking  the  most  popular.  To  date  France  has  had  more 
demand  for  these  reeducated  men  than  she  has  been  able  to  meet. 
The  courageous  French  Avere  bled  Avhite  and  liaA^e  the  need  for  all 
kinds  of  service,  and,  remembering  the  visions  of  gray  despair  hov- 
ering near,  tAvo  years  ago  at  this  season,  the  valiant  people  vill 
generously  reAvard  the  sacrifice  of  their  Eepublic''s  saviors. 

ENGLAND. 

The  early  Avork  Avas  undertaken  b}^  private  initiative,  but  it  is 
noAv  national,  and  carried  on  by  the  pensions  ministry.  Years  of 
experience  had  tauglit  the  English  that  the  men  of  its  army,  mostly 
Avithout  trade  or  skill  or  acquired  habits  in  industry,  Avhen  the  time 
came  for  their  return  to  industrial  life  Avere  very  hard  to  place  in 
employment.  Shops  Avere  opened  10  years  ago  in  London  to  train 
discharged  soldiers  for  industrial  Avork.  The  Avar  added  enormously 
to  the  task  of  society  in  this  Avork.  New  shops  were  opened,  and,, 
becaiise  of  the  interest  displayed  by  the  nation's  military  idol,  were 
named  the  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  "Workshops.  These  endeaAor 
to  make  sufficient  revenue  to  compensate  the  men  by  the  sale  of  their 
j^roducts.  Shops  are  noAv  maintained  at  all  the  larger  industrial 
centers,  and  it  is  the  expectation  to  employ  at  least  5,000  men  in 
such  shops. 

Pensions  were  proA-ided  at  first  to  meet  the  loss  to  the  disabled  man 
in  earning  capacity — this  adjusted  by  a  medical  board.  After  six 
months  the  man  Avas  reexamined,  and  if  he  had  been  able  to  secure 
remunerative  employment  his  pension  Avas  likely  to  be  decreased. 
This  brought  about  friction  and  disa]Dpointment,  and  in  1917  the 
method  Avas  changed,  so  the  soldier  rather  than  the  reduced  earning 
capacity  is  considered,  and  a  pension  once  granted  Avas  not  changed. 
That  helped  restore  the  incentive  for  reconstruction  and  advance- 
ment. 

The  man  who  "  lies  down  "  on  his  pension  when  he  might  be  a  pro- 
ductive unit  in  industry  is  not  only  a  loss  to  himself  but  a  drag  on 
society.  The  pensions  may  be  only  a  proper  and  grateful  recognition 
of  the  Nation's  debt  to  him,  but  a  better  recognition  of  his  serAdce  can 
be  given  by  restoring  him  to  a  life  of  improving  activity. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  so  serioiisly  injured  that  it  is  known  he  can 
not  continue  as  a  soldier,  his  return  to  prewar  status  is  begun.  Med- 
ical treatment  is  giA^en  and  artificial  limbs  needed  are  proAdded  before 
he  is  discharged.  Fie  is  given  the  functional  training  and  offered 
opportunity  to  begin  the  course  to  either  resume  his  former  occupa- 
tion or  enter  a  new  one. 

When  the  artificial  limbs  are  fitted,  the  soldier  is  mustered  out  and 
the  pension  is  fixed.  The  further  treatment  needed  is  prescribed  and 
looked  after  by  the  committee  of  his  home  district.   While  the  course 
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of  training  is  taken  voluntarily  by  the  soldier,  a  part  of  his  pension 
may  be  withheld  if  he  does  not  undertake  it.  Placement  of  the  men 
is  Teft  with  the  Government  employment  bureau. 

CANADA. 

Canada  has  had  some  very  interesting  experience  with  disabled 
men,  and  seems  to  be  given  credit  for  proper  care  to  the  entire  num- 
ber better  than  any  other  nation.  Their  system  followed  largely 
that  in  effect  in  the  mother  country.  The  prevalent  idea  in  this  seems 
to  be  that  most  of  the  disabilities  of  soldiers  are  amputation  cases. 
The  fallacy  of  this,  Canadian  soldiers'  statistics  show  most  graphi- 
cally. 

The  number  of  cases,  classified  according  to  disabilities,  is  as  fol- 
lows:  (1)  Leg  disabilities:  Amputation  of  right  leg,  11;  amputation 
of  left  leg.  7;  limitation  of  movement,  180;  varicose  veins,  ^Irtotal, 
219.  (2)  Lungs  and  pleura.  172.  (3)  Arms:  Amputation  of  right 
arm,  7 :  am^Jutation  of  left  arm.  7 :  limitation  of  movement,  136 ; 
total,  150.  (1)  Amputation  of  right  foot,  2;  limitation  of  move- 
ment, 62;  flat  feet,  21:  total  85.  (5)  Heart,  71.  (6)  Eheumatism, 
73.  (7)  Abdominal  and  pelvic  injuries.  61.  (8)  Hands:  Amputa- 
tion of  both  hands,  1;  amputation  of  left  hand,  2;  amputation  one 
to  four  fingers,  15 ;  limitation  of  control  of  left  hand,  17 ;  limitation 
of  control  of  right  hand,  25 ;  total,  CO.  (9)  Defective  vision  :  Totally 
blind.  3;  serious  defect,  11;  total,  11.  (10)  Hearing,  40.  (11)  Xeu- 
rasthenia,  36.  (12)  Kidneys.  (13)  Shell  shock,  31.  (11)  Frac- 
ture of  skull.  23.  (15)  Spinal  injury.  20.  (16)  Gassed,  18.  (17) 
Miscellaneous  cases,  160.   Total  1,300. 

These  figures  give  a  view  somewhat  different  from  the  common 
oj^inion  of  the  necessities  in  this  Avork  of  reeducation.  It  becomes 
considerably  a  matter  of  psychology,  and  technical  training  is  only 
one  item.  The  fundamental  training  of  a  particular  member,  while 
vital,  may  result  in  entire  failure  if  that  is  all  that  is  undertaken. 

CUB  OWN  COUNTRY. 

Under  tlie  plans  adopted  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  soldier  in 
the  United  States,  the  military  and  naval  authorities  will  provide 
him  not  only  with  ordinarv  medical  care  but  also  with  special  treat- 
ment to  put  him  in  the  best  condition  possible  to  return  to  work. 

While  he  is  under  treatment  in  reconstruction  hospitals  maintained 
by  the  Army  and  Navy,  he  Avill  be  offered  educational  advantages 
which  will  promote  his  recovery,  put  his  time  to  good  use,  and  im- 
prove his  chances  for  the  future. 

If  he  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  a  temporary  artificial  limb  will  be 
furnished  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  while  he  is  still  in  the 
hospital.  Later  a  permanent  artificial  limb  of  the  most  modern 
type  will  be  provided  b_y  the  Bureau  of  War  Eisk  Insurance.  It 
will  be  kept  in  repair  and  replaced  Avhen  Avorn  out,  as  long  as  he 
lives,  at  Government  expense. 

After  completion  of  treatment  and  discharge  from  the  Army  or 
NaA-y,  if  he  remains  permanently  disabled  the  Bureau  of  War  Eisk 
Insurance  will  pay  him  until  the  end  of  his  life  disability  compen- 
sation, Avhich  is  intended  as  an  aid  in  working  out  his  future  plans. 
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This  compensation  for  disability  is  paid  whether  or  not  he  has 
taken  out  a  policy  of  war-risk  insurance. 

After  discharge  from  the  service,  if  he  is  disabled  to  any  con- 
siderable degree — so  as  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  disability — 
he  is  offered  training  for  a  skilled  job  in  which  his  injury  will  not 
prevent  his  earning  good  wages.  Experience  of  our  allies  has  shown 
this  to  be  entirely  practicable. 

Compensation  for  permanent  disability  will  not  be  reduced  or  in 
any  way  afl'ected  by  what  he  may  be  able  to  earn.  It  is  determined 
by  his  physical  injury  alone.  He  may  have  earned  on  enlistment 
$20  a  week  and  be  able  after  disability,  by  reason  of  having  taken  a 
course  of  training,  to  earn  $40  a  week,  yet  his  compensation  will  be 
paid  him  just  the  same. 

Training  after  discharge  will  be  provided  him  at  Government 
expense  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  charged 
by  Congress  with  tlie  responsibilit}'  of  restoring  him  to  self-support. 

During  the  course  of  training,  in  order  that  he  may  have  no 
financial  worries,  he  will  receive  either  the  same  pay  as  during  his 
last  month  in  the  service  or  his  compensation  for  disability,  which- 
ever is  larger.  His  family  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  allot- 
ment and  allowances  as  when  he  Avas  in  the  service. 

It  is  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  avail  himself  of  all  opportunities 
of  training,  either  before  or  after  discharge.  While  it  may  be  easy 
noAv  for  even  a  disabled  man  to  get  a  well-paid  but  temporary  job, 
the  labor  situation  will  be  different  in  the  years  after  the  war  when 
normal  conditions  return.  If  he  wants  to  be  independent  and  self- 
supporting  in  the  future  he  must  prepare  now  so  that  later  on  he  will 
be  a  skilled  worker  and  his  services  will  be  in  demand. 

Facts  of  interest  to  the  disahled  soldier,  or  sailor. — When  training 
is  completed  the  Government  Avill  find  for  him  a  desirable  job. 
Ihis  service  Avill  be  performed  for  him  by  the  Federal  Board  in 
cooperation  Avith  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  our 
State  departments. 

After  he  returns  home  and  enters  on  employment  the  home  service 
section  of  the  American  Eed  Cross  Avill  stand  by  as  a  big  brother  to 
help  in  any  possible  Ava}'-  to  make  successful  his  change  from  the 
world  of  the  soldier  back  to  the  world  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Here  is  Avhere  our  offices  can  give  valuable  and  often  direct  assistance. 

Employers  are  giving  careful  thought  to  the  selection  of  jobs  in 
Avhich  his  services  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage — in  which  he  can 
be  paid  good  Avages  and  earn  them.  The  employers  realize  that  Avhat 
he  Avants  is  not  charity  but  the  opportunity  for  self-support. 

Labor  unions  are  giving  thought  to  the  Avays  in  Avhich  disabled 
men  may  be  best  re^Dlaced  in  their  trades,  and  are  prepared  to  assist 
the  readjustment  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  resolved  that  he  shall  have 
every  advantage  Avithin  their  resource,  and  every  chance  to  make  good 
and  get  back  on  his  feet. 

America  is  looking  to  her  disabled  men  in  the  spendid  job  over- 
seas to  "  carry  on  "  after  their  return  home,  to  continue  into  civilian 
life  the  standards  of  self-respect,  honor,  and  courage  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
She  is  looking  to  her  disabled  men  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
useful  and  respected  members  of  the  community. 
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Training  for  self-support  is  not  only  humane  but  economical. 
The  advantages  already  extended  to  injured  soldiers  at  home  and 
abroad  must  be  extended  to  every  citizen  disabled  in  industry  or  acci- 
dent. 

Rehabilitation  is  the  fundamental  means  of  attack  on  the  problem 
of  disability. 

Lands  for  soldiers. — The  best  rehabilitation  in  most  of  our  States, 
especially,  of  course,  the  West  and  South,  but  also  in  the  North  and 
East,  is  getting  the  soldiers  trained  when  needed  and  located  on  the 
land. 

Land  settlement  has  been  brought  probably  to  the  greatest  success 
in  the  Australian  States;  one  b>y  well-calculated  policy  was  able  to 
increase  under  Government  direction  an  annual  immigration  of 
60,000  gradually  to  750,000  per  year  the  seventh  year  of  the  plan  un- 
dertaken. It  is  new  in  America.  Our  individualistic  tendencies 
have  worked  against  it  and  our  big  bodies  of  free  land  which  quickly 
made  the  settler  prosperous  held  out  such  splendid  opportunities 
that  Government  aid  in  settlement  has  not  seemed  so  desirable  or 
necessary.  The  first  comprehensive  plan  undertaken  in  the  United 
States  is  that  by  California,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  with  api:)arently  a  satisfactory  degree  of  success. 

In  order  to  assist  the  soldiers  at  this  time  several  States  are  under- 
taking colonization.  Group  s&ttlement  is  most  desirable.  Tlirougli 
most  of  the  States  represen.ted  here  the  process  known  as  infiltration 
by  the  sharks  in  the  game  is  most  adaptable.  We  can  better  place 
men  in  most  of  our  States  by  letting  them  go  back  to  the  home  neigh- 
borhood, perhaps  near  the  father's  farm,  where  parental  assistance 
can  be  given,  where  the  living  conditions  are  known,  and  where  the 
friends  will  make  it  more  pleasant,  than  to  make  an  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement of  the  farms  ancl  then  assign  men  to  them.  However,  in 
the  process  of  assisting  the  individual  soldier  difficulties  arise  be- 
cause supervision  seems  necessary.  The  loans  are,  because  of  their 
nature  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful,  made  larger  than  will  be  secure 
without  attention.  Furthermore,  no  loan  agency  would  put  out 
loans  without  supervision.  It  is  necessary.  Beyond  that  also  is  the 
desire  to  assist  the  soldier  with  the  practical  information  and  direc- 
tion which  he  will  likely  require  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  success 
at  least.'  These  require  that  the  supervisiors  be  able  to  reach  the 
settler  often  and  also  be  easy  of  access  for  him  when  his  problems 
come.  The  supposition  is  that  men  taken  from  sedentary  occupa- 
tions and  trained  for  some  months  or  a  couple  of  years  in  the  free 
life  and  the  strenuous  physical  exercises  which  the  Army  conditions 
brought  Avill  not  care  to  return  to  the  ribbon  counter  or  even  the  roll- 
top  desk  and  will  ]:)refer  getting  out  to  cojie  witli  nature's  great 
forces.  To  date  this  supposition  is  not  entirely  justified,  as  your 
department  will  testify  when  they  see  the  ex-farmers  congested  in 
the  cities  near  the  camps  asking  for  employment  in  the  city.  But  the 
conclusion  would  still  seem  to  be  sound  as  hoys  get  over' the  elation 
and  the  first  impulse  of  freedom  after  their  discharge. 

America  will  soon  be  facing  a  shortage.  We  already  appreciate 
the  dangers  of  the  congestion  in  cities  which  has  been  growing  for 
many  years.   Xow  is  one  important  time  to  make  our  needs  for  agri- 
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cultural  settlement  felt.  How  better  can  we  do  this  than  to  otTer 
land  to  our  returning  soldiers,  as  tlie  proper  gratitude  for  their 
service  in  saving  America,  for  their  abilities  and  wliere  they  may- 
exercise  wholesome  influence  on  American  communities  and  acquire 
com]3etence  and  comfort  for  themselves  i  Many  States  have  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  plan  if  that  shall  be  inaugurated,  and 
assurance  is  given  that  this  Congress  will  appropriate  liberally  for  it. 

South  Dakota  has  placed  a  revolving  fund  of  $1,100,000  in  the  hands 
of  a  board,  of  which  the  industrial  commissioner  is  ex  officio  a  ]nem- 
ber,  to  finance  settlement  on  land  of  such  soldiers  as  are  fitted  for  it 
and  may  invest  10  per  cent  of  the  price  for  land  and  20  per  cent  of 
the  improvements.  As  the  permanent  credits  can  be  carried  by  our 
State  rural  credits,  this  fund  can  be  kept  turning  and  finance  a  great 
settlement. 

It  was  my  own  idea  at  first  that  the  Federal  and  State  labor  de- 
partments should  conduct  the  reeducation,  but  it  has  been  given  to 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Our  organizations  Avill  have 
opportunity  to  assist. 

The  departments  are  designed  to  improve  conditions  for  the  work- 
ers, and  the  greatest  tiling  in  our  Avoidd  is  to  ease  the  burden  on 
manly  shoulders,  to  smooth  the  path  of  tired  motherhood,  or  paint 
roses  in  the  cheeks  of  childhood. 

We  can  put  into  this  an  efficiency  well  understood,  though  hard  to 
define.  It  may  l)e  illustrated  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  happens,  like- 
most  of  the  heroes  mentioned  last  night,  to  be  Irish.  He  bought  a 
piece  of  property  of  a  Jew,  sold  it  to  a  Scotchman,  and  made  money. 

I  myself  can't  get  sentimental  and  walk  up  to  the  boys,  tell  them 
they  are  heroes,  and  laud  them  with  the  adjectives  laid  way  and  moss- 
grown  since  college  days;  but  when  one  of  the  boys  wants  assistance 
to  restore  a  limb,  or  some  land  and  cattle,  or  needs  a  job,  he  is  going 
to  have  the  best  in  the  shop,  and  it  is  not  left  to  the  clerks,  either. 
iSTo  time  is  too  long  and  no  effort  too  great  to  secure  the  best  oppor- 
tmiity.  We  men  who  couldn't  get  across  can  get  the  satisfaction 
and  prove  our  de\'otion  by  helping  the  boys  to  "  carry  on,"  and  face 
a  future  unafraid,  because  we  have  assisted  them  to  confidence  and 
restored  the  American  initiative  and  energy  and  resourcefulness. 

It  is  not  American  nowadays  to  pull  in  the  breeching.  Let  us  get 
into  the  collar. 

It  is  serious  work  Init  can  be  made  monumenta.l  work.  We  can 
not  help  the  man  who  lies  imder  the  poppies  of  Flanders  fields.  He 
has  given  liis  full  measure  of  devotion.  We  can  give  ours  to  the  man 
who  returned. 

One  ship  goes  east  and  aiiolhor  west 

By  the  self-same  winds  that  blow; 
'Tis  the  set  of  tlie  sail  and  not  the  gale 

That  determines  which  way  they  go. 

You  and  I  can  trim  the  sails. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  products  of  our  labor  and  our  lands 
went  to  their  distant  markets  under  convo}^  of  dreadnaughts,  when 
the  grim  figure  of  despotism  cast  a  cloud  across  the  sky  line  of 
liberty,  when  our  boys  marched  down  the  red  lane  of  death,  our 
Nation  gave  the  devotion  of  its  heart  to  the  soldiers  and  sailoi-s,  we 
gave  the  skill  of  our  hands,  the  richness  of  our  fields,  the  wealth  of 
our  flocks,  and,  as  need  came,  the  support  of  our  firesides,  for  America 
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must  always  go  unafraid,  leading,  sustaining,  binding  up  Avounds 
as  the  nations  advance  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  democracy  and  freedom 
for  every  man. 

Our  part  is  not  accomplished  till  "  the  boys  have  their  chance 
for  the  greatest  attainment  in  peace,  which,  please  God,  may  never 
again  be  violated. 

FEDERAL  COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  CHILD-LABOR  TAX  LAW. 

By  Miss  NiLA  F.  Allen,  Chief,  Child-Labor  Tax  Division,  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  United  States  Treasury  Department. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue,  Daniel  C.  Roper,  who  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Federal  child-labor  tax  law, 
desired  veiy  much  to  embrace  this  opportunitj^  to  meet  you,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  because  of  the  many  other  demands  upon 
his  time.  In  his  stead  I  am  authorized  to  make  this  statement  of 
our  policy : 

I  am  here  to-day  because,  like  practically  each  of  you,  I  have  some 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  a  law  that  will  affect  children 
in  industry.  It  is,  therefore,  mutuallj^  desirable  that  we  know  each 
other,  know  Avhere  the  administi'ation  of  our  respective  laws  coin- 
cides, dovetails,  or  fails  even  to  meet.  I  need  to  know  jiist  what  each 
State  child-labor  law  is  and  hoAv  it  is  administered  in  order  to  plan 
intelligently,  to  proceed  effectively,  and  to  save  public  funds  through 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  effort,  and  each  of  you,  I  am  sure, 
wants  not  only  a  printed  copy  of  the  child-labor  tax  law  and  of  the 
regulations  relating  thereto,  but  also  to  know  the  entire  plan  worked 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  its  administration  and  all 
of  the  rulings  and  interpretations  that  are  made  in  the  course  of  such 
administration.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  as  much  of  this  as  there  is  to 
tell  at  this  time  and  to  establish  such  connections  as  will  make  it 
possil^le  to  exchange  information  with  you  readily  in  the  futttre,  to 
our  mutiial  advantage. 

You  all  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  original  Federal  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of. child  labor.  Many  of  3'ou  probaljly  had  some 
experience  with  the  former  Federal  child-labor  law  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  Children's  Bureau  in  its  administration.  AVhen  this 
was  declared  unconstitutional  last  June,  after  being  operative  nine 
months.  Congress,  finding  its  powers  of  regulation  over  interstate 
commerce  inappropriate,  resorted  to  its  taxing  power  in  its  deter- 
mination to  reach  the  national  evil  and  danger  of  child  labor.  Title 
XII,  revenue  act  of  1918,  "  An  act  to  provide  revenue  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  February  24  and  effective  April  25,  1919, 
is  popularly  known  as  the  child-labor  tax  law.  It  provides  that 
unless  certain  standards  are  maintained  in  connection  with  the  em- 
ploynient  of  children  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  net  profits  shall  be  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Whether  Congress  passed  this  legisla- 
tion primarily  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  child  labor  or  in  order 
to  produce  revenue  does  not  concern  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
to  which  the  duty  of  its  enforcement  logically  falls.  We  accept  it  as 
a  taxing  measure  and  will  administer  it  with  the  same  thoroughness 
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and  earnestness  devoted  to  all  other  taxing-  measures,  and  we  have 
no  intention  of  evading:  any  of  the  responsibilit3^  However,  we  must 
ask  advocates  of  restriction  of  child  labor  through  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  remember  alwaj^s  the  present  effort  is  a  tax  law,  which  must 
be  administered  purely  as  a  tax  law;  that  methods  of  enforcement 
and  cooperation  appropriate  to  a  penal  statute  may  not  be  advisable 
or  even  pei'missible  in  tlie  administration  of  legislation  of  a  totally 
different  character  even  though  directed  toAvard  the  same  end.  We 
realize  that  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  In  the  fu.U  sense  of  that  term 
a  statute  must  have  tlie  active  interest  and  support  of  more  than  the 
set  of  public  servants  charged  with  its  administration.  The  entire 
machinery  of  the  Bureaii  of  Internal  Revenue,  scattered  throughout 
the  country  and  with  a  permanent  office  in  every  kState,  is  available 
for  such  service  in  tlie  administration  of  the  child-labor  tax  laAv  as 
it  is  qualified  to  render.  A  comparatively  small  force  of  workers 
has  been  added  whose  services  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
administration  of  this  law.  It  is  our  intention  to  have  our  ov'n 
Avorlfing  force  do  as  much  of  the  Avork  as  possible.  AYe  do  not  feel 
justified  in  iuAdting  cooperation,  Avhich  means  the  diversion  of  the 
efforts  of  others  from  their  OAvn  official  responsibilities,  except  Avhen 
such  cooperation  eliminates  a  duplication  of  Avork  done  at  public 
expense  or  tends  toAvard  a  definite  accomj^lishment. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  should  neither  expect  nor  ask  an 
undue  amount  of  cooperation  in  our  work.  The  two  groups  of  per- 
sons that  could  best  assist  us,  namely  the  State  labor  officials  and  the 
school  authorities,  are  themseh^es  already  charged  in  addition  to 
their  other  duties  with  definite  responsibilities  affecting  the  relation 
of  large  numbers  of  children  to  industry.  The  census  of  1900,  Avdiich 
gives  us  our  latest  figures  on  the  extent  of  child  labor  throughout  the 
countr}^,  reiDorts  10  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  children  under  IG  years 
to  be  Avorking  as  breadwinners.  The  number  is  given  as  approxi- 
mately 1,750.000.  The  majority  of  these,  OA^er  1,000,000,  Avere  re- 
ported in  agricidtnral  ]:>ursuit's.  The  hope  of  these  to  l)e  released  for 
the  normal  pursuits  of  childhood  rests  at  present  almost  solely  on 
school  attendance  laAvs  and  officers.  A  half  million  more  children 
were  reported  in  occupations  not  affected  by  the  present  child-labor 
tax  laAvs.  These  street  traders,  messengers,  office  boys,  stenographers, 
clerks,  sales  girls,  bundle  boys,  packers,  ]^orters,  Avaiters,  and  miscel- 
laneous laborers  can  look  only  to  the  vState  labor  officials  for  the 
deiiA^ery  of  such  protection  as  State  legislation  guarantees  them.  The 
quarter  of  a  million  children  reported  in  manufacturing  industries 
and  in  mines  noAV  haA^e  added  to  the  concern  felt  for  them  by  State 
labor  official  and  school  authorities,  and  interest  of  the  Federal  col- 
lecting agents.  These  three  sets  of  public  serA^ants,  charged  with 
some  responsibility  toAvard  the  same  set  of  children,  can  surely  coor- 
dinate their  Avork  as  to  make  it  a  close,  friendly  cooperation,  mutually 
helpful  in  every  possible  way.  Such  cooperation  should  not  impose 
on  any  s(»t  of  us  duties  not  already  our  own  by  virtue  of  the  positions 
Ave  fill,  and  the  interchange  of  information  that  does  not  take  place 
Avill  no  doubt  be  limited  to  such  as  will  help  each  of  us  directly  or 
indirectly  in  better  discharge  of  the  duties  that  our  respective  posi- 
tions impose  upon  us. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  generally  informed  about  State  child-labor 
compulsory  school-attendance  laws  and  I  am  not  especially  prepared 
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to  review  them,  so  I  sliall  coiatent  myself  briefly  with  the  significant 
points  of  the  child-labor  tax  lav/,  this  law  makes  subject  to  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  net  profits  of  all  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, mines,  and  quarries  that  do  not  maintain  certain  prescribed 
standards  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  children.  Or  to  be 
specific,  child-employing  establislxments  become  liable  for  this  tax 
■under  the  following  conditions :  1.  Employment  in  mines  or  quarries 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age.  2.  Employment  in  any  mill,  can- 
nery, workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  of  (a) 
children  under  14  years  of  age;  (&)  children  14  to  16  years  of  age 
(1)  more  than  8  hours  a  day;  (2)  more  than  6  days  a  week;  (3)  be- 
fore 6  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m. 

These  standards,  as  you  observe,  are  the  same  as  those  set  up  by  the 
Federal  child-labor  laws.  As  in  practically  all  child-labor  laws,  the 
age  of  the  child  is  the  one  most  important  factor.  Virtually  all  else 
hinges  on  that.  A  legal  age  established  by  law  for  any  purpose  has 
little  meaning  unless  the  age  of  each  and  every  person  regulated  by 
such  a  law  is  established  by  some  reliable  authority.  In  order  to 
know  whether  a  factory  or  mine  comes  within  tlie  taxing  intent  of  the 
law,  we  must  know  accurately  the  age  of  each  child  at  work  there. 
Experience  has  long  since  shown  that  the  statement  of  the  child  to 
the  factory  inspector  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  absolute  truth. 
An  age  certificate  issued  by  a  responsible  public  official  and  based, 
preferably  on  a  public  record  of  birth,  but  in  any  case  upon  the  most 
reliable  documentary  record  available,  is  now  in  common  use  as  a  very 
important  part  of  the  machinery  controlling  the  entrance  of  children 
into  industry  and  of  inspection.  The  Child-Lalior  Tax  Board,  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  have  therefore  in  the  prescribed 
regulations  provided  for  an  age  certificate.  This  is  not  a  license  or 
permit  to  work,  but  merely  an  official  document  based  on  the  most 
authoritative  available  information  as  to  the  correct  age  of  the  child. 
It  can  be  duplicated  as  often  as  necessary  from  the  record  of  this  date 
retained  in  the  files  of  the  certificating  officer.  It  relieves  the  em- 
ployers from  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  correct  age  of  the  child 
and  it  greatl)^  facilitates  the  work  of  the  factory  inspector.  An  em- 
ployer is  not  required  by  the  law  to  have  an  age  certificate  on  file  for 
a  child  in  his  employ,  but  if  he  does  have  such  certificate  showing 
the  child  to  be  of  minimum  age  exempting  liability  from  taxation, 
or  older,  it  frees  him  from  liability  to  taxation  based  on  failure  to 
observe  age  standards.  Should  an  inspector  discover  that  a  certifi- 
cated child  is  really  less  than  14  years  old  he  will  suspend  the  certifi- 
cate, but  employment  of  the  child  up  to  this  time  does  not  make  the 
employer  liable  to  payment  of  the  tax. 

The  work  of  administering  the  child-labor  tax  law  divides 
into  three  general  parts:  (1)  The  careful  admission,  through  the 
certificate  system,  of  qualified  children  only  into  industry;  (2) 
the  thorough  insi^ection  of  work  places  to  make  sure  that  none  but 
properly  qualified  minors  are  employed  there;  and  (3)  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  tax.  The  first  of  these  processes  is  tre- 
mendously important,  because  it  largely  controls  the  entrance  of 
children  into  industry.  Obviously  it  would  be  an  expensive  under- 
taking for  our  division  to  certificate  all  children  14  to  16  5fears  of 
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age  in  manufacturing  industries,  and  all  those  10  yenrs  of  age  in 
mines  in  this  country.  Fortunately,  most  of  them  are  already  cer- 
titicatevl  under  State  authority,  in  accord  with  requirements  equal 
to  those  prescribetl  in  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  child-labor 
tax  board.  We  will  therefore  not  waste  elfort  and  public  funds  in 
duplicating  these  certificates.  Wherever  the  evidence  of  age  required 
by  a  State  law  is  practically  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  Fed- 
eral age  certificate,  and  the  practices  involved  in  the  issuance  of  the 
certificate  are  such  as  to  insure  a  complete  satisfaction  of  the  law's 
reciuirenients,  the  State  has  been  designated ;  that  is,  its  certificates 
are  accepted  as  having  the  same  force  as  Federal  certificates.  The 
painstaking  issiumce  of  State  certificates  by  school  authorities  with 
full  regard  for  the  provisions  of  the  vState  child-labor  law  will  be 
api^reciated  as  the  cooperation  of  the  school  in  the  administration 
of  the  child-laljor  tax  laAv.  In  but  a  few  States  has  it  been  necessary, 
because  of  standards  of  the  State  law  or  of  administration  practices 
to  station  our  own  age  certificate  inspectors  to  issue  Federal  age 
certificates.  It  is  hoped  that  State  certificates  will  soon  be  acceptable 
here,  too.  One  State  makes  no  provision  for  certificating  the  children 
from  15  to  16  years  who  may  legally  Avork  in  factories  under  its  law, 
therefore  we  have  arranged  to  have  tlie  superintendents  of  schools 
in  communities  having  child-employing  industries  issue  Federal  age 
certificates. 

In  tlie  factory-inspection  part  of  our  work  there  is  not  the  same 
possibility  of  clui^licating  the  work  of  the  State  or  local  officers. 
Most  States,  on  the  statements  of  their  labor  commis'sioners  made  in 
the  official  reports,  do  not  have  an  inspection  force  sufficient  to  do 
all  the  things  with  which  the  several  laws  charge  them.  If  the  school 
can  relieve  us  of  most  of  the  certificating,  we  Avill  still  find  work 
enough  in  sui^plementing  the  existing  inspection  to  the  point  Avhere 
the  country  will  have  made  good  on  every  legal  guaranty  of  pro- 
tection it  has  made  to  its  working  children.  In  order  that  the  two 
sets  of  insiDection  may  neither  duplicate  nor  fail  to  complement  each 
other,  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what  cooperation 
shall  mean  between  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  officials 
administering  State  child-labor  laws. 

As  it  appears  to  me  this  cooperation  will  be  largely  a  thing  of 
spirit,  though,  of  course,  there  will  be  visible  manifestations.  One 
part  of  it  shall  go  on  mainly  through  correspondence  and  this  work 
Avill  give  us  all  our  basis  of  understanding.  We  have  already  been 
asking  you  for  copies  of  A^our  State  laws,  and  we  hope  you  will  keep 
us  constantly  informed  of  the  changes  that  take  place  from  time  to 
time  in  the  State  laws.  And  we  in  turn  are  ready  to  supply  you 
with  all  the  copies  of  the  Federal  law  that  you  may  want  for  distri- 
bution. But  neither  of  us  will  be  well  informed  or  satisfied  if  we 
Imow  only  the  text  of  the  laws.  In  their  administration  there  in- 
■eAdtably  grows  u]")  a  body  of  rules,  regulations,  interpretations,  and 
legal  opinions  Avhich  it  is  necessary  to  knoAv  in  order  really  to  un- 
derstand the  laAv.  We  shall  be  glad  to  put  all  of  you  on  our  mailing 
list  for  all  such  lights  on  the  laAv  as  they  deA^elop,  and  shall  be 
grnteful  for  any  similar  material  relative  to  State  laAvs  Avith  which 
you  Avill  supply  our  office.  For  the  purpose  of  understanding  fully 
the  certificate  issuing  in  the  scA^eral  States  Ave  are  Avriting  for  the 
forms  used  in  certificating  and  any  literature  that  is  prepared  for 
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distribution  in  that  connection,  and  we  shall  gladly  furnish  on  re- 
quest to  auA'one  interested  a  complete  set  of  forms  used  in  the  issu- 
ance of  Federal  certificates.  State  certificating  officers  who  are 
specially  interested  in  the  entire  method  of  procedure  in  the  issu- 
ance of  Federal  certificates  will  on  request  be  sent  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions under  which  our  age-certificates  inspectors  Avork. 

In  the  matter  of  inspection  Ave  can  mutually  be  most  helpful  to 
each  other  if  our  plan  and  method  of  procedure  is  knoAvn  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities.  Many  States,  either  regularly  eA^ery  year  or  only 
on  special  occasions,  undertake  to  gather  special  information,  make 
definite  studies,  or  accomplish  definite  results  from  their  child-labor 
inspection.  We  will  be  particularly  interested  to  learn  of  these. 
Our  own  program  of  inspection  has  not  yet  been  perfected  in  detail. 
This  much,  hoAveA'er,  can  be  said,  namely,  that  the  machinery  for 
tax  collecting  that  is  established  throughout  the  country  AA'ill  be 
used  as  far  as  practicable.  Internal-revenue  officers  permanently 
stationed  in  the  several  States  Avill  be  charged  Avith  some  of  the 
work  of  factory  inspection.  A  comparatiA^ely  small  force  of  regular 
factory  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  will  be  maintained  to 
meet  special  inspection  needs  in  child-employing  industries  having 
a  short  rush  season  or  in  those  Avhose  Avorking  force  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  children  and  in  centers  that  are  intensely  industrial. 
Further  details  of  the  plan  Avill  gladly  be  furnished  you  as  it  dfe- 
velopes. 

You  are  already  kept  busy  inspecting  for  the  observance  of  the 
provisions  of  your  State  laAv  and  we  shall  have  all  Ave  can  do  to 
coA^er  the  country's  manufacturing  concerns  and  mines  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  determining  Avhich  of  them  shall  be  subject  to  the  tax.  The 
main  concern  of  each  set  of  inspectors  Avill  be  administration  of  the 
law  under  Avliich  they  work.  The  age  and  Avorking-hour  standards 
of  all  the  State  laws  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  child-labor 
tax  laAv.  Our  inspectors  Avill  no  doubt  often  come  upon  A'iolations 
of  the  State  laAvs.  They  Avill  be  instructed  to  report  directly  and 
promptly  all  such  violations  of  the  State  laAvs.  They  Avill  be  in- 
structed to  report  directly  and  promptly  all  such  A'iolations  to  the 
proper  State  authorities.  Your  inspectors  will  also  from  time  to 
time  discover  conditions  that  make  an  establishment  liable  to  taxa- 
tion under  our  laAv.  We  hope  you  will  cooperate  by  reporting  these 
to  us  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  the  forms  on  Avhich  we  record 
violations  of  Federal  standards  in  order  that  the  information  may 
be  complete. 

The  second  and  perhaps  the  more  actiA^e  part  of  our  program 
of  cooperation  shall  be  the  personal  conference  between  the  internal- 
reA^enue  officers  scattered  throughout  the  country,  the  collectors, 
regular  and  assistant  inspectors  and  age  commissioners,  factory 
inspectors,  and  school  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  State  indus- 
trial commissions  and  labor  commissions  on  the  other.  Our  Avork- 
ing  force  will  be  instructed  to  get  into  personal  touch  with  all  the 
above-mentioned  local  authorities  and  any  others  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  child- labor  matters.  They  Avill  look  to  you  for  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  in  your  possession  that  will  make  their  work 
more  effective.  And  in  turn  they  Avill  be  glad  to  do  their  work  in  a 
way  (not  inconsistent  with  their  instructions)  that  Avill  be  most  help- 
ful to  the  local  authorities. 
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This  is  a  possible  ])rogram  of  cooperation  as  we  see  it.  Suggestions 
from  you  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  public  ai'e  in\'ited  and  will  be  carefully  considered.  I  trust 
that  many  of  them  will  be  forthcoming. 

DISCUSSION.  - 

Mr.  HoFFSfAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Allen  several  questions. 
In  the  first  place,  does  this  law  only  apply  to  those  factories  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  d 

Miss  Allen.  The  interstate  commerce  applies  to  the  former  child 
labor  law.  It  is  not  true  of  the  child  labor  tax  law.  It  applies 
to  all  manufacturing  estal^lishments. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  next  question :  Is  it  requested  that  we  report 
violations  to  the  offices  at  Washington'^ 

Miss  Allen.  To  the  office  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Hoffsian.  Is  tliere  anywhere  in  the  Federal  statutes  or  in 
your  rules  and  regulations  a  definition  of  factories  or  workshi2os,  so 
we  could  knoAv  whether  printing  offices,  laundries,  etc..  were  included 
under  factories  or  worksliops? 

JMiss  Allen.  We  have  made  a  ruling  on  that  point,  but  it  is  not 
yet  decided.  We  have  made  our  ruling,  but  a  case  is  up.  We  have 
found  out  that  by  making  general  rulings  it  keeps  us  out  of  diffi- 
culties. We  have  made  a  definite  statement  of  Avhat  we  mean  by 
factories,  workshops,  or  manufacturing  establishments.  We  expect 
to  have  it  printed  very  shortly  and  ready  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Suppose  in  a  factory  in  Wisconsin  employing  300 
children  one  of  those  children  is  under  14  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
the  law  violated  in  that  factory.  Has  there  been  a  ruling  as  to 
whether  that  is  a  violation  if  the  hiAv  is  in  operation  and  whether 
the  tax  is  collectible  from  that  factory  because  of  the  one  violation? 

Miss  Allen.  If  I  am  correct,  that  kind  of  case  is  covered  by  the 
part  of  the  law  providing  that  the  tax  shall  not  be  imposed  on  any 
person  who  proves  that  the  violation  was  unintentional. 

Mr.  Frye.  There  is  no  new  understanding  about  that.  Unless  the 
individual  can  prove  that  there  was  something  unintentional  about 
it,  it  is  a  taxable  instance? 

Miss  Allex.  The  amount  of  tax  is  plain  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  standard,  Avhetlier  in  a  single  instance  or  in  the  instance  of 
60  childi'en,  for  one  day  or  an  entire  taxable  year. 

Delegate..  If  one  violation  has  occurred,  they  can  ignore  the 
Federal  law  for  the  balance  of  the  3'ear;  they  have  to  pay  their  tax, 
anyway  ? 

Miss  Allen.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Delegate.  Then,  the  only  thing  Avill  be  to  enforce  our  State  law 
on  those  people? 

Miss  Allen.  I  presume  so  if  they  are  subject  to  tax.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  violations.  The  tax  is  paid  on  the  violation  within 
the  taxable  year. 

Delegate.  Suj^pose  a  manufacturer  has  violated  the  Federal  law 
and  has  been  assessed  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  and  then  proceeds  to 
violate  it  again;  is  he  assessed  another  10  per  cent? 

^liss  Allen.  Xo.  That  10  per  cent  covers  it.  It  covers  it  for  the 
entire  vear. 
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Delegate.  He  must  be  careful,  then,  beginning  Avith  the  next  tax- 
able year? 

Miss  Allen.  Yes. 

Delegate.  It  resolves  itself  into  this :  In  a  State  where  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  emplo3'er  to  require  a  certificate  it  is  advisable  for 
him  to  assure  himself  that  the  child  is  16  years  of  age. 

Miss  Allen.  M}-  impression  is  that  under  the  terms  of  the  act  the 
employer  had  to  have  a  certificate  for  a  child  between  16  and  17  to 
work  in  the  mines  and  quarries.  The  act  made  no  provision  for 
issuing  certificates  over  the  State  certificates. 

Delegate.  Of  course.  State  certificates  do  not  apply  to  children 
over  16. 

Miss  Allen.  Yes;  there  are  some  that  do. 

DEiiEGATE.  As  I  understand  it,  no  child  of  14  years  of  age  or  under 
can  be  employed  in  factories.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  tiiat 
applies  to  our  case  where  there  is  a  vacation  permit  to  children  12  or 
14  to  work  in  such  kind  of  work.  Does  not  the  Federal  child  laljor 
tax  law  prohibit  all  vacation  work  under  14? 

Miss  Allen.  It  places  a  tax  for  children  under  14  in  manufactur- 
ing establishm.ents  in  the  industries  specified  in  any  capacity,  whether 
it  is  for  vacation  Avork  or  not. 

Delegate.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  or  not  a  child  who  did 
Avork  in  a  home,  that  Avas  a  j^art  of  the  production  of  a  manufactur- 
ing j^lant,  Avould  be  considered  as  AA^orking  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
stitution under  _your  tax  regulation  ? 

Miss  Allen.  That  question  is  before  us  in  the  solicitor's  depart- 
ment at  the  present  time.   I  do  not  know  Avhat  ruling  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  it  desired  in  the  prosecution  of  cases  that  the 
case  should  be  first  prosecuted  and  the  fact  of  the  violation  estab- 
lished before  reporting,  or  do  you  think  that  collection  of  the  tax  is 
sufficient  and  no  prosecution  is  necessary  ? 

Miss  Allen.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  question.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  AA'ould  be  able  to  pass  upon  that.  Witli  us  it  is  a  tax  measure 
and  Ave  tax  when  standards  are  not  observed. 

Delegate.  I  imagine  that  there  Avould  be  technicalities  under 
which  5'-ou  would  be  unable  to  secure  conviction  under  a  penal  law. 
That  would  free  him  from  the  tax. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  another  question.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  department  to  have  the  various 
commissions  of  the  labor  department  report  all  violations  that  Ave 
find,  independent  of  the  question  of  AA'hether  or  not  tliey  may  escape 
because  of  some  provision  in  j^our  laAV  ? 

Miss  Allen.  You  see  there  is  this  phase  of  the  law  which  allows 
the  indiA'idual  case  which  was  unintentional  to  pass.  Noav,  then,  if 
you  Avere  to  report  that  kind  of  case,  it  Avould  serA'e  no  purpose  what- 
socA^er. 

Delegate.  Are  you  going  to  let  us  determine  whether  he  is  acting 
in  good  faith,  or  do  you  Avant  us  to  report  it  and  leave  it  to  you  to 
decide  it? 

Miss  Allen.  We  want  a  report  of  taxable  cases. 

Delegate.  That  means  tha,t  Ave  have  to  determine  the  good  faith, 
then  that  we  report  all  cases? 

Miss  Allen.  I  should  think  tl  at  it  vv^ould  be  a  point  for  the  em- 
ployer to  satisfy  the  secretary. 
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Mr.  Wilcox.  T  think  it  is  a  serious  matter  as  to  whether  the  State 
departments  are  goin;j:  to  assume  any  obligation  as  to  whether  the 
em])loyers  were  actinp-  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  think  that  would  be  the  situation  in  Washington. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  have  a  certain  leeway  in  determining 
what  cases  you  should  report. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  to  report 
all  or  to  exercise  some  judgment. 

Miss  Allen.  We  want  all  the  taxable  cases. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  The  question  comes  to  me  forcibly  because  of  the 
position  the  department  seems  to  have  taken,  that  this  is  purely 
a  tax  and  administered  as  such.  When  the  history  of  the  legislation 
is  considered  it  is  anything  but  a  tax  measure;  it  proves  that  it  is 
something  besides  tax  legislation.  It  was  intended  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  children  out  of  those  industries.  It  is  an 
employment  matter  and  not  a  tax  matter.  Consequently,  if  it  is 
onl_v  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tax  matter  instead  of  what  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  be,  then  the  question  of  what  the  department  should 
do  becomes  in  my  mind  somewhat  serious. 

Miss  Allen.  We  are  able  to  regard  it  only  as  a  tax  measure. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  But  you  know  all  the  time  that  it  was  something 
else.  If  an  employer  does  not  violate  the  laws— the  laws  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  in  these  industries — there  are  no  taxes. 
If  your  department  is  on  record  that  way,  then  he  can  tell  himself. 

Miss  Allen.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  a  tax  bureau  only. 

Deleoate.  The  very  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  put  on 
that  commission  showed  that  Congress  did  not  intend  this  to  be  only 
a  tax  measure,  but  rather  one  to  prohibit  children  getting  into  these 
industries.  Has  it  no  connection  with  the  Children's  Bureau — part 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  '? 

Miss  Allen.  Entirely  apart. 

Mr.  Frte.  I  have  had  quite  a  little  experience  with  violation  of 
child  lal)or  laws  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  never  known  of  any  that  were 
intentional. 

Miss  Allen.  I  find  it  difficult  to  answer  your  question,  because 
we  have  not  had  a  case  yet, 'and  we  have  to  estal)lish  our  precedent 
as  we  go.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  there  are  points  in  the  law  that 
will  bear  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

Delegate.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  The  Federal  department  at  this  time  needs 
the  money  and  they  are  going  to  get  it.  We  found  this  out,  that 
the  tax  feature  is  going  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  child-labor  law.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to 
do  when  I  go  back  to  Kansas;  I  am  going  to  prosecute  every  case 
that  I  find  in  violation  of  the  child-labor  law.  We  have  stated  in 
the  newspapers  that  Ave  expected  to  enforce  the  State  labor  laws 
and  report  the  cases  to  Washington.  The  employer  is  more  afraid 
of  the  10  per  cent  tax  than  of  the  $25  fine  in  Kansas.  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  prosecute  under  the  State  law  and  report  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  am  going  to  adopt  the  same  method  that  the 
chairman  from  Kansas  is  going  to  adopt — report  every  case  and 
file  a  complaint  in  every  case  where  I  find  children  employed  under 
15.    I  expect  to  instruct  all  inspectors  to  do  the  same  thing.    As  to 
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the  mines  and  forests,  we  have  a  17-year  limit,  on  which  there  will 
be  no  Federal  limitation.  We  have  no  compulsory  documentary 
proof  of  age  act  in  our  .State.  We  have  been  trjdng  to  get  the  law 
iimended  so  that  Ave  would  have  documentary  proof  besides  proof 
from  those  interested  in  the  employment  of  the  child.  We  havt, 
iound  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  parents  had  sworn  to  the  age 
of  the  child  and  had  made  written  statements,  where  there  were 
periods  of  from  one  to  two  years'  difference  from  the  sworn  state- 
ment and  the  statement  Avhen  the  school  census  was  taken.  That  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  we  have  taken  up. 

Mr.  Shipman.  In  our  State  we  have  no  laAv  that  conforms  with  the 
provision  in  the  Federal  child-labor  tax  law.  Our  State  will  not 
conform  to  it  and  we  have  considerable  child  labor.  We  can  not 
prosecute  under  our  State  laAV.  Of  course  we  will  cooperate  in  any 
way  we  can  and  see  that  the  law  is  enforced,  but  it  seems  to  me  an 
imusual  proposition  that  the  Government  should  be  satisfied  Avith 
a  few  dollars  taxes  and  drop  the  matter  until  another  year  rolls 
around. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Don't  the  State  l?^^^^s  supersede  the  Federal  law 
Avhen  the  age  limit  is  higher  than  in  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  Shipman.  That  Avas  held  under  the  old  hiAv  but  was  declared 
imconstitutional. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  within  it.  You  go  further  than  the  Federal 
law.   You  still  enforce  your  .State  laAv. 

Communications  Avere  read.  It  was  moA-ed  and  seconded  that  all 
papers  submitted  by  mail  or  otherAvise  be  accepted  and  become  a 
part  of  tlie  oral  proceedinixs.  The  motion  AA'as  carried  unanimously 
and  it  was  so  ordered. 

[Session  adjourned.] 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  meeting  Vvas  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  C.  H.  Younger,  presi- 
dent, presiding.    Business  meeting. 

D.  A.  McDonald,  Industi'ial  Insurance  Department  of  Washing- 
ton. I  wouhl  move  that  the  next  convention  of  tliis  organization  be 
hekl  at  Seattle.  The  claims  of  Seattle  are  many.  The  delegates  Avill 
find  there  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  that  may  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Union.  While  I  can  not  pay  sufficient  tribute  to 
the  hospitality  and  the  enjoyment  that  we  have  had  here  in  Madison, 
the  heat  has  been  something  which  could  not  be  controlled  by  our 
hosts.  We  can  assure  you  that  in  Seattle  you  will  find  the  tempera- 
ture never  above  76°  or  80°,  and  in  the  evening  ranging  from  45° 
to  50°. 

The  history  of  these  conventions  has  been  that  they  have  been  held,, 
with  one  exception,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  seems  to  me  about 
time  that  we  should  be  able  to  reciprocate  the  debt  of  hospitality 
that  we  have  accumulated  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Middle  West 
and  that  this  convention  should  be  brought  to  Seattle.  We  will  show 
you  the  greatest  range  of  mountain  forests  that  you  will  find  any- 
where. In  Seattle  you  will  find  a  city  of  400,000  with  all  the  con- 
veniences that  are  necessary  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind.  You  will 
find  lakes  fully  as  beautiful  as  those  that  grace  the  city  of  Madison, 
Wis.  We  will  show  you  timber  there  that  will  make  the  forests  that 
you  are  accustomed  to  seem  like  toothpicks.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  one  of  the  delegates  from  x\laska  that  so  far  as  the  lady  delegates 
are  concerned,  at  least  those  who  are  not  employed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sarj  to  buy  tickets  only  one  way.  Men  of  the  West  are  especially 
appreciative  of  the  combination  of  brains  and  beautj^  and  we  hope 
that  none  of  these  unemployed  ladies  are  going  to  miss  that  con- 
vention. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  claims  in  view  of  the  very  progres- 
sive work  that  it  has  done  along  the  line  of  labor  legislation.  The 
State  of  Washington  was  the  first  State,  the  Federal  representative 
told  3'ou,  to  adopt  and  put  into  successfiil  administration  the  insur- 
ance act.  The  work  of  our  president  in  advancing  the  minimum 
wage  and  raising  the  standard  of  conditions  of  labor  generally  is  well 
known.  It  is  the  State  that  has  the  highest  minimum  wage  in  the 
Union,  and  you  will  find  there  not  only  a  hospitality  wdiich  I  know 
you  will  receive  in  the  cities  of  other  claimants,  but  3^ou  will  find 
there  something  for  your  profit  and  instruction.  I  believe  that  you 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  coming  to  Seattle. 

There  is  some  suggestion  that  the  distance  is  so  far.  The  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions, 
of  which  Mr.  Wilcox  is  president,  held  its  convention  at  Seattle  in 
1915  and  had  one  of  the  largest  attendances  that  that  association 
ever  had.  Its  officials  are  very  much  the  same  as  this  association. 
The  renowned  beauty  of  Puget  Sound  and  Seattle  attracts  people 
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from  all  over  the  United  States.  A  good  many  of  the  smaller  West- 
ern States,  which  have  only  recently  established  these  departments, 
would  be  likely  to  send  their  delegates  to  Seattle,  and  I  believe  that 
if  Seattle  is  selected  that  you  will  have  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful convention  that  has  been  held. 

Mrs.  Smoot.  I  bring  you  greetings  from  our  governor  and  indus- 
trial commissioner  and  an  invitation  to  this  convention  to  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  gentlemen  have  not  everything 
tit  Seattle,  as  you  know  from  Utah's  past  reputation. 

Secretarj^  Bresette  then  read  invitations  to  the  convention  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  Austin.  Tex.,  from  the  governor  of  Texas,  and 
the  mayor  and  councihnen  of  Austin,  tlie  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Austin  Eotary  Club,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Kowe,  the  Travers  County  judge. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  want  to  reiterate  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  invi- 
tations. We  will  extend  to  you  all  the  hospitality  that  it  is  possible 
for  people  to  be  shown  if  you  will  make  Austin  your  convention  city 
in  1920.  We  are  not  seeking  any  other  honor  from  this  convention 
at  this  time,  nor  do  I  know  Avhether  or  not  we  will  in  the  future. 
However,  I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  member  of  such  a  select  and  great 
organization  as  this.  I  am  asking  you  to  come  to  Texas  because  of 
your  prominence  in  tlie  labor  movement. 

We  desire  your  j^resence  there  in  1920.  and  I  know  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  "the  climate  and  delighted  with  your  visit.  I  am  author- 
ized to  say  that  we  will  give  you  all  that  is  extended  to  you  else- 
where in  the  matter  of  pleasure  and  entertainments  and  even  more. 
I  am  authorized  by  several  of  the  clubs  from  whom  I  did  not  have 
time  to  get  invitations  that  we  will  give  you  an  auto  ride  of  80  miles 
to  the  Alamo  city,  where  you  can  see  the  old  Alamo  and  the  old  mis- 
sion and  be  entertained  by  the  Eotary  and  Commercial  Clubs  of  that 
-city.  If  you  desire  to  take  advantage  of  these  things  it  will  be  pro- 
Added  for  you  free  of  cost.  1  am  authorized  to  make  that  statement, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  caiiied  out. 

We  hope  in  all  sincerity  that  you  will  seriously  consider  our  appli- 
cation for  Austin  as  the  convention  city  and  that  you  will  give  us 
your  A'ote.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  announce  to  my  people 
that  I  was  successful  and  obtained  tliis  convention  and  that  you 
will  meet  with  us.  I  have  not  made  any  hasty  promises  to 
anyone  in  regard  to  your  next  convention  city  after  that,  but  I  would 
be  willing  to  haA^e  it  go  anywhere  and  I  would  guarantee  that  the 
department  of  Texas  Avould  have  their  representative  at  any  place 
that  you  will  meet  in  the  future,  so  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  its 
department.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  that  can 
interest  you.   I  want  your  kind  consideration  for  Austin. 

JNIr.  Wood.  It  has  been  said  that  they  always  saA^e  the  best  for  the 
last,  but  I  will  not  be  so  egotistical  as  to  say  that  is  true  in  this  case. 
But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  we  haA'e  all  the  good  things  the  others 
haA^e  submitted  and  more.  The  distance  of  traA'el  does  not  enter  into 
it  at  all.  It  is  just  as  far  from  Seattle  to  New  Orleans  as  from  New 
Orleans  tp  Seattle.  Somebody  has  to  travel,  and  I  haA^e  traA'eled  a 
little  and  I  am  willing  to  traA'el  again.  I  haA-e  not  got  all  of  these 
good  people,  either,  asking  jou  to  come  to  us.  We  haA^e  only  one, 
and  that  is  our  mayor,  who  is  known  to  all  of  the  United  States  and 
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Canada  and  who  at  this  time  is  spending  $150,000  in  bringing  before 
the  people  the  many  splendid  conditions  in  our  country.  They  have 
told  us  about  the  good  things  that  they  have  in  Washington,  Utah, 
and  Texas.  We  are  just  starting  in  and  you  shoidd  come  down  and 
help  us  along.  I  would  not  detract  in  a  single  instance  from  what  has 
been  said  for  the  other  cities.  I  am  not  going  into  details  upon  what 
we  have,  because  everyone  knows  what  southern  hospitality  means. 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  country,  and  at  one 
time  even  Texas  and  this  section  of  this  country  was  a  part  of  Lou- 
isiana. So  you  are  all  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans.  We  have  been  re- 
ceived here  most  cordially;  the  committee  and  the  worthy  commis- 
sioners have  done  splendidly.  We  have  nothing  but  the  kindest 
words  to  express.  We  will  go  home  deeply  impressed  with  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  we  have  been  received  and  the  courtesies  that 
have  been  extended,  but  other  cities  are  in  the  race  and  can  do  equally 
as  well.  New  Orleans  is  accessible  by  every  means  of  transportation 
on  earth.  You  can  come  from  the  West  if  you  wish  via  the  Canal 
Zone;  you  can  come  from  New  York  via  the  Atlantic;  you  can  come 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers ;  you  can  start  from  the  Lakes 
and  get  to  New  Orleans,  or  3^ou  can  travel  from  Winnipeg  by  auto, 
Maj'be  by  1920  we  will  have  an  airplane  route.  Our  State  is  young 
in  industrial  development.  We  are  coming  to  the  front,  however. 
Everyone  must  admit  that  the  South  is  coming  industrially  to  the 
front. 

We  have  many  things  to  show  you.  many  points  of  interest  around 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  immediate  Adcinity.  We  have  many 
otlier  things  that  many  municipalities  do  not  own.  We  have  lOO 
miles  of  railroad  lines,  a  dock  and  port  facilities  that  are  unexcelled^ 
12  miles  of  industrial  canals  which  cost  $00,000,000;  an  Army  base 
that  cost  $3,000,000 ;  and  elevators  that  cost  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  We  have  many  old  curios  of  the  old  French 
regime  that  would  interest  you  also.  We  have  beautiful  scenery  and 
magnificent  parks,  an  acceptable  climate,  and  we  can  take  care  of  you 
as  well  as  any  other  section  of  this  country. 

Communications  were  also  received  fi'om  New  York  City;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  urging  that  the 
convention  be  held  in  their  respective  cities. 

By  a  majority  vote  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  chosen  as  the  convention 
city"  in  1920. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — George  P.  Haiiibrecbt.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

First  vice  president — J.  N.  McLeod,  chief  factory  inspector,  Alljerta,  Canada. 

Second  rice  president — S.  C.  (Iroescliel,  Department  of  Agricnlture.  Com- 
morce,  and  Industries  of  Soutli  f Carolina. 

Third  vice  president — F.  E.  Wo(.)d,  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Iiidustiial  Statistics 
of  Louisiana. 

Fourth  vice  president — Miss  Ethel  Elliott,  Oklahoma. 
Fifth  vice  president — R.  .T.  Sonuners.  commissioner  of  labor  of  Alaska. 
Kecreturii-treasurer — Miss  Linna  E.  Rresette,  Industrial  Welfare  ('onunissiou 
of  Kansas. 

President  Younger.  I  want  to  say  at  this  time  on  behalf  of  our  new 
])resident  that  every  member  of  this  association  ought  to  give  him  his 
heartiest  support  this  next  year.   Miss  Bresette  has  found  many  diffi- 
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culties  during  the  past  year.  She  has  done  the  work.  She  woukl  con- 
sult me  sometimes  by  maiL  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  to 
support  their  officers,  and  then  they  will  get  results.  I  realize  that 
the  association  is  coming  to  Seattle,  and  while  I  am  not  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, I  will  do  all  I  can  in  the  city  of  Seattle  in  the  way  of  programs, 
accommodations,  etc.  If  we  will  give  the  president  our  support,  we 
will  have  a  better  meeting  than  we  had  this  time. 

Miss  Bresette  (in  response  to  calls  for  a  speech) .  I  might  sa}^  this : 
If  this  burden  is  to  be  inflicted  on  me  again — that  is  really  what  it  is, 
for  it  has  not  been  an  easy  task — I  wish  you  would  please  notice  that 
we  have  allowed  $5  for  clerical  work,  and  I  knoAV  that  we  wrote  at 
least  3,000  letters  last  year.  That  meant  we  had  extra  work  to  do,  and 
whenever  we  found  time  to  do  extra  work  in  our  office  the  force  in  our 
office  helped  to  do  this.  As  the  association  is  growing,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  do  that  work  in  the  office.  We  have  been  working  under 
an  economical  administration  of  the  Association  of  Governmental 
Labor  Officials.  Unless  you  pay  your  dues  promptly,  unless  3^ou  an- 
swer the  communications  you  receive,  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  do 
the  work  Ave  ought  to  do.  I  wrote  to  all  the  members  that  I  personally 
knew,  and  said, Would  you  write  the  labor  commissioner  and  factory 
inspectors  of  each  State  and  send  me  the  results  of  these  communica- 
tions? "  I  did  not  receive  a  single  reply.  It  seems  to  me  if  everybody 
would  l)ombard  everyone  else  with  communications  that  they  would 
send  delegates  to  the  convention.  I  might  give  you  a  little  tip  that  I 
am  going  to  drop  a  little  note  to  your  governor  to  call  his  attention 
to  your  paper  and  your  report.  I  believe  that  if  the  governor  is  satis- 
fied and  others  interested  are  satisfied  that  the  association  amounts  to 
something  Ave  Avill  not  have  to  do  so  much  coaxing  to  get  representa- 
tion at  this  conA'ention.  If  for  any  particular  reason  a^ou  should  not 
care  to  haA  e  his  attention  called  to  A-our  report,  address  me  at  my  office 
i    at  Topeka. 

President  Younger.  I  believe  that  this  association  should  authorize 
the  secretary-treasurer  to  employ  the  necessaiy  clerical  help  as  long 
as  the  funds  last. 

Miss  Bresette.  We  have  had  splendid  response  at  this  coiiA^ention. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  secretary-treasurer  ought  to  have  funds  for 
the  present  year,  rather  than  the  year  preceding.  We  ought  to  be 
paid  up  at  this  next  convention  until  July  1,  1920. 

Mr.  J.  H.  CraAvford,  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, then  read  the  report  of  that  committee. 

REPORT  OF  COAIillTTEE  ON  KESOLI'TIONS. 

AA'hereas  the  entrance  of  women  in  lar^e  numbers  into  the  various  industries 
is  l)eing  used  in  many  places  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  wages  of  lalior ;  and 

AA'hereas  various  and  equivncal  constructions  are  put  upon  the  term  "  equal  " 
as  applied  to  types  of  work :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  term  "  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  "  should  be  held  to  mean  the  same  i^ay  for  the  same  work  regard- 
less of  sex,  and  that  all  laws,  rules,  and  orders  of  commissions  having  to  do 
with  these  matters  should  adopt  the  wording  "  same  pay  for  same  work." 

Whereas  a  Federal  division  for  women  in  industry  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  been  of  \-alual)le  assistance  in  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  employment  of  women  in  new  occupations;  and 
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AVhereas  it  is  a  I'ecognizwl  fact  that  women  will  remain  in  many  of  these 
ocoupations ;  and 

Whereas  the  AVonian  in  Industry  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Lal)or  can  !)e  of  vaUial)le  assistance  to  the  varioiis  States  in  lielping  to  fornmhite 
and  establish  standai-ds  of  employment  for  women:  Therefore  be  it 

Rrsolceil,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  poverty  of  aged, 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  appropriate  sufllcient"  funds  for 
this  work. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  poverty  of  aged, 
crippled,  and  indigent  parents  or  relatives  should  be  carried  by  society  and  not 
be  shifted  to  the  backs  of  little  children  ;  therefore  the  poverty  clause  "should  be 
abolished  or  repealed  from  all  child-lalior  laws,  and  the  authority  to  issue  em- 
ployment certihcates  should  be  delegated  to  one  department. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions be  adopted.    The  motion  was  carried  unanimonsl3^ 

EEPOET  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

To  tJie  Assoeiation  of  Goveniinent  Lahor  Officials  of  tlie  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  President  :  Your  auditing  connnittee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of 
the  secretary-treasurer,  aiiss  Linna  K.  Bresette,  desire  to  report  that  a  careful 
examination  of  same  has  satislied  your  connnittee  of  the  correctness  of  said 
report. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  you  accept  and  adopt  the  same. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  your  auditing  committee. 

.T.  D.  Seaman, 
l.  e.  schutz. 
Ethel  Elliott. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee be  adopted.   The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  tliat  the  following  vote  of  thanlcs  be 
given  to  the  program  committee,  to  the  speakers,  and  to  the  Rotary 
Club  for  their  kind  liospitality  and  generous  entertainment : 

That  a  vi.ite  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  program  committee  for  providing  this 
conference  with  such  a  splendid  program  ;  to  tlie  speakers,  wlio  CdUtributed  so 
mucli  to  tlie  success  of  the  meeting ;  and  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Madison,  for  its 
kindly  hospitality  and  generous  entertainment. 

The  convention  adopted  the  motion  by  a  rising  vote. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  following  vote  of  tlianks  be 
extended  to  Miss  Bresette : 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  is  hereby  extended  to  our  secretary-treasurer,  whose 
perseverance  and  untiring  energy  have  made  possible  this  splendid  convention 
and  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the 
association. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  take  up  with  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Employment  Offices  the  matter  of  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimousl3^ 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  couA'ention : 

Resoircd,  That  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  return 
for  printing  our  proceedings,  he  affiliated  in  membership  in  our  association  and 
that  10  representatives  to  he  named  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  the  several 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  T>abor  lie,  and  they  hereby  are,  granted  annually 
all  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  full  menibership  without  dues:  Provided,  Iioio- 
ever,  That  voting  privileges  l»e  limited  to  o  such  meniliers. 
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BEPOET  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTION. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  consented  to  publish  our  pro- 
ceedings free  of  charge.  It  has  no  autliority  to  pay  dues  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury.  It  has  printed  all  of  our  proceedings  for  us.  Inasmuch  as  reciprocity 
is  only  fair  play,  in  a  situation  of  that  kind,  we  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  be  authorized  to  send  delegates  from  their  vari<nis  divisions,  not 
to  exceed  10.  with  a  voting  power  of  5,  without  further  remuneration  than  the 
printing  of  the  proceedings.  That  has  already  been  adopted.  That  is  the  only 
material  change  that  has  been  i-ecommended. 

One  other  question  that  came  before  ^liss  Bresette,  as  secretary,  is  that  of 
providing  for  individual  members.  She  had  an  application  from  a  member  of 
a  labor  union,  not  a  member  of  any  Government  board.  She  decided  that  we 
could  not  take  as  a  member  one  who  had  no  connection  with  (government  work. 
This  brought  up  another  question  in  regard  to  taking  in  imlividual  members 
from  those  States  where  no  machinery  or  funds  are  provided  for  memliership 
as  a  State  department.  It  was  thought  best  to  make  possible  the  afiiliation  of 
such  members  by  setting  a  smaller  amount  as  dues.  Miss  Bresette  suggested 
that  $10  would  be  the  right  amount.  It  was  also  suggested  by  my  colleague  on 
the  committee  that  $-5  would  be  more  reasonable.  That  matter,  however,  was 
not  fully  discussed.  Personally,  I  would  suggest  -$10.  I  will  give  you  my  reason 
for  it.  That  may  seem  a  great  deal  for  an  individual,  but  we  do  not  wish  a 
State  department  that  might  be  charged  with  $2.3.  to  figure  that  if  one  member 
was  sent  from  the  department  only  $.5  instead  of  the  $2.5  fee  need  be  paid. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  amount  be  fixed  at  $10.  The 
motion  was  carr-ipcl.  It  was  moved. and  .seconded  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  constitution  be  adopted.  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution.  One  other 
suggestion  made  by  the  secretary  was  that  tliat  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution for  the  remuneration  to  the  secretary  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Wood.  tJsualh'-  things  are  not  o]3en  for  discussion  until  moved 
and  seconded.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable,  however,  with  this  under- 
standing, that  in  the  event  there  are  any  funds  left  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, we  vote  it  to  our  secretary.  I  do  not  believe  in  people  working- 
for  nothing. 

Mr.  Hambrecht.  This  came  from  Miss  Bresette.  I  do  not  take  it 
seriouslv  and  would  just  as  soon  have  it  tabled. 

Miss  "Bresette.  1  would  like  to  say  something  in  support  of  my 
suggestion.  It  is  within  my  memory  when  there  was  a  lot  of  wire 
pulling  in  this  organization  for  the  secretaryship.  As  I  know  the 
history  of  the  organization  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  when  the 
proceedings  were  published,  to  allow  the  secretary-treasurer  to  get  out 
and  solicit  advertising  in  order  to  pay  for  the  proceedings,  and  there- 
fore there  has  been  more  than  $1,000  or  $2,000  advertising  solicitecl- 
for  the  proceedings.  As  I  have  gone  into  the  history  of  this  organ- 
ization, I  find  that  often  as  soon  as  the  secretary  made  his  report 
somebody  A^otecl  to  adopt  said  report  and  no  auditing  committee  was 
appointed,  so  usualh^  it  meant  that  the  cash  on  hand  when  the  con- 
vention met  was  voted  to  the  secretary-treasurer  and  then  debts 
remained  unpaid.  I  inherited  from  the  previous  secretary  a  debt  of 
$200  or  more,  which  still  remains  unpaid,  besides  the  $50  we  applied 
on  the  debt  to  Miss  McLeod.  I  believe  that  a  report  ought  to  be 
audited.  I  believe  that  the  debts  ought  to  be  paid  before  anybody  is 
given  a  gift  of  money  on  hand.  The  constitution  reads  that  the  sec- 
retary should  receive  $50.  I  personally  feel  that  if  anyone  is  willing: 
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to  serve  for  $50  tliey  are  willing  to  Avork  for  nothing.  I  am  not 
soliciting  anything.  I  do  not  Avant  anything  for  my  services.  If  I 
can  make  a  success  of  the  oi'ganization  I  will  be  satisfied.  1  am  still 
new  in  this  work  and  look  for  light,  and  I  am  glad  to  do  work  in  this 
service.  I  really  was  sincere  in  tJiinking  that  it  should  not  be  a  pro- 
vision of  tlie  constitution. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report  be  adopted. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  next  convention  of  the  association  be  held  in  Seattle,  during 
the  week  of  July  26.  1920.  and  that  if  any  change  is  believed  neces- 
sary it  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  executive  committee.  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

I  The  date  of  the  convention  was  changed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  July  12.  1920.] 

Mr.  A^\)OD.  I  hn\e  been  at  conventions  since  ISSfi  and  1  have  at- 
tended some  of  the  largest  con\-entions  of  this  country,  where  we  had 
as  many  as  950  delegates.  We  must  all  acknowledge  that  in  all  con- 
ventions the  first  day  is  utilized  for  virtually  notliing — organization 
and  a  few  preliminaries.  Now  this  body  is  growing.  Our  duties 
are  numerous,  our  responsibilities  are  great,  and  tlie  time  is  coming, 
if  we  continue  to  grow,  when  we  will  have  to  have  more  time.  I 
))elieve  that  at  this  time  Ave  could  have  put  in  another  day  very  suc- 
cessfully and  beneficially,  because  Ave  all  knoAv  that  some  things  have 
been  ]>assed  over  Avitliout  ])roi:)er  consideration.  I  do  not  belieA'e 
in  running  a  steam  roller.    I  do  not  believe  in  hu.vrying. 

I  have  been  at  conventions  Avhen  Ave  had  it  so  badly  croAvded  that 
we  Avould  pass  over  things  right  and  left,  and  the  last  day  or  tAvo 
Ave  Avould  I'ailroad  things  tlirough  witliout  proper  consideration.  I 
do  not  believe  in  that.  I  have  had  some  sad  experience  in  tliose 
things.  It  may  be  that  Ave  Avill  not  suffer  the  same  experience,  but 
I  have  had  this  experience  from  one  convention  to  another  and  Avislied 
that  Ave  could  stay  one  day  longer.  I  believe  that  we  ouglit  to  make 
a  motion  that  we  could  stay  there  until  Ave  are  through.  Our  presi- 
dent and  secretary  might  l:)e  able  to  decide  if  our  conference  can 
get  along  on  three,  four,  or  five  days.  Let  us  not  limit  ourselves  to 
a  certain  numl>er  of  days. 

It  Avas  moA'ed  and  seconded  that  there  be  at  least  a  four-day  session 
at  the  next  conA'ention.    Tlie  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hamhrecht.  This  is  hardly  the  time  for  a  speecli.  I  knoAv 
that  the  meetings  do  someAvhat  dissipate  after  the  set  program  is 
put  aside  and  the  business  program  is  concluded.  EA'erA'body  begins 
looking  at  his  Avatch  so  that  he  may  see  some  of  the  city  or  tr}^  to 
transact  some  ]Dersonal  business.  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  with 
a  speech.  I  Avill  reserve  the  things  I  Avant  to  say  until  next  summer, 
Avhen  1  shall  meet  you  again.  I  Avish  to  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  Avill  do  the  liest  I  can  to  keep 
the  organization  aliA'e  and  progressing,  and  to  make  it  an  institution 
for  greater  good. 


[CVmven^  ion  ad  journed.  ] 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES  AT  CONVENTION. 

Abercrombie.  John  W.,  solic4tor  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Allen.  Xihi  F..  chief.  Chilrl  Labor  Tax  Division.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 

United  States  Treasury  Department,  Washington.  D.  C. 
£ean,  B.  C.  assistant  director.  Department  of  Labor  of  Illinois.  Springfield,  111. 
Benway.  Stilhnan  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bonsib,  R.  S.,  of  the  Working  Conditions  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

liresette,  Linna  E.,  secretary.  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Kan.sas, 
Topeka.  Kaus. 

^Burton,  Florence,  inspector.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  , 
'Callen.  E.  W.,  building  inspector,  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

AYis. 

■Conklin.  I.  N..  deputy.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
'Copp.  Tracy,  director.  Woman  and  Child  Labor  Department  of  the  Industrial 

Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
■Crawford,  J.  H.,  commissioner.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Kansas, 
Topeka.  Kaus. 

Duke.  Emma,  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Edsar.  M.  A.,  boiler  inspector.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Elliott.  Ethel.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Eslinger.  Charles  F.,  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Evans,  D.  D..  deputy.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Florin.  J.  E..  superintendent  of  fire  prevention.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin. Madison.  Wis. 

Eredrickson,  F.  A.,  deputv.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  Madison. 
Wis. 

Erister,  C.  L..  deputy.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Erye.  Taylor,  director.  Employment  Department  of  the  Industrial  Commission 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis. 
■Garrett.  A.  L..  chief  deputy.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Texas.  Austin.  Tex. 
Groeschel,  S.  C,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industries 

of  South  Carolina.  Columbia,  S.  C. 
H'Tgnn,  .1.  N..  connnissioner.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  Bismarck. 
Dak. 

Has-ner.  Charles  A.,  chief.  Child  Labor  Division  of  the  Labor  Commission  of 

Delaware,  Wilmington.  Del. 
Hambrecht.  George  P.,  chairman.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis. 

Llawkins,  Hildred  JM..  volunteer  investigator,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hickman,  Mary  P.,  of  the  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service,  United  States 

Department  of  Labor.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hoereier.  .John  A.,  electrical  engineer.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Hoffman,  F.  E.,  assistant  labor  commissioner.  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hoffman,  H.  C.  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics  of  Wyoming,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Hudson,  J.  Ellery,  chief  inspector,  Otfiee  of  Factory  Inspectors  of  Rhode  Ishmd, 
Providence,  R.  I.  * 
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Humphrey,  John,  deputy.  Industrial  Couiniission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwauliee,, 
Wis. 

Hyde,  W.  S.,  commissioner  of  labor  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jones,  Robert  S.,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  111. 
Kaems,  A.  L.,  deputy.  Industrial  Connuission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Keown,  R.  McA.,  engineer.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Kirljy,  M.  D.,  chief  assistant.  Department  of  Labor  of  Michigan,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Kloety,  Irene,  of  the  Industrial  Connuission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kouop,  Thomas  F.,  commissioner.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Kreilkamp,  C.  J.,  deputy.  Industrial  Connuission  of  Wisconsin,  Superior,  Wis. 
Kulmert,  Edna  H.,  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  AVis. 
Lippart,  Harry,  superintendent,  United  States  Employment  Service,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

McCaffree,  Charles,  industrial  commissioner  of  South  Dakota,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
McDonald,  D.  A.,  of  the  Industrial  Insurance  Department  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

McEarland,  Alice,  factory  inspector  of  Kansas,  Topeka,  Kans. 

McKinley,  E.  I.,  deputy  commissioner.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics  of  Ar- 
kansas, Little  Rock,  Ark. 

McLeod,  J.  N.,  chief  factory  inspector  of  Alberta,  Canada,  Calgary,  Canada. 

McLeod,  Stella  F.,  secretary  to  the  labor  commissioner  of  Michigan,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mathys,  Lieut.  C.  G.,  field  representative.  War  Department,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miller,  J.  A.,  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mulready,  Edwin,  commissioner  of  labor,  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Palmer,  51.  Edna,  assistant,  Women's  Labor  Division  of  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion of  Delaware,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Peterson,  Agnes  L.,  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reese,  Ada  E.,  inspector,  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  Kansas,  Topeka,. 
Kans. 

Riddle,  S.  S.,  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 

Roach,  Melba,  deputy.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  W'is. 
Schreiber,  Henry,  deputy,  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Schutz,  Louise,  superintendent,  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children,  Department: 

of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Scrimshaw,  Stewart,  director,  Apjirenticesliip  Department  of  the  Industrial 

Coninii.--sion  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Seaman,  J.  D.,  deputy  commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Iowa. 
Sldpman,  M.  L.,  commissioner.  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  of  North 

Carolina,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Smoot,  Mrs.  Zina  Huntington,  inspector.  Industrial  Commission  of  Utah,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah. 
Sonuners,  R.  J.,  commissioner  of  labor  <if  Alaska,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Stewart,  Ethelbert,  Director  of  the  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service,  United 

States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Swett,  Maud,  director.  Statistical  Department  of  the  Industrial  Commission^ 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Ward,  Perry  J.,  special  agent.  Department  of  Labor  of  Michigan,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wilcox,  F.  M.,  commissioner.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis. 

Witte,  E.  E.,  secretary.  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Wood,  F.  E.,  commissioner.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Lou- 
isiana, New  Orleans,  La. 
■  Younger,  C.  H.,  commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Washington,  Olympia,  Wash.. 
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